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MR. GLADSTONE’S BOMBSHELL. 


Yai political bombshell which exploded last Thursday 
with a startling effect upon English senses, and 
as we have since learnt with results approaching to 
panic among the loyal minority in Ireland, was not thrown, 
of course, by Mr. Guiapstone’s very own hand. That, of 
course, we should have known without the regulation dis- 
claimer which has immediately followed, to be read by 
everybody and to receive from nobody the slightest at- 
tention. The general—we may say the universal—belief 
is that, allowing perhaps for some inaccuracies of detail, 
the extraordinary statement published in the newspapers 
contains Mr. Guapstone’s latest views under the instruc- 
tion of the Parnellite electoral returns. He is _pre- 
pared, according to this statement, to recommend (1) the 
establishment of a Parliament in Dublin having com- 
plete control of Irish affairs; (2) to stipulate for the 
right of veto to be exercised by the Crown only upon the 
advice (and here is an astonishing point on which it 
will no doubt prove convenient for Mr. Giapstone to 
have withheld for the present his express sanction 
to the statement) of an Irish Ministry; (3) to admit 
Trish representation to the lish Parliament for all 
purposes of Imperial legislation; (4) to place the police 
organization in Ireland entirely under Irish control, and 
(5) to call upon Mr. Parnet to furnish adequate ea 
antees for the protection of the loyal minority and the 
safeguarding of legitimate landlords’ interests. So runs 
the scheme as given in the newspapers, and though it is 
scarcely profitable to attempt a full discussion of detailed 
provisions which may be repudiated to-morrow by their 
author, it is impossible not to pay a word of tribute to the 
almost scientific neatness with which every mischief in- 
herent in the grant of legislative independence to Ireland, 
and every precaution which it would be necessary to maintain 
if it were granted, have been gathered together into this 
five-articled programme—the mischiefs to be carefully 
arranged for, and the precautions to be elaborately sur- 
rendered. A Parliament in Dublin is to have the control 
of Irish affairs—which nobody has ever yet been able to 
distinguish from English affairs. The next and second article 
provides that they are not to be prevented from exceeding 
their jurisdiction, but are in effect to prevent themselves ; 
for this, of course, can be the only possible meaning of 
making an “Irish Ministry” advise the exercise of the 
veto on Irish legislation. By the third proposal the Dublin 
deputies are to retain all their power of harassing and 
putting pressure upon the Parliament at Westminster, or, 
in other words, we are to lose control over them and yet not 
even to get rid of them. By the fourth they are to be able 
to restrain the police from engaging in the odious task of en- 
forcing the law. And lastly—what a lastly !—Mr. Parne. 
is to give us his word of honour asa gentleman that the 
persons and interests whom we are placing at his absolute 
mercy shall be dealt with as if he loved them. 

The question of what are “Irish affairs,” however, is 
after all one of comparatively minor importance. The 
difficulty of obtaining precise definitions on this subject 
need not trouble us much when we reflect that the best 
definition of Irish legislative rights which the wit of man 
could devise would leave the practical difficulty of the 
situation untouched. We would not for a moment be 
supposed to imagine that there can be any novelty in a 


statement of these practical difficulties, but vital considera. 
tions constantly neglected must be constantly re-stated. 
There is no help for it that we know of, and those who 
are really responsible for the repetition of too familiar 
objections are those who persistently ignore them. Once 
again it must be repeated that the real crux of every such 
enterprise as that to which Mr. GLapsTone invites lies not 
in the delimitation of legislative powers, but in the devising 
of securities for its observance. Let the line between the 
jurisdictions of a local and of an Imperial Legislature be 
never so clearly drawn, it will be possible to overstep it ; and 
what in that case is to be done to compel the transgressing 
Legislature to retire within the boundaries of its authority ¢ 
We have not got a Court of Constitutional Law as in the 
United States to disallow legislation, undertaken ultra vires, 
of local legislative bodies, and nobody proposes to establish 
one. Yet what is to be the substitute for it? That some 
substitute there must be isa proposition which the Irish 
Home Rulers themselves, though they continually put 
forward claims inconsistent with it, have never explicitly 
denied. They could not do so, indeed, without rendering 
nugatory their own professions of willingness to confine 
their Legislature to the province of “ purely Irish affairs” 
—a province which obviously cannot be left to the de- 
limitation of the Assembly whose privileges are to be 
bounded by its frontier. Yet, while tacitly admitting 
that this frontier must be traced for and not by them, they 
show at the same time an extreme reluctance to face the 
practical question of tracing it. They object, or some of them 
object, to submitting the acts of an Irish Legislature toa real 
Royal veto ; others of them protest against any proposal to 
lay the statutes of such a Legislature like an Order in 
Council or a scheme of the Charity Commissioners on the 
table of the Imperial Parliament; yet others are there who 
equally or still more vehemently resent the suggestion that 
an English Ministerial department should disallow usur- 
patory Irish legislation as the Colonial Ottice disallows the 
acts of Colonial Legislatures. Yet one of these three pro- 
visions against an excess of legislative jurisdiction would of 
necessity have to be adopted; for the “Irish Ministry” 
suggestion is really derisory, and it would be better to 
drop the veto altogether than to stultify ourselves by 
so ridiculous an attempt to provide for it. A Royal 
veto might at first sight seem most likely to find favour 
with a nation which at least professes to reconcile its 
desire for legislative independence with complete loyalty 
to the Throne; but, no doubt, it would be represented 
in some quarters as a slight upon Ireland that a virtually 
lapsed prerogative of the Crown should be revived as against 
her alone, while in other quarters it would be probably 
urged, with more show of reason, that a veto which would 
nowadays no doubt be only exercised under the advice of 
Ministers, might less invidiously be vested directly in an 
Executive official or department. To the alternative pro- 
1 of referring Irish legislation for confirmation, the 
ome Rulers would no doubt refuse to listen at all. It 
would amount, they would protest, as indeed it would, to a 
re-enactment of Poynines’s Act, and would be giving them 
not “ Grarray’s Parliament”—the demand for which by-the- 
bye, if it were to be conceded literally, would involve the 
disqualification of all Catholic members and the disfran- 
chisement of Catholic electors—but the Parliament as it was 
before Grattan, or rather the Irish Volunteers, extorted its 
independence from an embarrassed English Government in 
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1782. Yet we repeat that one of these three arrangements 
for keeping an Irish Parliament within its proper legislative 
limits would necessarily have to be adopted. 

We must not, however, be understood as admitting that 
the restriction of an Irish Parliament to the subjects of 
legislation which it had been authorized to deal with would 
be the only purpose for which a genuine Imperial control 
over its legislative proceedings would be required. It 

_ would be mere affectation to pretend that it would be safe 
to leave an Irish Parliament to itself even within the 
sphere of the affairs which it might agree to recognize as of 
exclusively Irish concern. Would it be safe, for instance, 
to accord it absolute liberty of action in educational matters ? 
Or in financial, even, as dissociated from commercial policy ? 
What, for instance, would there be to prevent an Irish 
Parliament from adopting a system of graduated taxation of 
the type which Mr. Cuamperatn advocated until he found 
‘that the proposal fell flat upon his English hearers? The 
danger of the establishment of a protective tariff against 
English manufactures is an even less speculative one, 
the only prospect of averting it depending, it would 
seem, upon no less precarious a security than that of the 
economical orthodoxy of “some of Mr. Parne.u’s col- 
“ leagues.” What substantial meaning, again, can be given to 
that “ safeguarding of the landlords’ interest” which forms 
one of the five points of the scheme attributed to Mr. 
GuapstTonE, unless the Imperial Government retain a veto 
on particular measures of agrarian legislation, even though 
general cognizance of such matters should have been ac- 
corded to an Irish Parliament? No mere paper guarantees 
could possibly avail to afford adequate protection to the 
interests in question. Such guarantees must at best be con- 
fined to the formulation of principles, and the real difficulty 
would be to ensure the observance of these principles in 
legislative practice. But the most formidable of all objec- 
tions to every scheme of Irish Home Rule emerges only 
when we come to consider the contingency of the United 
Kingdom being involved in hostilities with a foreign Power. 
Of all the plausible-looking systems which ever held out 
an apparent promise of working well in time of peace, is 
there one which promises to work—we will not say satis- 
factorily, but even tolerably—in war? No such proposed 
system has ever come under our own observation, and it 
may be remarked that the point is one upon which no light 
whatever is thrown by anything contained in the “ officious” 

exposition of Mr. Guapstone’s views. 


THE DUTY OF THE MINISTRY. 


Mame possibly unauthentic, but probably not premature, 
publication of the terms which Mr. GtapstoneE is 
willing to offer to Mr. Parnett has somewhat deprived of 
interest the so-called “ official” statement of the probable 
conduct of the Government. That statement may be said 
to amount pretty much to the simpler statement that Lord 
. Sauispury has no intention of resigning, as some of his 
adversaries would very much like him to do, for the reasons 
stated last week, and as some, not many, of his friends urge 
him to do, believing that they may thus secure a party ad- 
vantage. The demand of an abstract vote of confidence, 
in which Sir Cuartes Ditke seems to believe, would be 
unusual and pretty certainly unwise. Of the propriety 
of Lord Satispury’s conduct in meeting Parliament, apart 
from questions of its expediency, there is probably no 
doubt even in the quarters where he is charged with inde- 
cent clinging to office, with wanton disregard of the mandate 
of the nation, and with all the other crimes up to down- 
right procrastination and Sabbath-breaking. Even should 
the last pair of Scotch Universities and the county of Orkney 
and Shetland send members to increase Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
band, the “ mandate of the nation ” will not have been pro- 
nounced in this sense, and it can only be made out to have 
been pronounced by shutting out eighty-six Irish members 
in a mass. It is of a piece with the absurdity of this 
proceeding that the very persons who are guilty of it in- 
variably go on to let the Irish members in again, and to 
insist that their presence makes it of the greatest importance 
that Mr. Guapstone should be in office. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say more on the subject than that men who write in 
such a strain pay their presumed readers a remarkably bad 
compliment. r. GLADSTONE, at any rate, whatever his ex- 
ultation, is under no such delusion. He would scarcely 
have made the volteface which, in whatever particular form, 


he has pretty certainly made on the question of Home Rule, 


if he had not realized the jeopardy of his party and the 
defeat of his hopes. Weneed not in this place deal with the 
“ unauthorized ” details of the scheme which expresses his con- 
fession that Mr. ParNe.t has conquered, or speculate on the 
probable complaisance of his followers. Of these only Lord 
SPENCER seems to have spoken with a clear and honest voice, 
but few have had much opportunity of speaking. In the 
Radical wing and in the mere place-hunters no great difii- 
culty may be experienced. It is less conceivable that the 
more respectable portion of the party should accept any 
such ruinous project. But there is nothing unbelievable in 
the project itself. Seventeen years ago, when his difficulties 
were far less, Mr. Giapstone did not ‘think the Irish 
Church too heavy a fine to pay for a lease of Downing 
Street. There is nothing extraordinary in his contracting 
for a fresh term at the price of the Irish State. 


The serious question therefore is, What course of conduct. 
—taking the actual facts into consideration, and not alter- 
nately turning the blind eye and the seeing one on a body 
of members forming a full eighth of the whole assembly— 
ought to be pursued? It is clear that there is none which 
is even possible to either party and which at the same time 
is easy. If Lord Satispury were to do what some Radicals 
so earnestly desire, and to resign to-morrow, the sickness or 
accidental absence of two or three of Mr. Giapstonr’s 
followers would (short of a complete capitulation to the 
Parnellites) enable those members of Parliament who are 
not of his party to carry an adverse amendment on the very 
day of the meeting of Parliament, supposing there to be 
time and opportunity ; while, if the two remaining 
seats went to the Tories, the thing could be done even if 
every nominal Liberal voted with the steadiness of a 
machine, Nobody living (except, perhaps, Mr. GLapstone 
himself, who never says what he does not believe, be- 
cause he always believes what he says) thinks that the 
country has called Mr. GuiapsTonE to power or given 
him a majority or supplied him with any occasion except 
for reflecting that he has swamped the electorate of Great 
Britain only to find himself considerably worse off than 
before. But it is, of course, not deniable that the Con- 
servatives are in no much better case. The slightest acci- 
dent similar to that above referred to will put them in a 
minority, even if every one of Mr. followers voted 
steadily with them, and they know perfectly well that this is 
not conceivable, even supposing Mr. GLapstone’s intentions 
to be belied. If politics could be played with as little trouble 
as cards, a fresh deal would be the clear way out of this 
deadlock; but that, immediately at least, is not to be 
thought of. The secret negotiations which have been so 
much talked of are difficult, if not impossible, unless it be 
for Mr. GLapsTonE, to whom, in not quite the same sense as 
that in which his flatterers use the phrase, nothing is im- 
possible. The cold water which Sir Cuartes Ditke has 
thrown on those of his party who are burning for the 
pleasant task of governing in a practical, perhaps a positive, 
minority may perhaps be taken to signify many things. 
It certainly signifies that in Sloane Street, if not at 
Hawarden, it is understood that the losing of a great part 
of a majority does not spell glad tidings of great joy. 

The simplest, and perhaps the soundest, construction to 
be put on the intentions of the Government is that they 
will meet Parliament with a considerable programme of 
legislation at home, with a decided policy abroad, and with 
such a programme and such a policy take the chances of the 
game. That the programme will include anything like an 
attempt to buy Mr. Parnett with Home Rule is not easily 
to be believed, not only for the reasons given elsewhere 
and for those given last week, but because, after the 
promulgation of Mr. Giapstoye’s intentions, there is 
nothing whatever to be gained, and much to be lost. 
But it may include other things which it would be very 
hard for Mr. Parne.t, and almost impossible for the 
larger part of the Liberal party, to oppose. The egre- 
gious motto that “ Liberal measures are only to be had 
“from Liberal men” only needs to be stated to show its 
absurdity ; though it may be frankly admitted that, after 
the conduct of the members of the late Government in 
reference to medical relief, it might have been stated that 
the conception of Liberal men as to what are and are not 
Liberal measures is only more uncertain than it is com- 
prehensive. Generally speaking, the attitude of the more 
purely Ministerial or Gladstonian section of the party 
appears to be simple enough. Oppose everything which you 
disapprove because you disapprove it, and oppose every- 
thing you approve because it is not proposed by yourself. 
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This, we say, is simple, but it is not practical, and it 
hardly needs the intelligence of such a very practical 
man as Sir Dike to see that it is impractic- 
able. With parties balanced as they are, it would very 
probably fail even to put the Liberals in a nominal 
majority on a single division. It would certainly sueceed 
in utterly discrediting and breaking up their party before 
the Session was very far advanced. A more serious ques- 


tion is whether the Government can manage to frame a | 


Convocation, have more or less definitely sanctioned the 
appointment of parochial Councils. In an average rural 
parish the attempt to create such a body would fail for want 
of suitable members, or rather it would never be attempted 
by a judicious incumbent. The capable citizen, though he 
may understand the meaning of three acres and a cow, pos- 
sesses no qualification for interfering in ecclesiastical affairs. 
Where a few educated laymen take an interest in the affairs 
of the Church their advice and influence may perhaps be 


strong programme without disgusting, and justly disgusting, useful; but the whole character of the Establishment would 
those of their own supporters whose allegiance is far more | be fundamentally altered if they were invested with a 


valuable to them than the chance adherence of temporary 
and half-hearted Liberal allies. What adjustment of Irish 
Local Government can they make which will not drive off 
the score of successful Conservatives who remain to repre- 
sent, without a single Liberal to help them, the loyalty, 
the intelligence, and the respectability of Ireland against 
Mr. Parnett’s bar-keepers, shopkeepers, and gutter journal- 
ists? What measure of English Local Government can 
they propose which will not disgust the diminished but 
faithful band of English county members? How will 
they manage to satisfy what is now the body of the party, 
the great mass of Tory borough members, to increase 
whom must be their first object? For borough mem- 
bers much more than county members want something to 
talk about to their constituents. All these things are of 
course much more clearly present to the mind of the 
Cabinet than to the mind of any outsider, and all of them, 
with others in far greater numbers, will have to be attended 
to. For in politics, at least, it is by no means a paradox 
that to do nothing requires much greater strength than to 
do something. The ideal Government, of course, would do 
nothing if only because there would be nothing to do. But 
then the ideal Government would certainly not be in a state 
which is capable of even plausible representation under the 
varied forms of a majority of two, or of a minority of two, or of 
a minority of eighty, or of a minority ofa hundred and seventy. 
In this remarkable state of affairs nothing but boldness and 
business will do, and to be busy is at least as important as 
to be bold. It is quite true that Mr. Giapstone’s Govern- 
ment, while active to an extraordinary extent in idle or 
purely mischievous matters, was by no means as active as 
its admirers would have people believe in pure matters of 
business at home; while as to foreign aflairs the whole 
universe, including English Liberals themselves, acknow- 
ledges its inaction and its erse action. Therefore, it 
should not be difficult for Lord Sa.ispury to frame a con- 
siderable programme, though how his attempts to carry it 
on may turn out is obscure to all except the upper Powers. 
If Mr. Guapstoxe persists in the policy attributed to him, 
the duty of the Tories is even clearer, though the result 
may be hardly less obscure. 


CHURCH REFORM. 


— highly respectable clergymen who have signed a 
Memorial to the two ArcuBIsHops may possibly have 
reasons of their own for their choice of a most infelicitous 
occasion. At the close of a political contest in which the 
Noncenformists have done their utmost to discredit and 
injure the Established Church, the memorialists hasten to 
make a gratuitous admission of the justice of some of their 
charges. Their object is apparently to dissociate themselves 
nally from certain customs which they disapprove. 
e large changes which they recommend would require 
the consent of Parliament ; and it is difficult to believe that 
any of those who have signed the Memorial could anticipate 
just or friendly legislation from the present House of 
Commons. Even if it were desirable to invite Parliamentary 
discussion in the present condition of affairs, the Memorial 
raises some fundamental questions on which they would find 
that the wisest Churchmen were divided in opinion ; and it 
is certain that the whole body of Dissenters would be 
unanimous, if indeed they consented to engage in the con- 
troversy. Mr. Watronp and his associates may not per- 
haps intend to abolish private patronage, or to make the dis- 
posal of benefices elective. It is still less likely that they can 
wish either to convert the National Church into a voluntary 
sect, or, as an alternative, to establish a parochial govern- 
ment, which may perhaps be administered by a Noncon- 
formist or Secularist majority ; yet all these results might 
easily follow from the application of principles which are too 
hastily propounded for special and limited purposes. 


High authorities, including one or both of the Houses of 


legal character and endowed with definite powers. A vast — 


mass of members of the Church are willing to acquiesce in 
the system to which they and their predecessors are accus- 
tomed, but they would recognize a jurisdiction exercised 
by laymen elected probably by an active local majority. 
The memorialists seem to have forgotten that a Council 
of Parliamentary creation would exercise within the limits 
of its functions an absolute discretion, The franchise 
would certainly be independent of the opinions or prac- 
tice of those who might hold the novel office; and there 
is no security for the good faith or good will of the 
nominees of household or universal suffi On the 
other hand, a test which should confine the qualification 
to communicants or even to professed members of the 
Church would narrow, to a ruinous degree, its ancient 
basis. Every Englishman is actually or potentially a mem- 
ber of the Established Church; and he may exercise or 
resume his rights at pleasure without any conditions except 
those which are imposed by law. The beneficed clergy 
sometimes indulge in injudicious practices; but a parochial 
Council would almost always follow the fashion of the 
day. With the aid of such bodies the Evangelicals of thirty 
or forty years ago would have perpetuated a supremacy 
which has long since silently disappeared. The admixture 
of Presbyterian elements with the traditions of the English 
Church would only result in confusion. The only modern 
precedents which could be quoted by the memorialists are 
drawn from merely consultative Councils. 

A great and revolutionary change in the character of the 
Establishment has seemed to the memorialists so trivial 
that it is stated and proposed in a paragraph of two or three 
lines. The traffic in livings—i.c. the ownership of endow- 
ments—is to be abolished, and no one is to be appointed to a 
living without previous consultation of the parishioners or 
their representatives. If it is meant that the majority of 
inhabitants should have a veto on presentations, the effect 
of such a measure would be to reproduce in every parish 
the scandals which invariably attend contests for the few 
elective benefices which are now in existence. A right of 
nomination becomes useless and worthless if it can be over- 
ruled by a popular vote. In another sentence the privilege 
given to the parishioners or to some vestry or board of 
electors which they may have chosen is defined as a power 
of objecting to the presentation ; it is not stated whether 
the objection is necessarily to prevail. There is nothing to 
prevent any malcontent parishioner, or all together, from 
objecting to any clerk whom they may happen to dislike. 
The bishop is, indeed, not bound to listen to their protests; 
but, if their veto were to be final, he would become as 
powerless as the disestablished patron. The authors of the 
Memorial are oppressed with a morbid horror of incompetent 
or criminous clerks, The Nonconformists will welcome their 
implied admission that such offenders are constantly finding 
admission into the Church, and receiving unmerited pre- 
ferment. The fact, as less zealous reformers or innovators 
know by everyday observation, is exactly the contrary. 


The difficulty in the way of preventing the purchase of 
next presentations is the same which renders almost all pro- 
posals for ecclesiastical changes impracticable or inexpedient. 
The law cannot be altered except by Parliament, and it is 
not desirable to appeal to the only competent tribunal. The 
memorialists would apparently wish to extend the same 
prohibition to advowsons, so far at least as to prevent them 
from becoming subjects of purchase. It is perhaps natural 
that those who regard institutions exclusively from aclerical 
point of view should discern an anomaly in the devolution 
by sale or descent of a right to appoint the holder of a 
benefice. In practice it is found that the nominees of 
private patrons are equal in character and efficiency to 
any other class of incumbents; and if they are sometimes 
higher in social position, the accident involves no inconve- 
nient consequences. The private property of the clergy, 
whether it is acquired by inheritance or by marriage, con- 
tributes largely to the funds which are available for ecclesi- 
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astical and charitable purposes. In short, there is no abuse 
or evil to remove, for no possible system of patronage will 
be uniformly successful. 

A vague proposal for the approximate equalization of clerical 
incomes may be plausible ; but it points to the reduction of the 
clergy toa dead level, if not of poverty, at least of insufficient 
income. It is not necessary to contend that all parts of the 
Memorial are founded upon erroneous assumptions. The 
fundamental objection to the movement is that it exposes to 
unfriendly eyes the supposed defects of the Established 
Church, without hope of previding any practical remedy. 
Some of those who have signed the Memorial, who are men 
of the world as well as ornaments of the Church, might 
have been ed to understand that the enemies of the 
Establishment dislike it not for its real or imaginary imper- 
fections, but on account of the peculiarities which give it an 
inestimable value. A clerical body, on the whole liberally 
educated, and of refined social habits, is odious to its 
enemies, not because it may include half a dozen criminous 
clerks, but because it retains its ancient connexion with the 
higher classes, and because it is but indirectly dependent 
on popular control. Even if there is a difference of opinion 
on some of the issues which are raised in the Memorial, 
there can be little doubt that its publication at the present 
moment is at least inopportune. The Act of Uniformity 
might probably be amended with advantage, but it is im- 
prudent to expect the House of Commons to alter its pro- 
visions without making further changes which would not 
be acceptable to the memorialists. 


BURMAH. 


a. work of taking control of Burmah is beginning to 
present the usual difficulties. Those familiar heroes of 
the East, the Dacoits, are as active as it is natural for them 
to be under the circumstances. With a native Government 
just upset and a foreign Administration not established they 
have a magnificent opportunity, and are, of course, taking 
advantage of it. Before everything is quiet we shall doubt- 
less hear a good deal of expeditions against them and skir- 
mishes in the jungle. The report of the massacre of eleven 
Europeans in the employment of the Bombay Burmah 
Trading Company is a much more serious business. There 
seems, unhappily, to be no reason for doubting the truth of 
the report. Orientals are seldom able to resist the tempta- 
tion to kill any member of a nation with which they have a 
quarrel, even when not only is there nothing to be gained 
by the act, but it may turn out to have been a very rash 
one. The slaughter of the Company’s servants at Kendat 
is just the piece of stupid savagery to be expected from 
such men as the Burmese Ministers of King Tuerpaw. It 
is greatly to be.regretted that these men should have 
fallen victims to their loyalty to their employers, for it 
seems that they might have escaped if they had not decided 
to remain and protect the property of the Company. The 
regret will be all the keener if it should turn out that their 
fate was in any way due to want of activity on the part of 
the English General to provide help for them. Above all, 
it is to be hoped that we shall not discover that it was the 
act of the Tynepan whom General PrenpErGast and 
Colonel StapENn have taken into British employment with 
perhaps undue haste. When such a piece of work as the 
conquest of Burmah has to be done it is impossible to look 
very closely to the character of the natives who are prepared 
to help in the subjugation of their own countrymen. Even 
among Orientals it is not the best men who are likely 
to assist in these circumstances. Still there are certain 
offences which ought to disqualify any Oriental from serving 
the English Government in any capacity, and the Tynedah 
Menewse had already a record which might have made the 
English General and the Political Officer shrink from em- 
ploying him. He was certainly responsible for the massacres 
in the palace, and was accused, with much appearance of 
truth, of having suggested a general massacre of Europeans 
in Mandalay after the declaration of war. It is not a sign 
of extreme squeamishness to object to seeing such a poli- 
tician in the employment and under the protection of the 
English Government. That his influence with the Dacoits 
is great is, in our opinion, a very good reason for giving 
him to understand that he will be held responsible for their 
misdeeds, but not for allowing him to occupy a place which 
gives him the slightest excuse for saying that the English 
have condoned his personal offences. There is something 
wuch too encouraging to rascality altogether in the spectacle 


of THEEBAW on his way to Calcutta, while the Minister who 
is certainly largely responsible for his errors or crimes is 
administering Burmah as the trusted servant of the Indian 
Government. If it turns out that the TynepaH was 
responsible for the massacreat Kendat, General PRENDERGAST 
and Colonel SLapEN will have some difficulty in freeing them- 
selves from the discredit of being too easily friendly to a 
man who was guilty of the blood of their countrymen. 


The delay on the part of the Indian Government to make 
a declaration as to the course it means to follow in settling 
Burmah is probably no sign of hesitation. Lord DurrErin 
doubtless knows his own mind, and, what is so much more 
difficult to know, the mind of his Government. At 
present there is, however, nothing to preventa prompt decision 
as regards Burmah, and there are signs that it has been taken 
in the only way which is likely to prove permanently satis- 
factory. The apparent indifference of the public to the 
news from the Far East on which Mr. CotqguHoun com- 
mented on Wednesday night is eminently favourable to an 
intelligent and thoroughgoing policy. As long as it lasts, 
and that will probably be for a long time as things go, the 
competent authorities on the spot will be left to choose their 
policy and the means of carrying it out. There is probably 
no one in India who doubts that annexation pure and 
simple ought to be the immediate solution. The difficulties 
which might possibly be thrown in our way by China 
cannot of course be ignored, though it would be in the last 
degree foolish to exaggerate them. That China has some 
sort of claim to suzerainty over Burmah is certain ; it is no 
answer to its pretensions to say that they were always re- 
sisted by Burmah. The mere fact that they had to be so 
much resisted shows how pertinaciously they were made. 


.| There can be no doubt that, whatever the nature of these 


claims was, and whatever settlement in regard to them was 
made between Burmah and China, the Pekin Government 
can make itself unpleasant if it pleases. That it will do so, 
however, is not probable. Burmah, though China would 
like to have held it, has never been a dependency of 
the Empire in the sense that Tonquin has been, which de- 
prives the Mandarins of a really good formal excuse for 
intervention. It does not touch on the Chinese frontier 
nearly so closely, its coast is not on any Chinese sea, and the 
Court of Pekin has consequently not the same lively motive 
for wishing to keep the foreigner at a distance. The Chinese, 
too, must be very well aware they have not by any means such 
good tools to work with in Burmah asin Tonquin. They 
have no Black Flags (it is to be supposed that the Dacoits will 
not be suffered to grow into such a body) ; and, though their 
traders are numerous, they have nothing like the colonies of 
Chinese blood which are to be found in Tonquin and Annam. 
For the rest, if any hostility is shown by the Court at 
Pekin, it must be faced with equanimity. Mr. Cotgunoun 
expressed his confidence that peace and good relations will 
be maintained between China and England; but he based 
it, at least partly, on reasons which we confess do not appear 
to us to be perfectly satisfactory. He fully trusts the en- 
lightened self-interest of the rulers of China to make them 
understand the advantage of keeping on good terms with 
England. We could imagine better security than the en- 
lightenment of Chinese Mandarins and Mantchu generals. 
Mr. Cotqunoun does supply another and a better reason for 
trusting in the good will of China, and that is the very 
lively fear which the Chinese entertain of the Russians. 
This is, indeed, a sound security, and can only cease to be 
so by our own folly. 

Mr. Cotgunoun considered the relations of England 
and Russia in India mainly from the point of view 
of China, and he seemed convinced that the prospect 
for the future was favourable to us. We are far from 
feeling very confident on that point. If he is right in 
thinking that the struggle with France has braced the 
nerves of China, and aroused a warlike spirit among her 
peoples, there can be little doubt that the position of all 
foreigners near her may become difficult at any moment. 
Quite as pretty a quarrel might, for instance, be made out 
of Port Hamilton as out of the Russian ports on the 
Amoor, In the extreme uncertainty as to the future of 
China, and even as to its action in the present, it is better 
to stick to a few general positions, one of which, and not 
the least safe, is that miracles will in all probability not 
happen. A people which has ceased to be warlike will 
hardly become so between to-day and to-morrow. Even if 
the fighting spirit should revive among the Chinese, it must 
be remembered that the willingness to fight does not 


imply the power to organize, and that the formation of a 
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thoroughly efficient modern army would be an impossibility 
for a country which has not a great number of educated 
officers in less than a generation. What Mr. CoLqunoun 
has to say on the subject of Burmah, its natural wealth, 
and the railways which are to tap it, can be read with un- 
mixed satisfaction. We may have to fight for this pos- 
session, but it is unquestionably worth fighting for. A 
province which is rich in itself, and affords an excellent road 
to other rich countries, is an addition to our Empire which is 

ticularly welcome at this moment. When markets are 
ote exhausted or being shut against us all the world over, 
the opening of a new one is not an event which much needs 
to have its merits pointed out. It will not be the least of 
these merits that it will very possibly be enjoyed without 
the neighbourhood of a European rival. The Committee 
on the Tonquin credit is not the Chamber, and its recom- 
mendations may not be accepted; but the fact that it 
should have proposed to cut down the Vote asked for by 
the Government from 79,000,000 f. to 18,000,000 f., with 
the avowed intention of compelling a withdrawal, is one 
proof more of the hearty disgust felt with colonial adven- 
tures in France, and that disgust may speedily lead to 
retreat. 


A CLASSIC IN DANGER. 


T what will educational reformers stick, or any other 
4X reformers for that matter? In the Pall Mall Gazette 
a gentleman signing himself “ Observer” lifts up his un- 
hallowed hands against one of the classics of childhood, the 
immortal work of Mr. Day, the perennial Sandford and 
Merton. This venerable text, after resisting the advance of 
time and the burlesque of Mr. Burnanp, is still used in 
Board Schools. ‘“ Observer” is shocked by the endurance 
of so antiquated a volume. He is not content with clamour- 
ing for a revised version or an expurgated version of 
Sandford and Merton, calculated for the moral needs of 
little boys and girls to whom the tale of Exiza Arwsrrone 
has been already unfolded. We could understand that, in 
place of Mrs. Horiann’s Stolen Boy: a Story founded on 
Fact, there should be a proposal to substitute Zhe Stolen 
Girl : a Story practically Unfounded. That would be natural ; 
the mere spirit of rivalry would suggest that course. But 
what has Sandford and Merton done to deserve expulsion 
from Board Schools? Its enemy asks if such a work “ is not 
“ likely to make prigs and snobs of the rising generation?” 
“ Prigs” palters with a double sense. There is nothing in 
Mr. Day’s old book to encourage theft, unless the anecdote 
of the Spartan boy begets a desire for illicit bag-foxes, a 
desire which Board schoolboys can hardly hope to gratify. 
As to prigs in the other sense of the word, where is the 
prig in Sandford and Merton? Isit Mr. Bartow? The 
very question sounds impious. But if it must be faced, 
Mr. Bartow is certainly prone to give information and to 
draw morals from everything, like the Duchess in the 
adventures of Auice. He may share these foibles with 

rigs ; but, then, to instruct and moralize was Mr. Bar.ow’s 
an He was not more of a prig than a schoolmaster is 
bound to be, and not so much as most schoolmasters suc- 
ceed in being. When Harry and Tommy were tucked away 
in bed, we doubt not that Mr. Bartow, at such a little 
supper as even the father of Emma Woopnovuse gave, 
would have unbent in any decently clerical manner. In 
the holidays, of course, he did not tramp off to make life 
hideous in the Engadine or the Tyrol, but he probably 
enjoyed himself in a harmless and decorous manner at home. 
He was not always reading Piurarcn’s Lives, we may 
depend on it, any more than the most earnest Board school- 
master is always reading the edifying Life and Adventures 
of Revecca JARRETT. 

Then, if Mr. Bartow will not make the rising generation 
prigs, who will? It is not Tommy. Tommy was no more a 
prig (though his character was faulty) than Cuantes II. 
was asnob. Tommy is a very humorous sketch of the embryo 
buck or macaroni of the period—vain, spoiled, good-natured, 
lavish, contemptuous. Remember how Tommy gave a little 
boy, a child of the people, over whom he had in vain en- 
deavoured to domineer, some of his half-worn, smart clothes. 
Presently the small boy came back bleeding, muddy, but 
victorious, and returned the glittering défrogue of Master 
Merton, Another boy had called him “ a Frenchman,” and 
he had punched that other boy. We call that far from 
priggish or snobbish. A British boy ought to spurn the 
alms which cast a doubt on his nationality, and is bound to 
punch the critic who mistakes him for analien. “ French 


“ boys, please copy,” we might add; for the French boy 
also should stick up for his own side, and we believe he 
generally does so, in his own way, punches on the head 
being barred. Again, if Tommy had snobbish elements, did 
not Harry and Mr. Bartow labour, with PLurarcn and 
punches, to cure him of his purse-proud disposition ¢ 
Perhaps, then, the Advocatus Diaboli will call Harry 
a prig? We admit that Harry was not faultless. For 
example, he objected to field sports. When the sportsman 
asked Harry which way the hare had gone, he took the 
hare’s part, and held his tongue. For this he was violently 
flogged, but he stuck to his point likea man. Now, if you 
are hunting a hare, we have nothing to say against it ; 
but to Harry, who was not pursuing, the hare ap , 
like the sparrows of the Goddess, as a suppliant. In any 
case, he was right not to answer when he was threatened 


and assaulted. Harry was the first muscular Christian 
of story-books. He was virtuous and pugnacious. He 
punched and was punched. In that spirited and exciting 
battle with Master Masn, Harry came up smiling again 
and again, in face of science and a superior reach. He took 
| punishment like a glutton. We see no harm in Harry. 
It is all very well to say that “a simply written Life” of 
Gorpon would be worth a thousand such works as Sandford 
and Merton. But can it be expected that Liberal parents 
will let their children read a veracious Life of Gorpon ? 
The world has already heard of the pupil who, when re- 
ceiving oral instruction about General Gorpon, exclaimed, 


“T’m yaller,” and indignantly left the room. Things are 
bad enough without bringing “blue” and “ yaller” to 
blows in Board Schools. 


THE NEW AUDIT AT THE ADMIRALTY. 


Sige reorganization of the Accountant-General’s depart- 
ment at the Admiralty is a subordinate, but very 
essential, part of the general scheme of reform. Likeall the 
rest, it is the direct outcome of the thrice-famous and 
beneficent blunder. Mr. GoscuEn’s Committee recommended 
that something should be done to provide for a more efficient 
financial control in the department, and everybody was 
from the first thoroughly of thesame mind. Something has 
been done. It is not the less likely to prove effectual be- 
cause there seems to be a minimum of public discussion on 
the subject. Time was when the publication of such a 
scheme as this would have brought a snowstorm of corre- 
spondence on the papers; but in this case the Board has 
been allowed to elaborate its plan of reform and to begin to 
set it working in the midst of complete quiet. To be sure, 
the Ministry have given a singularly convincing proof of the 
sincerity of their zeal for the service. They have suffered a 
species of small martyrdom in the cause at Portsmouth, 
where the wrath of the injured dockyard matey has been 
fatal to two Conservative members. Now politicians who 
will risk the loss of seats may be trusted to do anything 
which is courageous and energetic in the interests of the 
public service. What has been done may not have required 
any heroic valour, but it entails a thorough change in the 
working of the Admiralty. A fortnight or less ago the 
department was conducted on a system which made no 
sort of provision for a proper audit of accounts. Now 
this check, which is provided for as a matter of course 
in every private concern, is at last supplied to the Admi- 
ralty. When it is remembered how many times we have 
heard within the last fifteen years or so of many thorough 
changes in the Admiralty which were to make the depart- 
ment a model of efficiency, and see that after all changes 
are still needed, it ought to impress itself on everybody 
that common prudence requires him to wait before deciding 
that things are at last for the best in the administration 
of the navy. Still, a system of audit which looks as if 
it can be effectually worked must be an improvement on 
no system at all, or one which manifestly would not act. 

It is a good feature of this scheme that it proposes 
to make the least possible change, and to effect its pur- 
pose by intelligent rearrangement of the work done by 
the officials, and not by creating new offices, or bringing in 
amateurs from the outside to act as taskmasters. To the 
unspeakable disappointment of various persons of 
the reforming spirit, the Lords of the Admiralty have 
decided that, if there has been mismanagement and too 
much circumlocution hitherto, it has not been because the 
officials of the department are banded together to obstruct 


business, but because no one of them was allowed to 
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manage one thing at a time, and all had to run in one | time, and before the itch for reforming for reformation’s . 


another’s way in obedience to certain forms and ceremonies. 
It is thoroughly characteristic of the way in which our 
Government departments are managed that this last reform 
has taken the shape of putting the Accountant-General “ in 
“ his proper position as permanent financial assistant to the 
Financial Secretary.” Hitherto he has not accounted 
generally, but has only made up the accounts, or some 
of them. ‘There has been no security that he would 
know all that was being done in the way of spending 
money. Asa matter of fact, money was spent of which 
he never heard. In future it will be his business to check 
all the expenditure. He will not be, and ought not to be, 
responsible for ordering any particular outlay ; but he will 
be in a position to see that when money has been allotted 
for a particular purpose, it is spent for that purpose. At 
least, if there is any transfer, it will be known and duly 
noted. Other changes in the system of work adopted of 
late years are in their way equally eloquent as to the 
wisdom and business faculty which has hitherto had the 
direction of the Admiralty. The bare statement of what 
is to be done in the future is the most complete possible 
condemnation of what, has been done in the past. The 
Accountant-General’s staff is to bave its work so re- 
arranged that each of the higher division clerks under his 
orders “shall have a distinct responsibility for a portion of 
“the duties, and the intention of previous reorganizations 
“ to get rid of divided responsibility shall be still further 
“ carried out.” The exact means by which this is to be 
done are not immediately intelligible to the outside public. 
When it is announced that the Accountant-General’s de- 
partment will be subdivided into three sections, presided 
over by a Deputy and two Assistant Accountants-General, 
nobody outside of Whitehall is qualified to estimate the 
exact value of the change. On the other hand, we can all 
understand what a good thing it is that the work of his 
department should embrace “a complete record of the 
“ jiabilities of all the departments under the Admiralty, 
“ and the preparation of more perfect statistical information 
“to enable the Board to deal generally, and in a more com- 
“prehensive manner, with the financial questions before 
“them.” Itis also good news that in future he will be 
expected to criticize from a financial point of view all the 
estimates and outlay in the dockyards. In fact, he is to be 
the permanent and authorized financial adviser of the Board. 
To assist him in his work the office of Inspector of Yard 
Accounts is to be revived. The gentleman put into this 
office will have to inspect the preparation of dockyard ac- 
counts, and to keep the head of his department well informed. 
‘In fact, to cut short a host of official details and repetitions, 
very needful things in their proper place, but tedious, and 
withal of little meaning to most of us, there is in future to be 
a staff of officials employed in seeing how money is spent, and 
in taking care that the accounts of the department do accu- 
rately represent the outlay. 


It is a slightly discreditable confession for a people which 
is apt to think well of its business faculty that at the end of 
some three hundred and sixty years of practice in naval ad- 
ministration a scheme of this kind should be looked upon as 
praiseworthy and original. Without asking for better 
bread than can be made out of wheat, we really think that 
there ought never to have been a time when all that this 
plan of reorganization proposes to secure was not provided 
for. And it is not as if the work of Admiralty reform 
were being taken in hand for the first time. Within the 
last twenty years and less Mr. Goscnen, Mr. Cuitpers, 
Mr. Warp Hunt, Mr. and Lord Norrusrook have 
every one of them done, or professed to do, something to 
improve the administration. At the end of it all was a state 
of things in which by general confession there was no real 
security that accounts would be decently kept, and in which, as 


all the world knows, a blunder of no less than a million could | 


be made in the Estimates under the pressure of a small war 
and the fear of a big one. In the Admiralty, as in other 
things, the so-called improvements would seem to have been 
mere choppings and changings. It is worthy of notice that 
the office of Inspector of Yard Accounts is to be, not created, 
but revived. ‘The question, Why was it ever abolished? 
naturally suggests itself. Who is entitled to our thanks for 
causing the abeyance of a necessary office? Indeed, on 
looking over this new plan by the light of a little know- 
ledge of naval administration, it becomes plainer, as we hear 
more and more of its details, that a very instructive essay 
might be written by a competent person showing that very 


sake had seized political gentlemen, the branches of the de- 
_ partment were responsible for their own expenditure, and 
_ were subject to the control of the Accountant-General. In 
one of the so-called reorganizations that arrangement was 
_ turned upside down. The branches were set to spend, and 

the Accountant-General was told off to do their book- 
_keeping. Now it has been found necessary to put the 

department on its basis again. Now it is there, it is to be 

hoped that it will be allowed to stop. The best that can be 

wished for the Admiralty now is that it will not get itself 

talked about for a long time to come, but will set itself to 
spend the five millions Lord Norruproox once thought 
superfluous, but which he found later on were not one penny 
too much. 


EGYPT. 


HE remarks which the renewed difficulties in Egypt 
have drawn from certain quarters show that even the 
sharp lessons of the last three years have not taught some 
Englishmen wisdom. The harassing attacks of the Soudan 
rebels on the English and Egyptian garrisons can lead all 
reasonable men who choose to attend to the facts to but one 
conclusion. That is, that those who from the very begin- 
ning of Hicks Pasna’s operations have repeated in face of 
ridicule and of abuse that Khartoum is the key of Egypt 
are amply justified by the event. It would have been 
strange indeed if they had not been justified, inasmuch as 
their view was founded on no sort of prejudice, but simply 
on acquaintance with the facts and on knowledge of history 
and human nature. There is in the vast stretch of country 
called successively Egypt and Nubia absolutely no point of 
vantage at which the advance northwards of predatory 
savages can be persistently and successfully checked, except 
the junction of the two Niles. There only the Upper river 
is thoroughly commanded, from thence only it is possible to 
strike terror into the interior by counter raids if necessary, 
there only is the advanced guard sufficiently in the rear of 
all the cross desert routes which outflank the lower positions 
and thus render them partially useless. This would hold 
good even if the country were in its natural state. But 
when it has been already held for years by Egypt, when a 
successful revolt has shaken off the Egyptian domination, 
when, as every one on the spot thinks, and thinks not 
altogether wrongly, the attempts of England to succour 
Egypt have been defeated, and when in the course of that 
defeat great stores of arms and munitions of war of every 
kind have fallen into the hands of numerous and warlike 
rebels thoroughly accustomed to fighting by recent events, 
flushed with victory, and strengthened by the desertion, 
forced or willing, of regularly trained Egyptian soldiers 
enough to form a respectable army—then any one in his 
senses may see that the policy of retreat and of abandon- 
ment could only be disastrous, and that the further it 
extended the more disastrous it must be. There are few 
universal rules in politics or in war. But if there is one 
that is universal, “ Never retreat before savages, unless it 
“is physically impossible for them to follow,” is one of the 
nearest to universality. ' 


Apparently, however, these very simple lessons have not 
yet been learnt by a considerable number of the adherents 
of Mr. Grapstong. The natural consequences of scuttli 
have come upon us, and the Anglo-Egyptian outposts are 
exposed to that peculiarly harassing kind of warfare in 
which success does no particular good, while failure is destruc- 
tion. Yet the cry, at any rate from some mouths, is, “ Since 
** retreat has been so disastrous, retreat a little further.” 
One newspaper, which has already urged all the pleas of the 
Crown and more also against Lord Sauispury, discerns in 
an advance to Dongola or elsewhere a new and monstrous 
wickedness on his part. Another, with the grotesque 
positiveness which perhaps — with some for authority, 
gravely remarks that, if Lord Satispury does anything else, 
he may stay in a little, but if he does this he must be 
turned out at once—the turner-out not being mentioned. 
The advocates of scuttle, new and old, appear to be beat- 
ing up recruits from the most unlikely quarters. They 
attribute to Lord Wo1setey—let it be — as falsely 
as impertinently—the childish and unworthy sentiment 
that, as he was not permitted to go to Khartoum himself, 


we had better get out of Egypt as soon as possible; they 
are, or affect to be, convinced, contrary to the clearest 


much of it is a mere return to old practices. Once upon a | teachings of experience, that, if we only run away a little 
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further, the Manni’s people will be too tired to follow; 
they talk of the defensibleness of the valley of the Nile, for- 
getting, or rather ignoring, the very simple fact that almost 
any point of defence in the Nile Valley can be easily turned 
by troops accustomed to the desert. Nor is all this quite as 
simply stupid asit looks. Mr. Guapstong, in his electioneer- 
ing speeches, did not fail to indicate pretty clearly that, if 
he can get into power, he will revenge himself on the 
country which has given him such trouble and brought upon 
him such disgrace by cutting it adrift without thought or 
care of who may pick up the derelict. It is therefore the 
obvious desire of that large section of the Liberal party 
which is either honestly convinced that the rule of Mr. 
GLaDsTONE is the greatest of British interests, or cynically 
determined to regard no other British interest, great or 
small, to protest against, and if possible to prevent, the 
further engagement of England in the affairs of Egypt. 


Here, as always, the policy of the enemy gives the 
clearest indication of what should be the policy of the 
general. The more retreat and withdrawal are urged by 
such advocates as those who have just been discussed, the 
more vigorously let Lord Sarissury pursue the policy of 
connecting inextricably the fortunes of England and of 
Egypt. It is known that, with the exception of the small 
French party, almost all tians are anxious for an 
active prosecution of the financial and administrative 
reforms which England is pledged to execute, and which 
became possible by the completion of the agreements which 
Mr. failed and Lord Saispury succeeded in 
getting to work. A not inconsiderable addition to the 
opportunities of a general settlement has been made by 
the negotiations of Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr. Most 
important reforms in relation to the Domains and to 
other domestic matters only wait for a little vigorous im- 
pulse from headquarters. But, most of all and first of all, 
there is the question of disengaging Egypt from the enemy 
which is pressing on her from the south, This can only be 
done by a vigorous counter-attack, for which the means are 
at hand, while the season is as favourable as itcan be. We 
caunot now go back to Khartoum all at once, though that 
we, or whatsoever European Power succeeds us as the 
guardian of Egypt, must go back to Khartoum, sooner or 
later, isas certain as anything can be in military and political 
affairs. It is even possible that a vigorous forward move- 
ment and a severe check inflicted in attack, and not in 
defence, on the rebels might suffice for the present, 
Hitherto, it must be remembered, our course since Khartoum 
was reached, too late, has been one of unbroken retreat. 
We retreated from Khartoum to Gubat, from Gubat to 
Korti. We retreated when half-way to Berber on the 
river and when some way to it on the land route. We 
retreated from Korti to Dongola, from Dongola to our 
present position. It is scarcely a very wild suggestion 
that, since the exhibition of the back has been followed 
with such very indifferent success, we should try showing 
our faces. With the aid of the flotilla (of which, however, 
in accordance with the usual policy of the late Government, 
far too small a portion of the craft so lavishly ordered 
appears to be where it ought to be) and of the not incon- 
siderable force under General StTEPHENSON’s command, there 
ought to be no difficulty in strikinga heavy blow. For our- 
selves, we have little doubt that the discreditable and im- 
prudent evacuation of Dongola should, as far as is possible, 
be replaced by its re-occupation. The modern Radical, to 
whom history is an old almanac, of course thinks that 
one place is as good as another, and that cities or capitals 
grow up owing to quite arbitrary causes. Historical 
students know better; they know that, wherever the centre 
of a district has been found for many ages, there are 
constraining causes in the shape of military facilities, 
or commercial facilities, or both, which are constant 
and which will make themselves felt. It is certain that 
Dongola, though inferior to Berber and Khartoum as a 
place of arms for overawing the whole of the Upper Nile 
Valley, is of no small importance as commanding a great 
part of that valley. Hold it, and you hold the tribes 
bordering on it, and to a certain extent the desert routes to 
right and left. Abandon it, and, as has been seen, it 
becomes possible for the enemy to concentrate almost with- 
out knowledge on the part of the defenders, and certainly 
without possibility of out-flanking and interception, while 
that enemy also possesses the additional advantage of re- 
cruiting and deriving stores from what is, as the country 
goes, a fertile and populous province, All this is the very 
A BC of war and of statesmanship. There could, if the 


events of the last few years had left any room for surprise 
at anything which happens in English politics, be few 
things more surprising than that it should be necessary to 
insist on it to soldiers and to statesmen. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCANDAL, 


HE trial of Mr. James Ovens, at the adjourned 
Warwick Assizes, for a very scandalous outrage has 
been as instructive as it was unpleasant—which is saying a 
deal. It is a striking testimony to the mischief done 
by the vile and false “ revelations” of last summer. The 
jury acquitted the prisoner, declining to believe the story 
told by the prosecutrix. If her evidence had been true, it 
would not have reflected much credit upon her. But it 
would have established against Mr. Ovens a charge of such 
shocking and brutal wickedness as to put him beyond the 
pale of compassion. It would, however, have had far more 
serious consequences than that. It would have shown that 
in a great town like Birmingham a girl could be kept in a 
private house as a prisoner for weeks, subjected to the vilest 
indignities, and cut off from communication with the outer 
world, while all the time the police and the neighbours were 
none the wiser. Such a discovery would have been a 
national disgrace, and would have made Clarissa seem like 
a true story of the nineteenth century, instead of a fiction 
of the eighteenth. No one can say that the facts have 
not been thoroughly sifted. The first trial was inter- 
rupted by the sudden illness of a juryman, and had to 
be resumed after an interval of some weeks, during 
which, it may be observed, Mr. Ovens remained in 
prison. Juries are certainly not unduly disposed to scepti- 
cism when accusations of this kind are made. Mr. Justice 
Denman has enjoyed, or rather endured, as much expe- 
rience of criminal cases as any judge on the Bench, and, 
whatever may be said of his legal learning, is a man of 
singularly fair and impartial mind. The prisoner, who had 
nothing but innocence of this particular crime to recom- 
mend him, declined, for obvious reasons, to go into the 
witness-box, as he might have done under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. The jury had the power, given 
them by the same statute, to find him guilty of an assault 
only, and not of the full offence imputed to him. Yet after 
listening to an exhaustive dissection of the evidence from 
the judge, they took only a quarter of an hour to arrive at a 
verdict of not guilty. The calamity of a third trial was but 
just avoided, for during the s ing-up a juror was at- 
tacked by a series of fainting-fits, culminating in an 
epileptic seizure. The poor man speedily recovered ; and 
perhaps his misfortunes may impress upon Parliament the 
barbarity of the law which forbids juries to separate in cases 
of felony. It was most undesirable that so nauseous a story 
should be again forced upon public attention. 

The prosecutrix’s story, so farasitcan properly be narrated, 
was as follows, She is twenty-four years of age, her father 
is a farmer in Essex, and she wanted to go into service. A 
lady friend advised her to apply to the prisoner. Mr. 
Ovens said he wished for a companion for his wife, and the 
prosecutrix, Miss Fanny Cuapman, described herself as “ well 
“ educated,” whereas she could not, in fact, spell the simplest 
words. She met Mr. Ovens at Fenchurch Street Station, and 
he took her to Westminster Abbey, where he informed her that 
he wished her to come “in the capacity of a daughter ” ; that, 
“if she died, she would be buried with the same marks of 
“ respect as his late housekeeper,” and many other wonderful 
things. After this Miss Cuapman sent him a rosebud by 
post, and on the 19th of July she went to Birmingham to 
enter her situation. She was kept waiting some time at 
New Street, and finally arrived at her master’s house 
with him about midnight. She then found that there 
were no servants, and Mr. Ovens said that his wife was 
dead. His wife is alive, and was in court. He then waved 
a handkerchief in front of her, and she became insensible 
—a result which a medical witness declared could have 
had nothing whatever to do with the waving of the 
Miss CuapmMan, committed. Asked if she screamed, Miss - 
CuarMaN made the remarkable reply, for which she was 
severely reprimanded from the Bench, that “ the neighbours 
“ had screams of ‘murder’ from other girls who had 
“ previously lived with the prisoner.” After this she re- 
mained at Gravelly Hill for more than a month, and went 
out several times shopping with her master, though she 
swore she could not get away. She wrote letters to her 
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family, which were received, and which contained private 
intimations agreed —_ beforehand that the place was an 
improper one. Yet her family did nothing. At last Mr. 
Ovens sent her away, and then she went home and accused 
him of having violated her. She would not swear that she 
had not written a letter in which were the expressions, “ I 
“am a lady,” “I enjoy myself,” “I have two nice rings for 
“ my fingers and a sealskin jacket,” “I think I shall be Mrs. 
“ Ovens,” “ Gop has found a friend for poor Fioss at last.” 
Before the magistrates she acknowledged having written this 
letter. It was therefore impossible to convict the prisoner. 
Mr. Justice Dexman pointed the moral of this disgusting 
case in a couple of sentences, ‘‘ There was,” he said, re- 


ferring to the date of the alleged offence, “ a great deal of | 


“excitement then prevalent in the public mind as to the 
“ relations between men and women, and particularly with 
“ regard to young children who were alleged to have been 
“ cruellyand fraudulently dealt with by men and procuresses, 
“and on the 14th of August an Act was passed, which was 
“the result of the agitation to which he had referred, the 
“ provisions of which governed this trial. Now, whether 
“ the story of the prosecutrix were true or false, from some 
“ cause it did marvellously gather up in its course a great 
“ many of the very topics which were prominently dealt 
“ with in that Act.” We do not believe that the Act was 
the result of the agitation. But certainly it will be long 
before we have seen the last of the noxious crop watered and 
fertilized by the flood of filth which was let loose upon the 
community last July. 


OPPRESSED COLCHESTER. 


A®* interesting discussion on matters touching the first 
principles of domestic law took place the other day 
between Sir Ricnarp Cross and a deputation from the 
Corporation of the ancient borough of Colchester. The 
‘Town Council had been devising some new by-laws to 
enable them to cope with a nuisance beyond the reach of 
the “ordinary law,” and wanted the Home Secretary to 
confirm them. But Sir Ricuarp Cross was rather afraid, 
and the Council got nothing better than a promise to “ take 
“ the matter into consideration.” We are inclined to think 
that the deputation did not know their business, or did not 
know their Home Secretary. They seem to have behaved 
with perfect propriety and decorum, not to have defied any- 
body, and to have gone away without uttering any indignant 
protests. 

It appears that the purport of the proposed by-laws was 
to give power to the borough officers to forbid people to go 
in procession with music or firearms on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Considering that there are five other days in the 
week, and that the power would probably be exercised with 
discretion, this really seems, under the circumstances of 
the case, a modest demand. According to the Mayor, 
the respectable part of the inhabitants of Colchester “ ob- 
“ jected "—and no wonder—“ to Sunday being made a day 
“of noise and disturbance to the whole of the borough. 
“It was not simply the members of the Salvation Army 
“themselves that caused the annoyance with their music 
“and drumming, bad enough as that was; but they were ac- 
“ companied by a great number of roughs who pushed people 
“about and off the path, and it was impossible for aged 
“ people and ladies to go along the streets quietly and 
“ safely.” Therefore “the Council asked for a by-law 
“‘ which would enable them to regulate this traffic and to 
“ prevent the nuisance in future.” It is only right to add 
that the deputation were not unanimous. One gentleman 

asserted that he had left behind at Colchester “ four Liberal 
“ aldermen ” who were “opposed, like himself, to by-laws 
“ of this kind,” because their wisdom discerned in the pro- 
‘posal an insidious “attempt to do away with civil and reli- 
“ gious liberty and crush the Salvation Army.” Therefore 
he hoped that the Home Secretary would receive a depu- 
tation from the “Salvation Army,” and Sir Ricnarp Cross 
answered truthfully, “Of course, my ears are open to every- 
“ body,” and did not add, as he might have, “of that sort.” 
He added a reference to the ‘“ Manchester Unity of 
“ Oddfellows and others who undoubtedly go about per- 
“ petually with flags and bands,” and concluded with the 
illusory promise already mentioned. 

If the pro by-laws are as limited in scope as was con- 


tended on their behalf at the Home Office, there really 
does not seem to be any harm in them. It is absurd to 
represent a regulation which prevents an organized mob 
from annoying the inhabitants of a large town with 


sereechings, trumpets, and drums on the two days in 
the week principally devoted to religion and to busi- 
ness as an infraction of civil and religious liberty. It 
is quite true that people who commit nuisances can be 
and ought to be indicted; but you can only indict in- 
dividuals. The process is long and rather expensive, and 
in the meantime prevention is infinitely better than cure. 
The “Salvation Army” nuisance is one of a somewhat 
novel character, and there is nothing in the least revolu- 
tionary or oppressive in making novel provision by way of 
by-laws for dealing with it. All general rights, like those 
of public meeting, the unreasonable or excessive exercise of 
which gives general annoyance, must be exercised with 
reason and moderation. It is lawful to meet in Hyde Park ; 
but, if there was a meeting of the sort called a demonstra- 


_ tion in Hyde Park every day, or even every week, the right 


of meeting there would become an intolerable nuisance, 
and would be promptly abolished. So it is with the “ Salva- 
“tion Army.” Nobody objects to their performing such 
ceremonies as please them, at such times and in such places 
as they can do so without making themselves a general 
nuisance. But when they do make themselves a nuisance, 
as appears to be the case at Colchester, they must be sup- 
pressed ; and, if they cannot be conveniently suppressed in 
particular places without special powers of police being 
given to the authorities, then those special powers, so far as 


_ experience has shown them to be reasonably necessary, must 


be given. There is nothing in this that need alarm the 
most scrupulous Conservative or the most sensitive Secre- 
tary of State. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. | 


M® ALBERT PELL lately presided at an important 
Conference on Local Government, and took a prin- 
cipal part in the discussion. Sir CHartes DILKE exchanged 
with the chairman compliments which must be supposed to 
have been sincere ; and the whole debate was conducted in 
an amicable spirit. A proposal made by Mr. Coutton, an 
experienced clerk of a Poor-law Union, that the new Parlia- 
mentary districts should be taken as areas of local adminis- 
tration, found little favour with the meeting. Like almost 
all theorists on the subject, Mr. Coutton proposed to render 
Local Government more democratic by abolishing plurality 
of votes, and by excluding ez-officio members from the dis- 
trict Councils. Mr, Pew concurred in accusing the magis- 
trates, who are by virtue of their office Poor-law Guardians, 
of insufficient attendance. In many Unions, where the 
Chairman or Vice-Chairman, or both, are ex-officio members 
of the Board, they must have acquired the confidence of 
their elected colleagues, by competence and by attention to 
their duties; but Mr. Pett has probably ground for his com- 
plaint that in many cases the resident justices take compara- 
tively little part in the administration of the Poor Law. It 
is easy to account for an apparent negligence which is not in 
other matters characteristic of the rural gentry. The ex-officio 
members of the Board form a permanent minority which is 
outvoted as often as the wishes or opinions of landlords and 
tenant-farmers are brought into collision; and the official 
patronage is reserved to themselves by the elected Guardians. 
As it would be impossible to reverse the balance of numbers, 
there may be some pretext for the abolition of an inoperative 
representation of a class. In Ireland the best governed Unions 
are those in which the ex-officio Guardians, who are there 
proportionally more numerous, constitute a majority. It is 
scarcely worth while to contend for the maintenance in Eng- 
land of a system which cannot be defended on popular grounds, 
The plurality of votes in the election of Guardians which is 
allowed by the existing law to the larger ratepayers, though 
it is in the highest degree just and expedient, is probably also 
destined to disappear. Privileges, except those which give 
a monopoly to numerical majorities, have become practically 
indefensible. 

Mr. Coutton and Mr. Pett repeated the common objec- 
tion to the apparent anomaly of allowing a body of persons 
appointed by the Crown or its representatives to levy and 
expend a tax, however small. Mr. Covutton gave the 
measure of the grievance when he said that the justices con- 
trolled the county rate, though he omitted to remind the 
meeting that the county rate forms but a small part of local 
taxation. Mr. Pet admitted that the justices had not 
been guilty of extravagance or of jobbery, and he contrasted 
the financial condition of the counties with that of the 
municipal boroughs, which collectively owe nearly two years’ 
interest on their rateable value. In his further remarks he 
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is reported as having in some degree combined the cases 
of the counties and of the boroughs; but the apparent 
confusion may probably be attributed to necessary conden- 
sation. His general scheme provides for the conversion of 
Unions into Local Government areas, to be administered 
by Boards or Councils. About seven hundred existing 
Local Government districts, and all but the largest boroughs, 
would be constituted as separate Unions. The Guardians 
already form the sanitary authority in rural districts, and 
they would exercise the powers of Highway Boards, of 
School Boards, and generally of all local governing bodies. 
As it would frequently become their duty to provide neces- 
sary sewerage and water supply, the Local Councils would, 
like the urban Corporations, find it necessary to borrow 
money, which would swell the amount of the existing local 
debt. Some representatives of municipalities explained in 
their own defence that a considerable part of their liabilities 
represented valuable ‘property, such as the machinery for 
supplying gas and water. Sir Cuartes DitKe may perhaps 
have added to the cheerfulness of the assemblage by re- 
viving the suggestion that some Imperial taxes might be 
transferred to the local budget ; but ratepayers are slow to 
believe in the probability of any substantial concession. 


Mr. Pew, after condemning the system of ex-officio 
Guardians, proposed to restore an institution which would 
be virtually the same, by imposing a part of the rates on 
the landowners and by giving them a proportionate repre- 
sentation. The burden will be certain and definite, if it is 
imposed; but the corresponding privilege, unless it is 
accompanied by a right of veto, will, for reasons already 
stated, be almost illusory. Property is represented by the 
justices who manage county affairs, but not in ordinary 
cases by ex-officio Guardians. The landlords would, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pett’s plan, be always in the minority; and 
they might become as helpless as the many thousands of 
Conservative ratepayers who contribute to the municipal ex- 
penditure of Birmingham. It is nevertheless possible that 
no other arrangement may be discoverable which would 
approximate more nearly to an equitable adjustment of 
taxation and of administrative power. The landowner, who 
is in almost all cases the ultimate ratepayer, is at present taxed 
for local purposes at the discretion of the occupier. On the 
other hand, the reversioner sometimes obtains an undue 
advantage when the rates are increased during the continu- 
ance of a tenancy. 

The powers given, according to Mr. Pext’s scheme, to the 
Local Boards are so large, that his hearers must have ex- 
pected with some curiosity his more ambitious projects of 
county government. The explanation was not altogether 
clear. e statement that the county authority should be 
intermediate between the primary local authority and the 
Imperial Government is rather rhetorical than instructive. 
At first sight it would appear that all necessary duties 
have already been appropriated. The suggestion that the 
County Boards should relieve Parliament of some of its 
judicial duties is probably impracticable, and the arrange- 
ment would be certainly unjust. The County Board has 
no qualification for administering justice to litigants, who 
sometimes contend for interests which may be expressed in 
millions. In half the cases which would occur, the County 
Board would be a party to the contest in which it is invited 
to act as judge. The character of County Boards, and the 
fitness of their members to perform delicate and complex 
duties, can only be ascertained by experience. Some Boards 
may probably be controlled by local demagogues having 
been elected on political grounds. The proposal that the 
County Board should take part in the proceedings of 
the Charity Commissioners is scarcely more definite; and 
in any case the settlement of schemes for charities would 
take up little time, and it would soon come to an end. 
Sir Cuartes naturally objected to Mr. Pett’s pro- 
posal that one-third of the County Board should be 
chosen by the justices and two-thirds elected by the rate- 
payers. The question would be more important if the 
functions of the County Boards were more serious or more 
clearly stated. The Boards are to take over all the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Quarter Sessions ; but most of 
these duties had been already assigned to the District 
Boards. There is no similar division of authority in the 
Municipal Corporations which are supposed to furnish 
pee for the future rural organization. Local legis- 

ation by two Chambers may prove to be convenient; but 
in the first instance it will be an innovation. 

When the Conference, which was mainly composed of 
men of business, separated, some of its members may have 


remembered with surprise that the part of Hamver had 
been wholly left out of the performance. The popular. in- 
terest which has lately attended the question of Local 
Government has been excited, not by controversies as to the 
mode of electing District Boards, but by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN'S 
threat that they would be entrusted with the power of 
compulsorily seizing on the land. Sir Cuartes DitKE not 
long since suggested that the ratepayers in every parish 
should, instead of acting by elected representatives, vote 
in mass the distribution of land among themselves or 
their neighbours, and that they should also determine 
the amount of rates to be levied for the purpose and the 
terms on which the new freeholds or leaseholds should be 
acquired and held. At the Conference Sir Cuartes Ditkr 
disclaimed the apparent policy of his plan, and confined 
himself to the statement that no plan of County Govern- 
ment could be considered complete unless it included some 
provision for village government. Mr. CHamBerarn will 
not be disposed to explain away his somewhat less extrava- 
gant scheme of confiscation to be perpetrated by elected 
Boards. The constituencies will consist of those who would, 
as he asserts, make short work of property if they were not 
appeased for the moment by a ransom. The demand for 
the three acres and the cow, though the phrase is not Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S, represents with sufficient accuracy the sop 
which is in the first instance to be tendered to the rural 
elector. The Poor-law Guardians and others who attended 
the Conference at Exeter Hall concerned themselves with 
plans for administering Local Government. Their projects 
would not have attracted the interest of the new voters 
who expect that Mr. Cuamperzarn’s promises of plunder 
will be redeemed. Some Radical candidates, who were 
apparently too contemptible to incur the censure or notice 
of the Conference, were base enough to promise the abolition 
of indoor relief. 


TOLERABLE INTOLERANCE. 


dy discreditable attempt to deprive University College 
Hospital of its share in the benefits of the Hospital 
Sunday Fund brought nothing but speedy confusion upon 
its originators, At the Mansion House meeting on ‘Tuesday 
their defeat and exposure were completed. The Council 
of the Fund have embodied in their Report the excellent 
principle that “ matters relating to the internal adminis- 
“tration of hospitals are beyond the province of the 
“ Hospital Fund.” Though it was impossible to expect any 
other result from the inconsiderate action of Dr. ALLon and 
his friends, the vindication of common sense and common 
charity is most opportune, and will reassure every one in- 
terested in the welfare of the great metropolitan charities. 
The prosperity of these admirable institutions, though not 
altogether dependent on the Fund, is in a great measure due 
to it. It cannot be forgotten that not one but all the 
hospitals were seriously threatened, for there is nothing in 
the system of nursing in vogue at University College Hospital 
that is not common to other hospitals. Moreover, at the 
present time the financial position of the majority of the 
hospitals is very unsatisfactory ; the West London Hospital, 
for instance, was lately reported to be in danger of closing 
from this cause. If Dr. Atxon’s sectarian plea for non- 
sectarianism had prevailed, it is clear that the destruction 
of the Hospital Fund must have followed. This was re- 
cognized even by those who were doing their utmost in 
the interests of religion and charity to raise the factious 
cry of sectarianism in hospitals. These persons apparently 
considered the responsibilities of their office of less moment 
than the pleasures, which chance seemed to offer them, of 
soothing sectarian vanity and offering a specious stimulus 
to bigotry. What did it matter that the hospitals and 
their inmates suffered? They imagined they had discovered 
a promising Dissenters’ grievance which, if delicately 
nursed, might develop into a pretty example of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny. Their nursing, as it happened, was any- 
thing but delicate—was, in fact, gratuitous bungling from 
the outset. Now that the whole affair has been threshed 
out by a special Committee, Dr. ALLon’s motion and the 
nature of the support it received are thoroughly exposed. 
The sudden withdrawal of the motion in an early stage of 
its discussion, and the prompt and conclusive testimony 
of physicians of the highest standing, fully disposed of 
the groundless charges brought against the nurses of Uni- 
versity College Hospital. The springs of action are now 
clearly discernible in a petty jealousy which assumed the 
style and attributes of the spirit of injured tolerance— 
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one more proof that the meaner passions do commonly ape 
the nobler. 

The question involved in this pitiable business had ob- 
viously nothing whatever to do with religious toleration. 
The young Nonconformist lady who desired to be admitted 
as a nurse at University College Hospital was rejected 
because she was ineligible under the terms of a con- 
tract between the Hospital Governors and the sisterhood 
of nurses. If, as Dr. Hare explained, she had asked 
to be taught nursing, her request would have been 
granted. Yet it was for merely conforming to their 
own contract that it was proposed by Dr. Aton to 
deprive the Governors of this Frospital of their grant; and 
this intolerant suggestion was urged in the interests of 
toleration. Such a proposition could only meet with one 
response unless the Council of the Hospital Fund were pre- 
pared to dispute the right of the Hospital authorities to 
govern, or to make contracts, or to perform any of the 
natural functions of a public body. The Council have very 
properly declined to pursue this hardy and meddlesome 
course. They have declared they could not do otherwise 
without “ imperilling the existence of the Fund itself,” and 
exceeding their authority. So far, the condemnation of Dr. 
Aon and his sympathizers is complete. Yet it is clear 
from the accounts in the daily papers of the Mansion 
House meeting that the affair died hard, and this 
im spite of the edifying spectacle of the penitent Dr. 
Auton himself seconding the adoption of the Report. 
That gentleman expressed his fears that there was a good 
deal of “ feeling” on the subject “ not yet allayed,” though 
he seemed humorously unconscious that it was he who 
originated the feeling. Mr. Hiccrns attended the meeting to 
testify to the strength of the feeling among Nonconformists, 
in deference to whose unallayed excitement, we presume, he 
moved his amendment to the resolution adopting the Report. 
Now, considering how completely the Report is calculated 
to allay the feeling that disquieted the speakers, and how 
spurious the source of that feeling is proved to be, it is 
difficult to understand either the fears or the action of Mr. 
Hicerns. It would have been more becoming—we will 
not say more natural—in Mr. Hiccrxs to have wrestled 
manfully with his fears ; for there are situations when silence, 
where shame should be, is the better part. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE ELECTIONS. 


C is probabie that among Mr. Cuamper.arn’s audience 
at Birmingham last Thursday there were a not incon- 
siderable number of persons who expected to hear him 
deliver himself at length on Mr. Giapstone’s semi-official 
announcement of his intention, if he gets the chance, of 
“crowning the work of his life,” as his admirers with 
unconscious truth describe it, by the dismemberment of the 
British Empire. If so, these good people were disappointed, 
and we can sympathize with them, though we certainly did 
not share their expectations. We do not go so far as to say 
that the scheme attributed to Mr. Guapsrovz is too strong 
even for Mr. CHamBERLAIN’s digestion, but it does cer- 
tainly belong to the heroic order of political diet, and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is not the man to swallow anything till he is 
quite sure that it will agree with him. Add to this that he 
has for some time past shown a disposition to recommend a 
much less stimulating fare than his chief is now setting before 
the party; and that of course necessitates a certain interval 
for consideration. But, of course, the most serious reason for 
hesitation over such a programme as that of Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
is that which is no doubt already exercising the statesman- 
like mind of Mr. Scuxyapnorst. The doubt which perplexes 
the patriot of that stamp is not whether the Empire will 
hold together under a certain course of action, but whether 
the party majority will do so. Would the constituencies, 
if they were asked the question next week, consent with 
joy to allow the foot of Irish disaffection to be placed on the 

nglish neck? or would they disapprove and even angrily 
resent that operation? Mr. Guapstove has evidently con- 
vinced himself that an affirmative answer may be safely 
given to the former of these inquiries ; but Mr, Coampertain 
is understood not to feel at all so sure on the point. What- 
ever, therefore, he may do hereafter, it is only natural that 
he should be in no hurry to commit himself to the Separa- 
tion Scheme. He has returned a very guarded answer to 
& correspondent who attempted to “draw” him on the sub- 


ject, and at Birmingham his brief reference to the subject was | 


conceived in a still more cautious, not to say sceptical, spirit. 
He has “expressed no approval of any scheme,” and he 
thinks it “very likely” (O Mr. Cuampertatn!) “that the 
“rumour which affects other prominent members of the 
“ Liberal party may be equally groundless.” A rumour 
likely to be groundless when it has taken shape in a pub- 
lished statement which Mr. GiapsTonE declares not to be 
“an accurate representation of his views, nor published 
“ with his knowledge or authority”! Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
however, was content to refer his audience to his chief's 
public utterances, and to protest the resolution of the 
Liberal party to maintain unimpaired the effective union of 
the three kingdoms that owe allegiance, and so forth. Sir 
Cuartes Dike, who spoke the same evening at Chelsea, 
was completely silent on the subject. 


The bulk of Mr. CHampertarn’s speech was addressed to 
subjects which, though they may be thought to require, do 
not receive, from him the same delicate handling that is 
necessary in the treatment of Home Rule. Is it necessary 
to say that these subjects were the triumph of the 
Liberal party at the Elections, and the altogether satis- 
factory relations of the two groups of which it is com- 
posed ? On the former of these topics Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
of course, found himself immediately confronted with the 
perverse action of those detestable boroughs—particu- 
larly of London; and he is to be commended on certain 
novelties in his treatment of the case; such, for in- 
stance, is his mode of explaining one of the phenomena 
less agreeable to Radicalism in the Birmingham election. 
Liberalism in that great centre of enlightenment had, as he 
pointed out with pride, not only maintained but increased its 
strength. In 1885 the Liberal vote was 33,500—“an increase 
“ of more than 1,000 over the number that we polled at the 
“ high flood of Liberal success and Liberal enthusiasm.” It 
was quite true, ne candidly admitted, that the Conservatives 
had “increased their poll in even greater proportions,” having, 
in fact, polled several thousands more than they did five years 
ago. But how? Why, by the votes of “ the class which ordi- 
“ narily is apathetic and indifferent at times of elections.” 
How can the Tories boast of such an improvement as that? 
They have only increased themselves because the incapacity 
of the Liberal Government was so gross and its unpopularity 
so intense as to sting even the most indolent of abstention- 
ists into political action. Surely no earnest Liberal—this 
seems, at least, to be Mr. CHamMBERLAIN’s argument—need 
look with any uneasiness on a “ Tory reaction” which can 
be thus explained. Of course Mr. CuamBerzarn has his 
own theory of what it was which brought out the class 
which is ordinarily apathetic and indifferent at election 
times. They were swept into the Tory net by the fallacious 
and plausible promises of the Fair-trade candidates and by 
the frantic exertions of the publicans and parsons. But 
that, after all, is only a theory—Mr. CoamBer.ain’s theory ; 
and he is welcome to it as a reward for the very important 
admission that three thousand electors of Birmingham, 
unaccustomed, as a rule, to make use of their votes, were 
on this occasion so deeply moved by something or other 
that they all voted, and all in a body, against the Liberals. 
The mass of mankind will be apt to doubt whether the pro- 
mises of Fair-traders, or indeed any promises from anybody, 
have such effect on the action of habitual abstentionists. 
As to the frantic exertions of publicans or parsons, or 
anybody else, they are put forth in vain for the influence of 
any class of intelligent voters who are not already predis- 
posed by the powerful promptings from some internal senti- 
ment or other towards the course along which it is desired 
to impel them. 

As regards London Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was perhaps a 
little less ingenuous. There the Liberal losses were all due 
to the crush of Liberal candidates. There was no other 
cause—none. “I do not hesitate to say that in London 
“ fifteen seats at least were lost owing to the foolish divisions 
“ provoked by ambition and petty vanity, and 
“owing to the utter lack of anything like popular repre- 
“sentative organization”—a want which of course told 
against the Liberals alone. The candidates who have 
injured their party in the way complained of are, it 
will be observed, increasing in number, like the com- 
batants in a story told—though not attested on oath 
—by a certain knight. The five ill-advised competitors 
who were all that Mr. Gapstone could distinguish, number, 
Mr. CuamBerLaIn “does not hesitate to say,” fifteen. 
Perhaps some other member of the party will now not 
hesitate to say that the Liberal electorate, having been 
divided in its mind between these twenty candidates, and 
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having distributed its votes improvidently over the five-and- 
twenty names, the whole defeat is accounted for. On the 
internal condition of the Liberal party Mr. CHamBERLAIN is 
more excellent still. His argument appears to run as follows. 
Those who pretend to discover disunion in the party, and to 
believe that the Moderates are likely to break away from 
the Radicals, do not understand the spirit of concession which 
reigns. The Radicals will deal tenderly with the Moderates, 
and the Moderates will meet them half-way. What makes 
this spirit of mutual accommodation more likely to prevail is 
that the Moderates—if you come to look at it—are in a miser- 
able minority. An overwhelming proportion of the Liberals 
returned are really advanced Liberals, and will support an 
advanced programme—argal, there is no fear of a split. 
We must ask Mr. Cuamperzain’s pardon if we have mis- 
represented his argument ; but we do not believe that it is 

ible to niake anything else of it, and that for the very 

iliar reason that, beginning in a tone of conciliation to- 
wards the Moderates, he ended, even as good Mr. Cruucks 
was wont to'end, by hinting that he is quite strong enough 
to teach them how to behave themselves, and means to 
stand none of their nonsense. 


COUSINS OF THE CARP 


F all fresh-water fish that are worth cultivation for the table 
the tench gives the least trouble. Almost any pond will suit 
his contented mind ; like the modest violet, he shuns the “ eager 
e of day,” and the deeper and quieter the pool in which he is 
placed, the better he is pleased. Like his near relation and close 
ally, the carp, swift rivers are not to his taste; gravelly beds, 
clear running water, are to him abominations, A deep quiet 
pond, with a bottom of mud, in which he can find the larve upon 
which he principally subsists, is more to his mind; or, better still, 
one of those deep pits from which clay has been dug for bricks. 
When these pits are filled with water, tench thrive greatly 
therein ; the quiet which is conducive to meditation seems also 
conducive to adi tissue, and in such situations tench grow fat 
and multiply in a manner most edifying to their proprietor. 

Tench are found in most slow-running rivers and ponds in 
Europe, and in many places are greatly esteemed for the table. 
In England they are found in great quantities in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, aud also in the Southern and Midland counties, but 
further north they gradually diminish. In Scotland they are 
rare, and the few instances of their presence there have to be 
accounted for by Yarrell by the fact that the ponds in which 
they exist are solely supplied by rain water, as the hard spring 
water of Scotland he o utterly unsuited to the requirements 
of tench. However, if rain water were the only thing wanted for 
a tench’s happiness, it seems strange that he should not thrive 
under. Scotch skies. ‘Tench are pretty widely distributed in 
Ireland, for they are known to exist in ponds in the coun- 
ties of Cork, Dublin, and Kilkenny. The non-appearance of 
the tench in the North is probably owing to its dislike of 
cold. In the winter it generally buries itself in the mud, 
and, as Couch remarks, “ there lies concealed, perhaps for a 
longer time than is pleasing to itself, although from the power 
it  peete'p of extracting the minutest portions of air from almost 
exhausted water, it continues to live while other tish must have 
perished.” This peculiarity of the tench has afforded scope for 
experiments, which have proved that this fish is able to breathe 
when the quantity of oxygen is reduced to the five-thousandth 
part of the bulk of water ; ordinary river water generally contain- 
ing one per cent. of oxygen. Dr. Roget observed “‘ that this fact 
shows the admirable perfection of the organs of this fish, which 
can extract so minute a quantity of air from water, to which that 
air adheres with great tenacity.” This characteristic of the tench, 
which enables it to live under circumstances which would kill 
many other fish, greatly increases its value as a marketable com- 
modity. Like its cousin the carp, it can be conveyed long dis- 
tances to market, packed in straw or wet moss, and, if not sold, 
brought back to the pond or stew from whence it was taken, to 
await another occasion of sale. In England, the merits of the 
tench as food are but little known, a remark that could equally be 
applied to many other things that rank amongst good and whole- 
some i of food with our more enlightened Continental 
neighbours. In France and Italy tench are highly esteemed ; even 
in small country towns in France as much as one franc a pound or 
upwards is given for them. In Holland it is said that tench are 
considered a first-rate delicacy, and equal to turtle. Much of the 
excellence of tench, however, depends on their feeding; but this 
may be said to be the case with all fish as well as animals. Mr, 
Frank Buckland said that “the natural food both of carp and 
tench isthe larvee of insects, small worms, and the soft parts of 
various — lants,” and Mr. Gillbank, an eminent botanist, a 
friend of Mr. Buckland, adds that “the water in which they 
[tench] are placed cannot be too soft.” The slime at the bottom of 
ponds in which tench love to bury themselves does not seem to 
affect their flavour. . Yarrell mentions some tench that were taken 
out of Munden Hall Fleet in Essex,“ which was so thick with 
weeds that the flew-nets could hardly be sunk through them, 


and where the mud was intolerably fetid, and had dyed the 
fish of its own colour, which was that of ink, yet no tench 
could be better grown or of a sweeter flavour; many were taken 
that weighed nine and some ten pounds the brace.” It would 
have been simpler to have given the weight of any individual 
fish, as the above method of reckoning is apt to remind the 
reade: of the Yankee’s boast about the mosquitoes of his native 
land—‘‘ Many of them would weigh a pound!” Tench, how- 
ever, do attain a fine size, though not so great a one as the 
carp, whom, however, they surpass in beauty of colour and ex- 
cellence of meat. Tench seldom attain a greater weight in this 
country than seven or eight pounds, though in Italy, it is stated, 
they sometimes grow to twenty pounds. The usual weight of 
tench in small ponds is from two to three pounds, and this average 
is only attained under favourable circumstances as water, 
numbers, and feeding. In 1874 a tench was taken at Sonning 
that weighed five pounds, and at Reservoir one year when the 
water was very lowa number of tench of three and four pounds each 
were taken. Mr. Manley mentions one glorious “ take” of tench 
in the Avon a few miles above Christchurch, at which he assisted. 
With the help of nets, five tench were taken averaging over five 
pounds each, the largest weighing close upon six pounds. Such 
splendid tench, however, are rare, and most anglers for this wary 
fish esteem themselves lucky if a day’s sport produces several two- 
unders. In water that suits them tench are marvellously Pv 
ific ; in a fish of four pounds weight Bloch counted nearl 
hundred thousand ova. They spawn about the middle of June, 
or, as Willughby remarks, “ when the wheat is in blossom.” The 
development of the grains of spawn is extraordinarily rapid. In 
Muller's Archives for 1836 M. Rusconi observed that “ soon after 
the application of the milt the ovum loses its spherical form, and 
swells out into the form of a pear, and at the point where the 
swelling begins it is surrounded with a cluster of microscopic 
globules, which before were spread ull over its surface. In half 
an hour the pear-shaped excrescence is divided into four globules, 
which in another quarter of an hour are subdivided into eight, 
and after a similar period into thirty-two, which still remain 
clustered together on the top of the egg. In another half- 
hour more globules appear, which become less in size as they 
increase in numbers, and at length, from their minuteness, that 
part of the egg to which they are attached becomes almost 
as smooth as before they made their appearance. The embryo 
fish is now seen in the form of a whitish transparent speck, 
which is the rudiment of the backbone. The organization 
of the skin then proceeds, and the embryo as it is coiled 
round tle yolk increases in length until the head becomes 
perceptible, In forty hours from the first this embryo tench 
gives signs of motion, and in further twelve bours it has freed 
itself from the skin of the egg, at which time the fish is two 
lines in length, and the blood is of its natural colour. For some 
hours after leaving the egg the young a inert; lying on 
their sides and unable to swim, but when the swimming bladder 
becomes developed they assume their proper position and activity.” 
In stocking ponds with tench it will ound that the larger 
and finer the fish that are turned down for breeding the 
better; it is the most certain way of obtaining good-sized fish 
for table in the shortest space of time. Ponds should not be 
allowed to get over-stocked, and from the breeding-pond the 
small fish should be withdrawn from time to time, and deposited 
elsewhere as much for their own benefit as that of their parents. 
Two males to one female is the right proportion of the sexes 
amongst the tench, and certainly not less than three to two at 
the outside should be turned down for breeding purposes, 
male tench is easily distinguishable by the larger size of the 
ventral fin, which, as Mr. Couch remarks, “has a stout, thick, 
crooked, and transversely-striated first ray.” A mixture of greaves 
and meal is excellent food for tench which are being kept for 
the table; on it they thrive, and a well-fed tench is a most 
worthy fish from a gastronomical point of view. As regards his 
capabilities of affording sport, opinions differ, but most anglers 
seem to that he is a most capricious fish. One day he 
will take almost any bait offered to his notice; another, and 
another, and another, he will ignore the angler’s best worm so com- 
pletely that it would seem impossible that a tench ever existed in 
the pond under notice. Mr, Francis mentions an example of this 
peculiarity of the tench. He was told by the proprietor of a 
small pond in Hampshire that it was full of fine tench. He 
fished all one evening, and only got a miserable little half- 
rag a and would have given iP in despair, but the owner begged 
im to try again next day. He did so, and was rewarded by 
catching so many that at last he got tired of pulling them out, and 
left off while the fish were yet biting freely. He went back to the 
pond next day, and caught one small tench; and, though he re- 
turned on many occasions, in hope of resuming the splendid sport 
he had had, he never caught a single tench there again. Though 
tench sometimes feed freely all day, their favourite feeding-time 
is dusk, when the angler can scarcely see his float. Tench, like 
bream, will sometimes take the bait when standing on their heads 
searching for food on the bottom; the angler’s float then ceases to 
“cock,” for the leads on the line hang downwards from the fish’s 
mouth as he rises tail foremost. It behoves the fisherman, there- 
fore, to keep his eyes open if he wishes to strike at the right 
moment, which authorities maintain should only be when he sees 
his float well carried off. On the Norfolk Broads, besides the 
numbers of tench that are caught in bow-nets, there is a curious 
local way of catching them, which, though not so common as it 
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used to be, is still resorted to by the Broadmen. During the hot 
summer days, and especially at the spawning-time, tench love to 
bask on the surface of the water. The approach of the fishermen 
in a boat only disturbs them sufficiently to make them seek the 
shelter of the nearest bed of reeds, to which the angler cautiously 
follows them. He can see where any particular fish has paused 
in his flight by the bubble which rises when he stops, and, 
lowering one hand cautiously under the fish, just behind the gills, 
he raises it gently, yet rapidly, out of the water and into the boat. 
The tench seems to think that the fingers creeping under it are 
only bits of weed; but the tench-tickler must be careful of two 
ings—one is, not to touch the fish on the tail, as a violent dash 
away is the immediate consequence; and the other is, to be cau- 
tious, in lifting the tench into the boat, not to touch the gunwale 
with his knuckles, as the slightest jar wakes the fish from its 
a dream, and it will probably flounce out of its captor’s 
d and esca’ a wiser, if not a sadder, fish. In the Fauna of 
Norfolk the Rev. M. Lubbock said that, in the course of a favour- 
able day, a tench-tickler “ would easily secure five or six dozen ”; 
and Mr. Davies, in his Norfolk Broads and Rivers, mentions a 
fisherman at Oulton who has frequently successfully “tickled” 
seventeen brace of large tench in the course of a summer's after- 
noon. Itis a pity that this interesting mode of catching tench 
should be on the wane, as Mr. Davies affirms it to be ; bow-nets are 
probably one of the causes of its decline, and a continuance of 
cold, wet summers is another, as tench are only found basking 
near the top of the water in very hot sunny weather, owing to 
their extreme sensitiveness to cold. 

Bream are, like tench, fond of still, quiet waters with soft soil 
bottoms, in which they find theirchief sustenance. Izaak Walton 
speaks highly of this “large and stately fish,” as he calls him, a 
name his appearance assuredly merits. The Boke of St. Albans 
calls him “a noble fyssche and a deynteous,” and gives particular 
directions for catching him. Even as far back as Chaucer bream 
were known and appreciated, for that poet referred to them in 
his Prologue to the Canterbury Tales :— 

Full many a fair partrich hadde he in mewe 

And many a Breme and many a Luce in stewe. 
Sir William Dugdale states that in 1419, when the labour of a 
skilled artisan was worth less than sixpence a day, a single bream 
was valued at twenty pence. Inthe P%ctorial History of England, 
vol. ii., mention is made of a pie containing four bream, which was 


sent from Warwickshire to a distant part of Yorkshire, and cost 


sixteen shillings; a proof that these fish must have been highly 
valued to be thought worth sending on such a long journey. 
Bream, though not so common as carp and tench, are found in 
‘most parts of England except Cornwall and Devonshire, and in 
Treland they inhabit the lakes of the northern part of the island. 
In Lough Erne, that “ fishiest ” of lakes, bream abound in such 
enormous shoals that they make a ripple on the water like a stiff 
breeze of wind. Leland, in that quaint language so peculiar to 
himself, says that “in Wales, not far from Breckenok, in Llyn 
tham, which is in bredth a mile, and a two miles of length, 

and wher as it is depest a thirteen fadom, it berith as the principale 
fisch a great numbre of Bremes, and they appere in May in 
mighti sculles. So that sumtime they breke large nettes; and 
ons frayed appereth not in the bryme of the water that 
yere againe.” In many places where bream abound nets are 
used for taking them. In Ireland this is the case, where the 
bream run to a very large size, attaining sometimes twelve and 
fourteen pounds. They are usually bought by the poorer classes, 
who split and salt them to eat with their potatoes in winter. In 
England the poorer classes are not so wise; and in Norfolk, 
where bream swarm, the amount of these fish that used to be 
thrown away in heaps to rot on the banks was an absolute dis- 
- in a country where there is such destitution as in England. 
ince the passing of the Norfolk and Suffolk Freshwater Fisheries 
Act in 1877 this has happily been put a stop to, as these immense 
quantities of fish were caught by poachers dragging the rivers 
with small-meshed nets. Most of the bream caught in Norfolk 
are sent to towns such as Manchester and Birmingham, where 
there are large numbers of poor Jews, who buy the bream at a 
low price for eating on fast-days. It has been affirmed by Mr. 


_ Greville Fennell, in the columns of the Field, that on Trentside 


bream are held in high estimation for the table, and it is said that 
a bream weighing 17 lbs. was once taken in the Trent. The one 
drawback to a bream’s gastronomical merit is that he is furnished 
with a double row of ribs, which correspond to those of the 
herring, shad, and pilchard. But in a fish of so large a size it 
seems absurd to allow this fact to militate much against him, when 
herrings, whose diminutive bodies often seem to contain nething but 
bones, are so highly appreciated. In France bream are much 
eaten, ten or twelve sous a pound being the usual price in country 
towns. The old French proverb, “Qui a bréme peut bramer ses 
amis,” which Izaak Walton translates, “ He that hath Breams in 
his pond is able to bid his friend welcome,” proves that in France 
@ bream, like good wine, “needs no bush.” But though opinions 
may differ in our enlightened land as to a bream’s toothsomeness, 
all authorities agree as to his merits as a “sporting” fish. His 
deep sides give him immense advantages in offering resistance. 
Mr. Manley says of him that “he makes bold, strong, determined 
rushes when first hooked, and a young angler with anything like 
fine tackle will have his nerve and skill well tested in landing a 
aes He is a shy and timid fish, and almost as crafty as 
an old carp, while of all fish he is, perhaps, the most light and 


delicate in his biting ; and the larger he is, the more tenderly does 
he seem to take the bait.” Bream are also as sensitive to vibra- 
tions of sound as their cousins the ,and Mr. Manley there- 
fore advises all bream-anglers to wear list slippers or golcshes in 
their punts, as no sound is more apt to scare away bream than the 
noise of boots on the floor of a boat or punt. Ordinary float- 
tackle, such as is used for roach-fishing, will be found equally 
serviceable for ordinary-sized bream ; big bream are more usually 
taken on the “leger.” It is well also for a bream-angler to arm 
himself with a stout apron and cloth, for bream are covered, much 
like the tench, with a thick slime, which would ruin the angler’s 
clothes irretrievably were it not for these precautions. The 
necessity of a new suit of clothes for each day’s bream-fishing 
would be apt to chill the enthusiasm of the most ardent fisher of 
carp-bream, 


ON SOME LATE GREAT VICTORIES. 


it is well known (for they themselves have said it) that English 

Liberals have “ won one of the most splendid victories known 
to history,” by getting returned to Parliament in a minority of 
333 out of 668: On this point there can be no dispute. For 
clearly there is neither use nor amusement in arguing that 333 is 
not the larger half of 668. The medius terminus of argument is 
not present. But, as we have done before, so yet once again do 
we pro to deal with some of the ways and means y which 
this famous victory was won. An obliging correspondent has sent 
us a cutting from a Kentish newspaper, which contains the fullest 
and best account of how the drum ecclesiastic has been beaten by 
Mr. Gladstone's friends that we have yet seen. Ié is really in- 
teresting, if only because in London and the larger towns such 
things do not get reported, and a considerable number of the 
readers of the Saturday Review are probably quite unaware of 
their existence. The exhortations, again, of the sixty Noncon- 
formist ministers who have earned immortal glory and received 
the thanks of Mr. Gladstone by carrying Merionethshire were 
probably delivered in a language not understood of “ Saxon 
devils.” Again, the discourses delivered in the Western and 
Eastern counties by local preachers and other shepherds only a 
little higher in rank never get reported at all, either in town 
or country. A two-column — of a sermon preached by 
a person calling himself the v. Harold Rylett, in Earl 
Street Chapel, Maidstone, is therefore a matter of very con- 
siderable interest. We have some vague associations with the 
name of the Rev. Harold Rylett, but we are not quite sure what 
they are. Perhaps it was hop-poles, perhaps something else. 
But the really interesting thing is not who the Rev. Harold 
Rylett may be or what is his record, but what he said on this 
occasion. For the sermon—itself delivered after the Election—is, 
it may be pretty safely asserted, a fair specimen of the kind of 
stuff that cushion-thumpers all over the kingdom have been for 
weeks and months delivering before that Election to audiences 
which, in some cases at any rate, hear hardly any other hortatory 
voice on any subject. 

The population of All Muggleton are said to have provided the 
Rev. Harold Rylett with a very large congregation, and the Rev. 
Harold Rylett n with candour by expounding his own political 
views, “as a public teacher of religion.” “The Liberal part 
was the party of progress; it therefore was the party whi 
believed in God ft aimed at the establishment of God’s kingdom 
on this earth. Jt was the party to which Christ belonged.” This 
(though the italics are ours) is textual, and we are not going to 
use any strong language about blasphemy or the like. It is the 
great merit of persons like the Rev. Harold Rylett that they 
dispense the comnientator from any exertions of that sort; they 
are their own best exegetes, and only a little running marginal 
annotation is required. Mr. Rylett then, we see, knows that the 
Saviour of mankind belonged to the party of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bradlaugh. We need not ask whether he found it in the 
Apocryphal gospels, inasmuch as a Dissenting minister is not usually 
learned in theology. ‘To continue. “Toryism was what darkness 
was to the ancients—namely, the maleficent and evil power.” It 
will be observed that in this statement, as in the former one (that 
Liberals aimed at the establishment of the kingdom of God, the 
Divinity being apparently not strong enough to establish it for 
Himself), a slight flavour of Manicheism may be detected by the 
vigilant theologian ; but here, again, it would probably be wrong 
to suspect Mr. Rylett of a learned heresy. “ They could only be 
for God and Christ or against God and Christ, as they could 
only be [for ‘as’ lege ‘so’?] Atheists or Theists, Liberals or 
Tories ...... Toryism denied God and accordingly was not 
bound by any moral law. It consequently crucified Christ and re- 
jected Christianity.” This the Rev. Harold, with an evident relish 
of his own candour, again described as a frank avowal, and so, no 
doubt, in a certain sense itis, Itmay indeed be doubted in passing 
whether it is safe to tell such an evil beast as a Tory is, accordi 
to this reverend person, that he is “ not bound by any moral obli- 

tion,” but that must be for the Reverend Harold Rylett to decide. 
ome thus defined Toryism and Tories generally, and so got 
fundamentals settled, the reverend man seems to have gone on to 
the particular. 

e declared in the first place that he had “taken little or no 
” in the contest which had just closed, ‘and in which he 
admitted (for Mr. Rylett does not seem to have got to the 
more perfect doctrine that defeat is victory) that his party had 
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been defeated. He had looked on this conflict “ with impartial 
eyes "—the impartial eyes of a person who holds that Toryism 
denies God, crucifies Christ, rejects Christianity, and is not bound 
by any moral law. After which it is not wonderful that the 
impartial onlooker considered it “his duty as a public teacher of 
religion” to say that, “as it appeared to him, the Tory party in 
Maidstone had been guilty of almost every form of dishonesty.” 
“They had lied in the most shocking manner, and had, as he 
believed, resorted to means of the most abominable character” 
to obtain votes. Which impartial statement Mr. Rylett pro- 
ceeded to sustain in detail with equal impartiality. “He was 
not, of course, in @ position to say that they [the poorer voters} 
actually received pecuniary consideration for their votes. . . . But 
he thought, indeed he had no moral doubt,” that they did. The 
interval in the text which we have represented by points contains 
the argument, not very — stated, by which Mr. Rylett re- 
conciles his conscience to “thinking,” and “indeed having no 
moral doubt ” about what he is nevertheless “ not, of course, in a 
position to say.” Many men of Muggleton had been accustomed 
to be bribed; they asked the Liberals for bribes; the good 
Liberals refused and the naughty Muggletonians went to the 
poll “in go! with the Tory agents.” This proves bribery 
to the Rev. Harold’s mind, and, encouraged by his own advance 
from not being in a position to say to being in a position to 
say without the least moral doubt, he makes a further step, 
and has “not the slightest doubt in his own mind that an 
enormous amount of bribery was committed, with the full con- 
nivance of well-known men belonging to the Tory party.” For 
this reason, it seems, the Tory party were “ the real infidels” of 
the community, a statement which may not seem in exact logical 


Abuse, and with the Nonconformist pulpit not less ubiquitous 


| and too o!ten more actively occupied and utilized than the Oburch 
| pulpit; with the parson shy (and very justly so) of touching on 


politics and the minister eager to seize every occasion; with an 
entire want of scruple on the part of the teachers and a too pre- 
valent want of intelligence on the part of the taught, who 
can wonder at the result? Imagine (and the imagination only 
corresponds to fact) thousands of Keverend Harold Rylette urging 
the rustic who has some religious sense not to crucify Christ by 
voting for the Tory party which denies God, describing the said 
party to others whose religious conscience is less tender as made 
up of selfish wealth and unscrupulous debauchery, painting it to a 
third set as (in words not yet quoted) striving “to maintain laws 
which keep the poorest poor and the most ignorant ignorant.” 
Then some idea, and a pretty accurate one, may be obtained of the 
causes which procured those “late great victories” which partly 
repaired the Liberal overthrow. 


FLOODS IN LOWER BENGAL 


RECENT advices from India have told us of a plague of waters 

in some districts of Lower Bengal, and the possible concur- 
rence or the apprehension of flood with famine, may give point 
toa remark of an ex-Secretary of State that “there is always 
something unpleasant happening in India.” It would be para- 
doxical to say that an inundation is in India sometimes more of a 
blessing than a curse. But it is quite certain that it ought never 
to be regarded as a terrible visitation equal in duration, intensity, 


relevance, but which follows from, and is indeed rather weakly 
tautologous with the more general statements made above, that 
Tories, by the law of their Toryism, are deniers of God, crucifiers | 
of Christ, and rejecters of Christianity. Mr. Rylett then dilated 

on the wickedness of suggesting that the Liberal candidate was | 
an Atheist because he was accompanied in his canvass by an | 
Atheist or somebody who bore the reputation of one. Now, we | 
are far from saying that this extension of noscitur a sociis is fair, 
but still if—observe we say if—it is clear that a man is bribed 
because he keeps the company of a Tory agent, it would seem 
to be at least permissible to doubt his orthodoxy because — 
he keeps company with Atheists. But the Tories of Maid-— 
stone went, it seems, further than turning Mr. Rylett’s arguments 
against him. They said the Liberal candidate was a member 
of tbe Liberation Society when he was not. This was very wrong 
of them, no doubt, and will find no excuse here. But the wrong, 
as viewed by the impartial eyes of this public teacher of religion, 
is a fresh proof that “the Tory party was utterly lost to all moral 
sense, had cast out God and crucified Christ.” Moreover, eve 

member of the Tory party was responsible for this “ audacious,” 
*‘ abominable,” “ foul,” “dastardly ” lie. The proverb about eating 
sour grapes did not commend itself in high quarters of old; but 
Mr. Harold Rylett has no doubt about itnow. Then follows some 
allusions to local election horseplay which are dark to us, but on 
which Mr. Rylett bases his conviction of the “ horrible, humiliat- 
ing, and blasphemous” conduct of the Maidstone Tory party. 
After this the composure of the student may be shaken for a little 
by finding the utterer of all this rancorous rubbish repeating the 


and effect to a protracted drought ; and though it occasions a good 
deal of inconvenience and some suffering for a time, it leaves behind 
it results which, all things considered, may be viewed as substan- 
tial benefits. For there are floods caused by rain-water only, 
floods caused by rain and an abnormal rise of the Ganges owing 
to the melting of the Himalayan snows, and floods caused by 
cyclones in the Bay of Bengal acting on the bore in certain tidal 
rivers and creeks. We except the last of the three from the 
category of doubtful visitations. They are, though limited, in- 
stances of the most terrible of nature's operations in a tropical 
climate. In 1833 the whole of Saugor Island, at the mouth of 
the Hoozhly River, was reduced to its primeval state of jungle and 
barbarism by a storm-wave. In 1864 and again in 187, Bengal 
was visited by cyclonesin the autumn. In 1877,similarly, during 
the administration of Sir Richard Temple, the population of the 
island of Sandip, at the mouth of the Megna River, was prac- 
tically swept away in the space of one quarter of an hour by 
a waye nine feet high which rolled up from the Bay of Bengal 
at midnight and took the inhabitants by surprise. Only a few 

rsons were saved on the tops of houses or in trees, while thou- 
sands perished, and the destruction of cattle, goats, and poultry, 
as well as of wild animals, hogs, and deer, was past calculation. 
Even without the assistance of a storm-wave, certain affluents of 
the River Hooghly were always unmanageable. Some thirty or 
forty years ago there was a standing controversy between engi- 
neers, the Military or Dilatory Board as it was then termed, and 
the Secretaries to the Bengal Government, about the proper treat- 
ment of such rivers as the Rup Narayan and the Damuda, which 
fall into the Hooghly several miles below Calcutta. The sides of 


most sacred words of a sacred book, and declaring that the one 
rayer which sprang to the lips of the party to which he belongs 
is “ Father, forgive them,” &c. But this is only a passing qualm 


of disgust. One goes on with unabated interest to find the | 


Reverend Harold denouncing “the combination of a Church 
which pretends to be supremely religious with selfish wealth and 
unscrupulous debauchery.” Still, one is glad to find that 1,839 
men in Muggleton went to the poll “ with clean hands and pure 
hearts in the cause of truth and righteousness,’ and thanking God, 
no doubt, that they were not as these Tories. And some very 
fine language about the grand old cause is wound up by a final 
description of the political party to which Mr. Rylett does not 
belong as “ these poor creatures who have crucitied their Saviours, 
~ these even poorer creatures who have hounded them on to 

0 it.” 

There are some good people who have a stock protest ready 


against the bestowal of any serious attention on this kind of | 


frantic folly. What is the good, they say, of making persons of 
importance out of persons like the Reverend Harold Rylett, the 
mere corpora vilia of the “ mechanical operations of the spirit,” 
the riffraff and last survivors of the tribe of Jack? The only 
answer is that they are persons of importance. Mr, Harold 
Rylett’s impartial comments were made after the defeat of his 
man. But other Mr. Harold Ryletts by scores and hundreds in 
Suffolk and Somerset, in Wiltshire and Norfolk, carried their men in 
beyond all doubt by the same kind of “ impartial” comment before 
the Election. Liberalism is the party to which Christ belonged; Tory- 
ism is the maleficent power; loryism denies God, crucities Christ, 
rejects Christianity; the Tory party are guilty of every kind of 
dishonesty. They bribe, they lie, their conduct is horrible, humi- 
liating, and blasphemous, This language, and probably language 
stronger still, has been echoing in the Bethcls and Bethesdas of 
the rural counties all over the Western, Central, and Eastern 
counties of England not to mention Wales, Where those com- 
munities are leavened with resident intelligence, as in the Home 
counties, the bluster has failed, as it failed at Maidstone. Where : 
such a leaven did not prevail, it has in too many cases succeeded. 


these rivers for miles in the districts of Hooghly, Howrah, and a 
of Midnapore were protected by thin embankments, which 
almost invariably gave way under any extra pressure. A volume 
_ of water, often brackish from the influence of the tide, burst 
through the opening, spread over twenty or thirty miles of 
_ country, and as Burke said in his celebrated description of Hyder 
| Ali’s invasion of the Carnatic, consumed every house, blasted 
| every field, and destroyed every temple. The result was literally 
| ruin to the standing crop of rice in August and September, and a 
| pestilent legacy of saline deposit in the plains and of unwholesome 
| water in the tanks and reservoirs, At length, after years of paper 
| warfare, deputations of officials to the spot, and the advice of the 
late Mr. F. Simms—a very able civil engineer sent out, amongst 
other things, to survey tne line of the East India Railway—some 
one suggested the bright idea of doing away altogether with the 
| embankment on the right or western bank of one of the above- 
mentioned intractable rivers. The excess of water was allowed 
to spread over the country for two or three miles, when it was met 
| by a rise in the country. U/lterius tentare nefas. This got rid of 
| a deal of the supertluous element, with em 2 only to a limited 
| tract of country, The embankments on the left or eastern side, 
| if we remember right, were strengthened, the land there bei 
below the bed of the river; and since this course wen oleae 
disastrous visitations of tlood have been less frequent and less 
severe in the districts to the west of Calcutta. 

But the case of the large, populous, and well-cultivated districts 
which make up Ceutral and Eastern Bengal is totally ditlerent, 
Here there are no tidal waters to destroy the productive powers 
of the soil, and it may be said with strict truth that the normal 
and proper condition of large parts of these districts, in the months 
of July, August, and September, is oue of moditied, beneficent, 
and well-regulated inundation, In that part ot Western Bengal 
where the alluvial clay gives place to the red sandstone, there is 
every now and then a rise in such rivers as the More and the 
Adjai, or “ Unconquerabie,” as water pours down from the Santal 
Hills and other small ranges. But these rivers fall as rapidly as 


With the Nonconformist pulpit in this new sense a School of | they rise, and they do little harm except perhaps to a bridge or 
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embankment on the E. I. Railway. The Ryot in Central and 
Lower Bengal expects that the dry and level plain over which his 
cattle pastured in spring after the crop was reaped in the winter 
months, will be covered with water varying in depth from two or 
three to eight feet during all July and August. His‘staple crop, 
the Aumon or lute rice, may be backed to outstrip the rising 
waters and to conquer in the race, if the rise be only gradual. 
The rice crop lives and flourishes with its roots under water for 
four months in succession, where other staples would rot, and the 
stalks keep pace with the advancing inundation, rear their heads 
above the surface of the water, and make a plain of miles in 
extent present the appearance of an unbroken sheet of green. One 
curious feature of these inundations is that though the land is 
flooded, no water is visible from a distance. Locomotion by 
bullock-carts or pedestrians is, of course, suspended. Villages 
appear like islands in a verdant ocean. Cattle are tethered on the 
ground nearest the homesteads, a few feet above the highest 
water-level, and communication between one village and another 
is carried on entirely by boats, punted rather than rowed across 
_ epparently sheeted with magnificent breadths of cultivation. 

‘or the missionary visiting his out-stations, for the policeman or 
the Inspector of Schools on his rounds, for the agriculturist 
carrying his produce to market, no vehicle is available but the 
light skiff, the guard-boat, or the frail canoe holding one person 
only, hollowed out of a single trunk. The worst of such a timely 
fied tolerate visitation is discomfort and not disaster. Snakes 
driven from the lower levels by the water seek refuge in Ryots’ 
huts, and deaths from their bites do swell the catalogue of 
accidents and serve as convenient cloaks for undetected or un- 
accounted crimes. Children are with difficulty kept from falling 
into ditches and holes. ‘l'o the English resident the climate, 
though not pestilential, is moist and unpleasant, as Mr. Mantalini 
would have said. Everything is covered with blue mould. Books 
fall to pieces; and, bad as the effects of the surcharged atmo- 
sphere may be on leather, silk, and clothes of all sorts, the 
most imprudent treatment is to shut such articles up in cup- 
boards and shelves. But it is a short step from a beneficent 
to a ruinous inundation. The Hindus of Lower Bengal apply 
to the month of Srivan, or the latter half of July and the 
first half of August, the distinctive epithet of Dhara. It is 
the cascade or the spout. The worst thing that can happen is 
& deferred and violent rainy season. When there have been 
copious showers in May and June, the Ryot has had ample time 
to plough and sow and to transplant his rice-stalks from nurseries 
to fields before the heaviest rains descend. But if the former rain 
be withheld and the latter rain falls in torrents, the rice is ruined 
before it can make head and hold its own. Siva, the destructive 
power in Hindu mythology, wins the day over Vishnu, the pre- 
server. It is roughly calculated that rice in the ear may remain 
some twelve hours or a little more under water and yet survive if 
the inundation recedes. But when the land is deluged by arrears 
of rainfall, and that rainfall is swelled by the flow of waters from 
the affluents, or what Mr. W. W. Hunter happily calls the dis- 
tributaries of the Ganges, the result may be a calamity calculated 
to test the energies of the administrator and the charity and bene- 
volence of the Zemindar. Men and women take refuge in trees and 
boats, and shiver in their thin garments when the thermometer 
drops, as it may do in one week, from 88° to 76°. Cattle are 
drowned in large numbers. In hundreds of houses fires cannot 
be lit, nor rice and veyetables cooked. The Magistrate and his 
subordinates are fully occupied for days in saving lives, in supply- 
ing food, and in meeting the emergency by timely donations. No 
one ought to speak lightly of a trial which ruins a valuable staple 
crop, destroys cattle and goats by hundreds, inflicts a vast deal of 
actual suffering and distress on a patient and orderly population, 
hinders the punctual payments of rent, and probably increases the 
normal amount of rural crime and agrarian litigation. Yet a rain- 
fall of seventy or eighty inches, of which nearly one-half may 
fall in six weeks, is not without its advantages, and under any 
aspect it is far preferable to a drought extending for the same 
months over a like or a larger area. In the first place, the 
rain, combined with the overflow of the Bengal rivers from the 
Jellinghi to the Poddha, from the Teesta to the Kosai, leaves 
behind it a valuable deposit of silt. The arable land which is 
nine-tenths of the plain, is not merely improved and manured; 
the soil is absolutely renewed in all its strength and vigour. 
Tanks are replenished with what is eventually a supply of pure 
and wholesome water. The water of the Ganges, when it has 
had a little time to settle, is not far inferior to that of the Nile. 
Ditches and watercourses are thoroughly cleansed. The cold- 
weather crop, grown on lands where the early rice has been 
reaped, can be sown in October in all its rich and splendid 
variety ; vetches and pulses, mustard and linseed, oats and barley. 
Cholera disappears, though it must be admitted that low fevers 
fare prevalent at the change of the seasons, when the inundation 
dries up. Doubtless local communication has suffered from the 
violence of these floods. Bridges have given way, roads of raised 
earth have in been breached. Embankments have melted 
into the rivers they were designed to keep out. Old and familiar 
_Yandmarks and riparian boundaries and their features are no 

longer visible when the waters subside. A mile or two, it may 
be said without any exaggeration, of a native gentleman's estate 
has finally crumbled into the Ganges, the Gorai, or the Buleshwar, 
and has yone to swell a rival's property a few miles down the 
Yiver. Here and there the river has with decisive energy cut a 
new channel for itself through the lands of a Zemindari, leaving 


the owner at liberty to recognize and follow his own, across the 
dividing stream, at the cost of a couple of lawsuits. But nothing 
ever equals the disastrous effects of a famine when the earth has 
been of iron and the heavens of brass. The effects of a drought 
are felt in every corner of many districts. Some tract always 
escapes from the heaviest inundation. The slightest elevation 
may turn or withstand the flood. It is not uncommon for the 
Ryots of Doulatpore to rejoice, for more reasons than one, because 
tae waters came just up to the edge of their ricefields, while those 
of Dukhinuggar were buried eight and ten feet in the flood. 
But a famine g nothing and nobody, and may stop all agri- 
cultural operations for ten months in succession—that is, from the 
failure of one rainy season to the beginning of another. A lost 
opportunity of putting seed into the ground is far more dishearten- 
ing and ruinous than the destruction of a crop half grown. The 
Ryot loses heart at the prospect of long, dreary months when 
there will be neither seedtime nor harvest, no plough scratching 
the ground, and no oxen, unmuzzled as they tread out the crop 
on a threshing-floor extemporized out of hardened clay on the 
edge of the plain, Famine is followed by what is koown as famine 
fever. The worst epidemic that ever ensued on an inundation 
amounts to dysentery and fever of a low and intermittent: type. 
Then a famine involves the undertaking of relief works on a for- 
midable scale, the construction of railroads similar to that begun 
at Suakim, the opening of roads that may lead nowhere, an ex- 
SS that empties treasuries, is continued for months, and yet 
rely suffices to keep the body and the soul together, and the 
extempore creation of scores of Unions and Poor-law Boards 
in a country where these agencies in ofdinary times have never 
been required. Wedo not underestimate the misery entailed on 
an industrious population by such a visitation as that from which 
Balasore, one of the districts of Orissa, has lately suffered. But 
everything in India, from the jurisdiction of the Magistrate, who 
is popularly supposed to be the sole authority in a district “as 
large as Suffolk,” to the Viceroy, who rules like a beneficent despot 
“over 250 millions of the human race,” is comparatively on an 
extended scale. Loans can be easily made or subscriptions raised 
in order to enable villagers to rebuild their homes. A large 
bazaar may be burnt to the ground by a fire originating in 
the carelessness of an old woman who was pote oom rice at 
nine in the morning; and before sunset several of the resi- 
dents will have already put new bamboo posts into the ground, 
and have obtained the materials for the walls and the thatch 
for the new houses. The same process may follow a cyclone. 
The sun and the wind, to say nothing of the jackals and the 
vultures, will soon leave but little of the corpses, of which the 
stench is described as “sickening.” The worst effect of a 
cyclone is the invasion of salt water over what is computed 
to be several hundred square miles of country. But, as we showed 
at the beginning of this article, a cyclone and its tidal waves are 
confined to the sea-coast. The ordinary inundation of fresh water 
is, at its worst, only the excess of a benefit. And neither cyclone, 
nor excessive rainfall, nor preternatural rise of the Ganges, ever 
entails such misery on a population or imposes such a duty on the 
Government as u cessation of the yearly and timely supply of rain. 
Then, as we learnt in the Orissa famine of 1865, in the Behar 
famine of 1874, and in that of Madras of two years later, the 
Ryots may die by hundreds of thousands, or may be kept alive by 
the most lavish expenditure on the part of the State. The con- 
sequences are felt by the agricultural community for years and by 
the Government in the deticiency of more than one yearly budget. 
Many foolish proposals are then ventilated, and a large stock of 
valuable experience is treasured up. Probably the redeemi 
features of a famine may be found in the energy and devotion 
the civil servants of Government, in the large-handed benevolence 
of rich Zemindars and merchants, and in the passive, loyal, and 
uncomplaining attitude of the mass of Hindus, who look on the 
half-dozen Englishmen employed in relief works as Avatars of 
benevolence, though it would be a stretch of imagination to say 
that any Mahommedan recognized in the Commissioner or Magis- 


trate the long-expected Imaum. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


OF the four Latin comedies which form the Westminster cycle 
none comes back to us with so familiar an air as the Andria 
of Terence. The play was its author's first work, composed when 
he was quite a young man, and, like most youthful work, it is 
marked by the desire to give to the world the accumulated thoughts 
and experiences of the writer's life, rather than by the mature 
artist's deliberate aiming at perfection of dramatic form. When 
the Andria is compared with the Adelphi, the last play which 
Terence wrote before his ill-starred voyage to Greece, its inferiority 
in construction is at once apparent; but, on the other hand, in few 
plays do so many well-known sayings come to brighten now and 
again the expression of awe-stricken gloom which is apt to settle 
on the faces of those among the spectators whose classical educa- 
tion came to an end in the fifth form of a public school. The con- 
gratulations received by Simo on the excellence of his son’s 
disposition remain fixed in the minds of many who have lo 

since forgotten the valuable grammatical rule of which they pins. | 
as an example, and at the famous line about lovers’ quarrels a 
staid middle-aged man was once overheard informing his neighbour 
in an excited whisper that “they must have got that out of the 
Eton Latin Grammar.” ‘i 
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It is quite unnecessary to analyse the plot of the Andria, the 
best known of all classical plays, if onl 
formanee, Of course the b of comic scenes rests on the 
shoulders of the slave Davus; and Mr. Yglesias, who played the 
this year, was fully equal to his task. In elocution he was 

perhaps the best of all the performers, his gesticulation was natural, 
and his byplay expressive. He was pulale, good in the delightful 
scene in which Davus confirms Simo’s belief that no child has 
really been born. Here his manner showed just the right mixture 
of deference towards his master and sly delight in deceiving him, 
But the scene which pleased the audience best was the one between 
Davus, Mysis, and Chremes, when the baby is set down before 
Simo’s door, and Davus bullies the terrified Mysis into explaining 
how matters really stand. The laughter which this scene excited 
was partly due no doubt to the fact that it is easily intelligible 
without a knowledge of Latin, but still more to the admirable 
way in which Davus was supported by Mr. Buchanan as Mysis. 
Mr. Buchanan’s manner of handling the baby was of itself mirth- 
moving ; the exclamation, “ Obsecro, humine? ” with which Mysis 
received the order to lay down the child was given with most 
matural horror, and her air of nervous irresolution as she listens 
and replies to the threats of Davus was admirably assumed. The 
em of Simo, though important, is rather thankless, Many of 
speeches, especially in the first act, beautifully as they are 
written, are ineffective dramatically, and the sympathies of the 
audience are throughout the play on the side of Pamphilus and 
Davus. Mr, Withers made the most of his opportunities, and in 
the fifth act, where Simo is overwhelmed by the thought of his 
- deceit, there was a touch of true pathos in his delivery of 


Quidvis cupio, dum ne ab hoc me falli comperiar, Chremes. 
Of the three spe Ae by far the most difficult for a young 
amateur is that of Pamphilus. It would need an accomplished 
actor to give adequate expression to the feelings by which he is 
swayed in the fine scene which ends the first act. We cannot 
in the whole range of Latin comedy a more deeply pathetic 
passage tian the one in which Pamphilus tells how the dyi 
hrysis had entrusted Glycerium to him. Mr. James execut 
his difficult task extremely well. He bore himself naturally, and 
‘spoke his lines with full appreciation of their significance. The 
minor parts were without exception well played. The general 
— of the representation is the more creditable as, owing to 
the of the Duke of Albany, there was no Westminster Play 
last ” faa and therefore all the actors were quite new to their 


wor 

The Duke of Albany's death was gracefully referred to in the 
prologue, which, for the rest, dealt with the deaths of old West- 
minsters and benefactions to the school. The epilogue was natu- 
rally enough concerned with the recent elections. he scene was 
@ Registration Court ; Chremes appeared as a revising barrister. 
After lamenting the number of new claims and the conflicting 
a of Parliament which apply to them, be puts on his wig with 


de crine galerus equi 
Fulcit inexperti 
Davus and Charinus then enter as Liberal and Conservative agents, 
and are welcomed by Chremes. The first claimant is Lesbia, a 
widow who has outlived three husbands, and her claim is sup- 
ted by Davus on the ground that “natura, ut _perhibent, 
queque supersunt.” Her umbrella excites the curiosity 
of Chremes, and a question from him elicits the happy reply :— 
Hee ipsa tegebat 
Tres quam dissimiles una viros, 
Lesbia retires disappointed, and Byrrhia, an agricultural Jabourer 
takes her place. The hitch in his case is that he has received 
medical relief. However, the claim is allowed, and both agents 
ask for his vote. He treats the proffered primrose with contempt, 
and, desiring something more solid, joins the Liberal party, 
answering the remonstrances of Charinus with a piece of casuistry 
worthy of Euripides or Mr, Kennedy (whom it is perhaps unkind 
to mention at this moment) :— 
Si contra leges interrogor, hem, quid agendum est ? 
Ficta paro lingua, mens sine labe tacet. 
He then enunciates his political creed. Everything else may go 
#0 long as he prospers :— 
Unusquisque colet pinguis tria jugera terre. 
De vacca nivei copia lactis erit. 
Preceptor gratis pueros elementa docebit ; 
Sic vos non vobis, sed mihi fertis opes. 
The last to appear is Pamphilus, an undergraduate of Christ 
Church, who claims for his rooms in college. He is alarmed by 
the appearance of Crito, the Senior Censor, who orders him to go 
down, as term has not yet begun. However, a compromise is 
arrived at. Pamphilus may amuse himself with politics during 
the long vacation :— 
Verum ubi mox teneros revocaverit Isis alumnos, 
Publica res valeat: Musa ministret opem. 
Crito adds a long list of classical authors whose works Pamphilus 
is to master, and Davus consoles him by the suggestion that when 
this is done “ tu Censor poteris junior esse.” And so, with the 
usual appeal for indulgence and applause, the performance ends. 


GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


[HE progress of Germary has been scarcely less remarkable in 
S. the economic than in the military and political fields. Indeed, 
her extraordinary military achievements have been based upon the 
advance she had already made in trade and industry. Hor rO- 
gress took its start in the revival of national feeling at the ~ of 
last century. It was stimulated by the reforms that followed the 
French Revolution, including therein the great reforms of Stein 
and Hardenberg; by the care taken to promote popular education ; 
by the creation of the Zollverein ; and by the diffusion of technical 
instruction. So extraordinary has been the progress that German 
competition is now severely felt not merely by her Continental 
neighbours, but even by thiscountry. And yet Germany in many 
respects seems unfavourably situated for industrial development. 
Her seaboard is very short, and it gives upon a sea that for half 
the year at least is not favourable for maritime enterprise. The 
greater part of the country is not within easy access of the 
markets of the world, And the Empire is surrounded by formidable 
military Powers. Lastly, until the creation of the Zollverein she 
was split up into a multitude of petty States, each having its 
own tariff, and until the establishment of the Empire each 
its own coinage and bauking laws. A Report, then, on German 
industrial development, by a competent authority who is not 
German and yet lived long enough in the country to under- 
stand its people and its ways, is exceedingly valuable. Unfortu- 
nately the rt just issued of Mr. Strachey, British chargé 
daffaires at Dresden, bears too exclusively on the effects of the 
tariff legislation of 1879, and its revision this year. No doubt it 
would be highly instructive to trace, if we could, the effects of 
Protective tariffs upon the trade of any great country; but the 
task is impracticable. The industrial development of every 
country is affected by such a multitude of influences that it is 
impossible to separate any one from the rest, or to trace its effects 
with any confidence. If we look at the economic history of the 
great countries of the world during the past forty years we shall 
see everywhere marvellous and almost unprecedented progress. 
The progress is almost equally great in F countries and 
in countries with high Protective tariffs; or if there is an 
exception—as, for example, in the case of the United States 
—it is easy to see that the greater progress made by the 
United States is due mainly to the possession of almost 
boundless resources in the shape of unemployed fertile land 
and to the annual additions made to the population by im- 
migration. Confining our view to the old countries, it is difficult 
to say whether the progress made by Free-trade countries is 
greater than that by Protectionist countries. And even if this 
were not so, it is obvious that six years constitute too short a 
period to admit of any fair judgment of the effect of the legislation 
of 1879 upon the trade development of the German Empire, 

As might have been expected, Mr. Strachey is unable to say 
with any confidence whether the legislation has been beneficial 
or harmful. In his final summing-up he says:— The above 
survey of manufacturers and trade will probably be thought 
to have establisbed that no single answer can be given to the 
inquiry, How far has the industry of the German Empire 
been helped or hurt by Protection?” And immediately atter 
he says:—“There can be no doubt that jute has been almost 
kept alive by the tariff of 1879, while woollens and worsteds owe 
it at most a trifling debt, silk nothing. Analysing cotton apart 
we obtain a divided result; spinners have been enriched at the 
cost of weavers, and the foundations of certain new branches of 
business have been laid. Then, if soda and table oils have thriven, 
aniline dyes and alizarine have not; while the effects of the tariff 
on ceramics, glass, and paper are almost invisible. So with 
metallurgical products; the blast-furnace may have been mainly 
kept in tire by the subsidy from the State, and ironwares have 
gained, while machinery has been thriving on its own intrinsic 
merits.” It is obvious, however, that the tendency of Protection 
is to promote the growth of manufacturing industry. When the 
home market is kept clear for the home producer it would 
be odd indeed if he did not thrive. On the other hand, since 
foreign products are excluded, the general body of consumers 
are compelled to pay dearly for what they consume. In the 
opinion of one school this is not a disadvantage in the long 
run, because the establishment of a varied industry is held to be 
so great as to be worth paying for; in the opinion of another 
school, industries bolstered up in this way never can stand alone, 
and the country, by diverting its industry from its natural course, 
is preparing for itself in the long run only misfortune. As regards 
Germany in particular, however, it must always be borne in mind 
that the real object Prince Bismarck had in view in the legis- 
lation of 1879 was much more political than commercial. He needed 
a larger revenue, and it was easier to obtain it by Protective duties 
than in any other way. Meanwhile the main point that comes 
out from Mr. Strachey’s Report is that the duties, whether they 
have benefited or not, certainly have not injured German manu- 
facturers in such a way as to disable the country from competing 
most severely with even the mostadvanced countries. Whileourown 
silk trade has practically died out, Mr. Strachey shows that the silk 
trade of Germany is fairly prosperous, and that it is competing even 
with Lyonswith veryconsiderable success. Again,in some depart- 
ments German manufacturers are competing successfully with our 
own manufacturers, while every year Germany is emancipating 
herself more and more from dependence upon Britis manufac- 
tures. A curious instance of the way in which great inventions 
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act in disappointing the calculations of the most far-seeing is con- 
tained in IS Report. Until the Thomas-Gilchrist process of steel 
manufacture was invented the German manufacturers were 
dependent for their iron material to a very large extent upon this 
country ; but the new process enables them to use German iron 
almost exclusively, and thus Germany is becoming independent of 
this country even for pig iron in the manufacture of steel. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Thomas-Gilchrist process has been 
adopted more generally in Germany than in England, and that 
the German converters are of greater capacity than our own. 

The truth seems to be that the progress of Germany depends 
much more upon the education of her people and upon their scien- 
tific knowledge than upon any legislation or other advantages. 
The workpeople all have the advantage of technical education; 
they have benefited, too, from the universal liability to mili- 
tary service, and oe to be more sober and more 
amenable to discipline than our own workpeople; but it is mainly 
in the training of the employers and in the possession of scientific 
skill that Germany exc Our manufacturers are not as well 
educated as the Germans generally. They do not know as many 
languages, for example, and they do not take the trouble to study 
the needs of their foreign customers. They rely too much upon 
the superiority of England already ecmioel, and take too little 
trouble to perpetuate that superiority. The Germans, on the 
contrary, feel their inferiority, and endeavour to make up for 
it by the cultivation of skill and knowledge. To take a single 
instance, the German sugar-trade is beating all competition, 
simply because the German chemists are the best in the world. 
And the manufacturers s no cost in availing themselves 
of the chemical skill that is at their dis On the other 
hand, against whatever advantages may be possessed by Ger- 
many in the way of longer hours and cheaper wages, is to 
be set the new State Socialist legislation, which is imposing 
burdens upon employers that may be set off against any dis- 
advantages the English employers labour under. Much more 
potent than cheap labour, and perhaps not less influential than 
widespread technical education and scientific skill, is the in- 
fluence of military success, and the exaction of a heavy in- 
demnity from France, Writers and speakers on economic subjects 
attach entirely too little importance to the influence exercised upon 
trade by great national achievements. A people who are elated 
by victory have much more courage to embark in every kind of 
enterprise than a people who are not, and almost all expe- 
rience shows that a period of t national success is also a 
period of rapid advance economically. Nor is this surprising when 
we bear in mind that enterprise means a on to take a 
hopeful view of ventures on which people embark. Confidence, 
too, in the readiness of the Government to give traders any support 
they need has great influence. Obviously a German at present is 
much more likely to engage in risky enterprises in Africa or the 
Far East than is an Englishman. Lastly, the French indemnity 
must have aided German enterprise gery The indemnity 
amounted perhaps to two years’ savings of the whole German 
people, and the addition of so immense a sum to the resources of 
the Empire must have enabled German trade to expand at a rate 
that it could not have increased at under other circumstances. 
This t of the case is perhaps the most serious, for it cannot be 
doubted that the proof afforded by Germany of the advantage a 
nation derives from exacting a greit indemnity from a vanquished 
foe will tend in the future to encourage wars for the very sake of 
the indemnities they will bring. 


DISTINGUISHED AMATEURS. 


HE France of the eighteenth century was desperately addicted | 
to play-acting. The craze was almost universal. It began 
of the Blood, and only ceased with the lower strata | 


at the Pri 
of the bourgeoisie. Every one acted who could, and very many 
indeed who could not. “Il n'y a pas de 
Bachaumont, “qui dans sa bastide ne veuille avoir des tréteaux et 
une troupe.” From one middle-class dramatic club there issued 
the immortal Le Kain; from another the incomparable Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. Among the upper classes a private playhouse was 
one of the necessities of life. Later in the century Monsieur had 
@ theatre of his own; so had Conti; so had the Duchess de 
Villeroy, the Duchess de Bourbon, Mme. de Montesson, the 
Duchess de Mazarin, Mme. de Genlis, the enchanting Guimard, 
the irresistible Dangeville; so had the Duke d Orléans, the Duke 
de Grammont, the Duke d’Ayen, the Duke de Richelieu, the 
Duke de Noailles, the Count de Clermont, the Count de Monta- 
lembert, M. de Magnanville, whose theatre was the best and 

tiest of all; so had the dancer Dauberval, the financier M. 

la Popeliniére, the t Voltaire, the sisters Verriéres, of 
whose calling the less said the better. The brothers Goncourt, 
as quoted by M. Adolphe Jullien, count up some five or six and 
thirty, and do not nearly exhaust the list. The mantle of the 
Great King had fallen, not to one illustrious personage, but to 
a whole generation. ‘The “soft society” of the epoch danced in 
Dallets and tomimes, and sang in operas, and played the 
flute or the n (like the Prince de Dombes, in his order 
of the Saint-Esprit) in orchestras, much as nowadays it plays 
polo, and troops to Goodwood and Ascot, and abandons itself to 
the desperate delights of Greek pays and arrangements of Homer. 
It refused to be content with Vestris and Mile. Guimard, with 


rocureur,” says | 


Molé and Dumesnil and Le Kain, with Jélyotte and Caillot and 
the immortal Favart. Every man would fain have been his own 
Baron or his own Dazincourt, every woman her own Clairon or her 
own Dangeville. It was the Golden Age of histrionics ; and its sons 
and daeghnen played at players with a determination, a delight, 
and oftentimes, it must be owned, a success, whieh are not to be 
paralleled in any other epoch of the world’s history. 

In a book published by MM. Didot a year or two ago, La Comédie 
4 la Cour, M. Adolphe Jullien gave an excellent and finely illus- 
trated study of the ravages of this curious epidemic, in the ns 
of three of the most brilliant of its victims. The first is Oondé’s 
grandchild, the remarkable Duchess du Maine—the “ poupée du 
sang,” as Mile. de Nantes was cruel enough to call her—who founded 
the illustrious “‘Ordre de la Mouche-i-Miel,” adored Descartes, 
patronized Chaulieu and La Fare and Destouches, discovered the 
adorable Mile. de Launay, had Sainte-Aulaire at fourscore or so 
for her Strephon in ordinary, and instituted the famous “ Grandes 
Nuits” at Colbert’s old country house at Sceaux. The second 
is Mme. de Pompadour, an artist in everything but res 
tability; the pupil of Jélyotte, of Crébillon and Lanoue, and of 
Guibaudet ; actress, dancer, singer, musician ; who called into exist- 
ence the Théatre des Petits Cabinets at Versailles and at Bellevue, 
and there for four years held her own in comedy, tragedy, opera, 
pantomime, all the dramatic forms save parody and farce. e third 
is Marie-Antoinette, founder and manager and “star artiste” of 
the Trianon Theatre. Of these, the most distinguished, from the 

int of view of histrionics, is Mme. de Pompadour. With the 

uchess du Maine acting was merely a means of killing time and 
spending money and indulging in exeitement—was only, so to 
speak, a stimulant for the production of mental and emotional 
intoxication. The Duchess was indifferent as to what she played, 
so long as hers was the principal , and indifferent as to what 
was played before her, so long as it teemed with peculiar flattery. 
She appeared as the brilliant Céliméne, the plaintive Andromaque, 
the tender Monime, the hapless Iphigénie, the sémillante Laurette 
of Quinault's La Mere Coquette, the insupportable Pénélope of 
the Abbé Genest’s unhappy tragedy; she was Azaneth, Dorine, 
Elmire, Pomone, and a score of charming personages besides; and 
she was equally unsatisfactory in all. Before her, dramutic dancing 
—the heroic art of Vestris and Noverre—was first essayed and found 
possible, says M. Jullien ; and before her Voltaire not only played 
the Cicéron of his own tragedy, Rome Sauvée, to the Lentulus Sura 
of his pupil, Le Kain, but produced, with the “divine Emilie” in 
principal his Comte de Boursouple and his Prude—the latter, 
as M, Jullien is careful to note, “imitée . . . . ou plutét esquissée 
d'aprés la fameuse comédie en vers, intitulée Plain er’, 
L’Homme au Franc Parler, que Wicnerley,” and all the rest of 
it. Otherwise, her craze for acting notwithstanding, she is 
hardly to be taken seriously. As for Marie-Antoinette, to her the 
theatre was no more than an amusement, a resource against the 
tedium of idleness. Gluck had taught her music; her singing- 
master was Aufresne; she had learned dancing from the illustrious 
Noverre. But she appears to have been a poor actress, and 
as a manager to have lacked both enterprise and tact. Her 
ambition soared no higher than the pleasant and graceful work 
of Monsigny and Sedaine, of Favart, and Philidor, and Rousseau,; 
comedies like La Gageure Imprévue and Le Sage Etourdi, 
and comic operas like Rose et Colas, and Le Roi et le Fermier, 
and Le Devin du Village. When she dared to do more, she 
did so at a wrong moment and in a bad cause. Her last thea- 
trical achievement was the production of the Barbier de Séville, 
in which she played Rosine to the Almaviva of M.de Vaudreuil 
and the Figaro of the Comte d’Artois. The Folle Journée had 
just been revived at the Comédie-Frangaise, with a success 
that bordered on the scandalous; but she insisted on having 
Beaumarchais for one of her audience, The Diamond Necklace 
business had supervened while she was busy with the rehearsals ; 
but, out of passion or out of pride, she refused to put off the per- 
formance. Grimm declares that she was an admirable Rosine. 
But Grimm, as we know, was a courtier of the worst and most 
abandoned type; and as we also know that Marie-Antoinette had 
scored her best successes hitherto in parts like Rousseau’s Colette, 
and the Babet of Piis and Barré, we need take but little notice of 
Grimm’s word. Be this as it may, it was as Beaumarchais’s 
heroine that she was last seen on the stage. It was in 1784. On 
the 15th of August Cardinal de Rohan was arrested ; on the 19th 
Marie-Antoinette produced the Barbier ; at the end of the month, 
says M., Jullien, she left the Trianon for St. Cloud. Her stage-life, 
such as it was, was over and done. It had been unfortunate all 
along. She had compromised her queenship; as an actress she 
had only succeeded in playing “ royalement mal.” She had far 
better have left the theatre alone. 

So, for that matter, had Mme. de Pompadour. But for dif- 
ferent reasons. She appears to have been one of the most accom- 
plished amateur actresses that ever lived; but she was horribly 
expensive, and the pleasure she persuaded the Well-Beloved 
Louis to take in her performances was offensive to all thinking 
France, from men like the Marquis d’Argenson down to the 
poorest scribbler of scurrilous songs. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that she played her many parts to admiration, and that she 
thoroughly succeeded in her intent. As Mme. d’Etiolles she 
had been renowned as an amateur actress and singer. As the 
Marchioness de Pompadour—the “amie intime” of a monarch 
who was nothing if not heartless and inconstant—she reverted, to 
amuse and retain her master, to the means whereby she had 
achieved success as Mme, d’Etiolles. And she did so with a 
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thoroughness, an artistic spirit, an insight into first principles, and 
a mastery of detail, that are worthy of the highest admiration. It 
was in 1747 that she founded the Théatre des Petits Cabinets in 
the Little Gallery at Versailles; it was in 1751 that, after a world 
of songs and pasquinades and scandals, she ceased from acting, 
and became the chdtelaine of Bellevue merely. In the interval 
she had maintained her position as the uncrowned queen of 
France against all comers, and, in an intrigue that reads like 
the sketch of a Dumas comedy, had beaten Richelieu himself 
in fair hand-to-hand combat. At starting she had the Duke 
de la Valliére for her manager, Moncrif for her under-manager, 
and the Abbé de la Garde for her prompter; while her fellow- 
actors were the Dukes de Chartres, d’Ayen, de Nivernois, 
De Coigny, and Duras, the Marquis d’Entraigues, the Marquis de 
Courtenvaux, the Count de Mallebois, the Marchioness de aaa 
the dowager Duchess de Brancas, and Mme. de Marchais, née de 
Laborde. Associated with these were a ballet of nineteen, among 
them a lad who was afterwards to be known as Caillot, the 
Capoul and the Mario of his time; a chorus of thirteen, after- 
wards increased to twenty-six ; and an orchestra of twenty (after- 
wards increased to thirty), in which Jélyotte was one of the violon- 
cellists, while Mondonville the composer played a vivlio, and 
amateurs so distinguished as the Prince de Dombes, the Marquis 
de Sourches, and the Count de Dampierre took charge of the 
violas and bassoon, Dehnesse, of the Opéra, was her ballet- 
master, and the Marquis de Courtenvaux her premier danseur ; 
Boucher and Perot were her scene-painters; her wigmaker was 
the illustrious Notrelle, “ perruquier des Menus-Plaisirs du Roy et 
de tous les spectacles”; her rehearsals were superintended by 
Lanoue, with a salary of a thousand livres, and on special occa- 
sions by Miles. Dumesnil and Gaussin; her costumes, designed 
ny Pérronet, were the best and richest that money could buy. 

he rules and regulations of her company were stringent and 
solemn; and when she migrated from the Petite Galerie, it 
was to a theatre contrived, at a cost of some sixty thousand 
livres, in the great Escalier des Ambassadeurs. At first the 
Marchioness appears to have intended to restrict herself to 
comedy; but her ambition grew with success, and she indulged 
herself freely in pantomime, in opera, in tragedy—all with equal 
skill, and all with equal fortune. During the six years of her 
venture she produced some fifty several pieces. Among these 
were Moliére’s Tartufe, in which she was the Dorine ; Gresset's Le 
Méchant, in which she played Lisette, the part created by Dange- 
ville ; Voltaire’s A/cire (with the Marcbioness as the heroine), and 
L’Enfant Prodigue ; Quinault’s La Mére Coquette, in which she 
was, of course, the Laurette ; Les Amours de Ragonde, in which, 
in breeches (“ c’était un habillement trés décent,” says the Duke de 
Luynes), she challenged os ag ong with no less a person than 
Jélyotte; Campra’s Zan , in which of course she sang 
Herminie, and Lulli’s Acis, in which she sang the Galathée ; 
and Le Devin du Village, in which, as in Les Amours de Ragonde, 
she was not afraid, as Colin, of reminiscences of her old singing- 
master. These, it must be noted, are barely a tithe of the parts 
she attempted and the hits she made. ere is no doubt, in 
fact, that she was a consummate artist, and that she would have 
been distinguished as Poisson if she had not been renowned as 
Pompadour. We shall have said enough if we add that she spent 
money like water, and that the first year of her venture cost the 
nation upwards of 280,000 livres. 


THE SCOTCH ELECTIONS, 


Nowa have the elections been marked by more signi 
ficant features than in Scotland. Until the date of Mr. 
Chamberlain's visit to Glasgow, the Radical and Dissenting wire- 

ullers thought they were going to carry ey poem before them, 

y their own craftiness, and the apathy of the Liberal Churchmen, 
they had managed to gain the control of almost all the local 
Caucuses, which, standing between candidates and constituencies, 
scared away any independent aspirant who would not repeat the 
Liberationist formulas. The champion of the English democracy, 
however, played havoc with their carefully-elaborated plans. The 
mobs that roared around his platforms at Glasgow and Inver- 
ness did not represent the people. The Scot is much too canny, 
with all his Radicalism, to love programmes of violent social, 
political, or ecclesiastical, change. Especially does he dread any 
toreign interference with his Kirk, The nonsense Mr, Chamber- 
lain uttered about the land made the cautious middle-class uneasy ; 
and his passionate denunciations of the union between Church and 
State roused the old fervid Presbyterian spirit, which since 1843 
had not been dead, but sleeping. Meeting after meeting, crammed 
to the roof, was held in all the larger towns and in every country 
bing , at which Churchmen and Dissenters combined to repudiate 
the Brummagem gospel of Disestablishment and Disendowment, 
and Conservatives am Liberals united in proclaiming their reso- 
lution to stand by the Kirk. ; 

On the very night of Mr. Gladstone's arrival in Edinburgh, a 
vast concourse, presided over by the Liberal Lord Napier and 
Ettrick, filled Ls Music-hall, and overflowed into two other 
buildings, that failed to accommodate the enthusiastic multitude 
of defenders of the Church. _ Before Mr. Gladstone made his 
second speech he had heard of all this, and had seen a paper signed 
by sixty-four per cent. of his own constituents protesting against 
any proposal to meddle with the National Establishment, Whether 


the ex-Premier, like the Regent Lennox upon a somewhat similar 
demonstration of the perfervidum ingenium of the Scottish 
Kirk, “ rave his beard with anger,” the annals of Dalmeny, which 
recorded with religious devotion his every look, gesture, and 
utterance, have failed to mention; but, in any event, he acted 
with commendable and prompt discretion, His Liberationist 
friends in the North—the Dissenting ministers and Radical Caucus- 
mongers whom he delights to flatter with the honourable title of 
the “ backbone of the Liberal party,” and who had been gleefully 
awaiting the signal for a general onslaught on the Church—were 
cast aside, and, to their inexpressible disgust, they heard their 
“Grand Old Man” declare, with unmistakable emphasis, his 
intention of proscribing the discussion of Disestablishment in 
the ensuing Parliament, and his refusal to vote for Dr, 
> a motion for the immediate overthrow of the Established 
burch. 

When Mr. Gladstone had thus spoken, the Liberationists were 
in a pitiable plight of confusion and dismay. Their “ revered 
leader,” their “illustrious head,” the man in whom they had 
reposed their firmest trust, had turned his back on them, on 
his own backbone—more to him even than ordinary “ flesh 
and blood ”—and deserted them in their hour of anticipated 
triumph. Their wrath and chagrin knew no bounds, and expressed 
themselves in mutinous resolutions, angrily passed at hastily 
summoned conclaves, to persist in their crusade against the 
Church in spite of Mr. Gladstone. The veteran tactician, how- 
ever, knew what he was about, and could defy their insubordina- 
tion. He had weighed the chances, and had decided, correctly, 
that his only prospect of keeping a large Liberal majority in Scot- 
land depended on his soothing “ the Kirk's alarm,” And he suc- 
ceeded. Liberal Churchmen, very generally, were tranquillized 
by the Gladstonian oracle, and resolved to vote for their party, in 
the faith thet their doing so would expose the Church to no risk. 
Their sagacity in coming to this conclusion we believe was 

rregiously at fault. But the fact that they did come to it ex- 
sistas a great deal that is noteworthy in the Scotch elections. 

lt explains the general success of the Moderate Liberals and the 
discomtiture of the Radicals and Extremists, as well as a portion 
of the Conservative failure. Wherever a Disestablishing Radical 
was run against a Moderate Liberal he was defeated, except in 
the case of the Montrosé burghs and of the Crofter candidates, 
who in the Highland constituencies won an unexampled success, 
Of the Crofter candidates, however, two at least declined to 
pledge themselves for Disestablishment. In two or three in- 
stances of unopposed Radical returns the candidates had adopted 
Disestablishment before Mr. Gladstone spoke, and the nascent 
opposition to them was neutralized, as he intended, by the tenor 
of his speech. The cause we have referred to explains also the 
large Conservative vote in those constituencies where no mode- 
rate Liberal came forward, and the Radical and the Conser- 
vative fought it out between them. In Buteshire, Dunbarton- 
shire, Kirkcudbright and Wigton shires, in the North-West and 
Govan wards of Lanarkshire, and in West Renfrewshire, the 
Conservatives carried the seats against Radicals; while in the 
contested wards of Glasgow, in Greenock, the Ayr burghs, the 
Dumfries burghs, in Paisley, and in the rest of Lanarkshire, the 
Conservative minorities were unexpectedly powerful. In several 
constituencies, notably Linlithgowshire, Peeblesshire, Forfarshire. 
Dumfriesshire, West Perthshire, and Moray and Nairn, the Liberal 
candidate made his victory secure by repudiating all connexion 
with Liberationism. 

Of the 70 Scotch members who have been now elected, 9 are 
Conservatives; but of the substantial Liberal majority only 31 
(exclusive of Crofter representatives) have committed » ag 
selves to support Disestablishment pure and simple, and of these 
only 16 were chosen by considerable majorities. Of the other 30, 
several are avowed upholders of the Church, such as Sir Robert 
Jardine, Mr. Maclagan, Colonel Hamilton, and Sir Charles 
Tennant, while one—Mr. Finlay—wrested the Inverness burghs 
from another, Liberal, who enjoyed the prestige of calling Mr. 
Bright his uncle, on the sole basis of his churchmanship. In the 
St. Andrews burghs, Sir Robert Anstruther, coming late into the 
field, and aueuine against @ compact organization, polled as 
many votes as the Kadical whom he opposed simply on account 
of his Liberationism. In the Kilmarnock burghs Mr. Dick Peddie, 
the apostle of Liberationism, was conclusively routed, although 
the votes of his opponents were divided between a Church Liberal 
and a Conservative ; and in Glasgow his henchman, Dr. Cameron, 
only secured his seat by the help of the generous and confiding 
Church Liberals, who were satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s de- 
claration. 

These facts convey one or two lessons which are worth remem- 
bering. They establish, beyond doubt, the contemptible oppor- 
tunism which appears to be Mr, Gladstone's sole surviving prin- 
ciple. As long as he thought it to his advantage, he coquetted 
with Scotch Liberationism. When he realized its political weak- 
ness and unpopularity, he cast it to the winds. But they prove, 
also, that the Church question is one which Scotchmen are not 

repared to allow even Mr, Gladstone to play fast and loose with. 
To the Scot the Kirk may be but a poor thing; but, like Audrey, 
* "tis mine own.” The national sentiment, of Whig and Tory 
alike, has revolted against the oldest national institution being 
made the trump card of a gang of political gamblers. The result has 
been agreat increase of the Conservative voting power—a distinct 
repudiation of the extremist programme by the Moderate Liberals, 
and a very clear indication that, if the Chamhex)sinian creed is to 
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‘be the test of the Liberalism of the future, it will no more go 
down in Scotland than will the Thirty-nine Articles. 

That the Scotch will ever become mainly Conservative may be 
a fond imagination; but that they will adopt the Radical pro- 
gramme of Birmingham is as little to be believed. 


A NEW BISHOP AND A LATE DEAN. 


gee ecclesiastical record of this week includes an appointment 
L and a death, each in its way deserving notice here. If the 
Church of England has suffered a real, though not irreparable, loss 
in her Cathedral staff,she has gained something in the higher 
rank of the hierarchy. There has been some delay in filling the 
See of Ely, but the result is one which will be hailed with very 
general satisfaction. Some might indeed have preferred a different 
choice, which would as surely have been received in other quarters 
with distrust, but taken all round it may well be doubted if the 
place of Bishop Woodford could have been better filled. It is not 
necessary or desirable that all bishops should be exactly of the 
same type, as loug as certain essential requisites are secured. 
A = ay orang olar was selected for the See of Salisbury ; 
Lord Alwyne Compton, who was a Cambridge wrangler, is 
quite able to hold his own in the world of letters, but his 
special qualifications are of another order, and may be partly 
inferred from the feeling roused by his appointment in the one 
swe where it is regretted. For the last six years he has been 
n of Worcester, and there we are told that he will be missed 
by all classes of the citizens. But his social qualities and readi- 
ness to take part in all local schemes for the public benefit are not 
the new prelate’s only or chief recommendation for the high post to 
which he has now been called. He has not only nad a long parochial 
experience as Rector of Castle Ashby in Northamptonshire for 
nearly thirty years, but as Rural Dean and afterwards Arch- 
deacon of Oakham, and still more as Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of Convocation for the last five years, he has had exce 
tional ecclesiastical government, and has 
capacity for it. Nor is it an unimportant point, especially in 
like ours, when a diocesan bisho> has calls made u 
him, and when questions of rural economy are so prominent, that 
during a great of his time as Rector of Castle Ashby 
Lord Alwyne largely assisted his brother, the late Marquess of 
Northampton, who was a confirmed invalid, in the management 
of his estates. He is therefore a good man of business as 
well as a man of culture and thoroughly versed in ecclesiastical 
administration. And while he has never been accounted a 
partisan, it isa distinct advantage that Bishop Woodford’s suc- 
cessor should bé a High Churchman. On the whole, the selection 
is one which does credit to the Government, and the diocese of 
_ may be congratulated upon it. 
he ry of Worcester, which is thus vacated, is not the 
* only one Lord Salisbury will be at once called upon to fill. Dr. 
Howson, whose death occurred on Tuesday last at Bournemouth 
in his seventieth year, has been for the last eighteen years Dean of 
Chester, where he has honourably signalized his reign by the com- 
plete restoration of one of the most curious and quaint, though by 
no means the largest, of our Cathedrals. To the general public he 
is chiefly known by his multifarious literary productions, which 
cover more than half a column in Men of the Time, the best 
known of course being that in which he and the late Mr. 
‘Conybeare took part conjointly, the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
in which it is fair to say—considering the famous epigram of a 
+t Cambridge potentate—that the lion’s share fell to Mr. 
owson. In literature, as in active life, he must no doubt be 
assigned the praise of “a good second-rate man” rather than of a 
first-rate men, but that praise he does fully deserve both for his 
literary and his practical work. He was for sixteen years Principal 
of the Liverpool College, and then for a short time Vicar of 
Wisbech St. Peter before his promotion to the Deanery of 
Chester in 1867. He had found time during the leisure in- 
tervals of his scholastic labours at Liverpool, not only for con- 
tributing the historical and ical portions of the Life of 
St. Paul, and a volume of Sermons to Schoolboys—which may 
indeed be considered a part of his school work—but also for his 
Hulsean Lectures on the Character of St. Paul, another volume 
0! Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, and an elaborate essay on 
Deaconesses; an institution he was very anxious to see established 
in the Church of England, and which he much preferred—naturally 
enough from his theological standpoint—to Sisterhoods. He wrote 
and edited several other works at Chester, partly of a controversial 
-ebaracter, in which he did not —_ appear at his best. He has 
been commonly designated a Broad Churchman—perhaps from his 
literary partnership with the original inventor of that name— 
but it would really be more exact to call him an Evangelical of 
the later type, with a dash of Broad about him. He was in fact 
in some respects, to say the truth, exceedingly narrow, though he 
never carried his narrowness into the relations of social life, where 
he was genial and friendly to those who ey his acquaintance, 
without any distinction of opinions. In early life he had travelled 
a good deal in Europe and beyond it, and had thus acquired 
something of the enlargement of mind which comes from studying 
“the manners and cities of many men,” though it must be 
allowed that his theology remained rather insular to the last. 
Our readers will not have forgotten a disguised rebuke, couched 
in singularly felicitous language, which be once received from 


Bishop Stubbs, and are therefore aware that he was “a North- 
ender” of a very resolute and uncompromising type. He was 
apt in fact to write and speak, in the York Convocation 
and elsewhere, as though the “ North End position of the cele- 
brant” was almost the articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesie— 
Anglicane. We purposely add Anglicane, for on one notable 
occasion at all events Dean Howson showed himself quite prepared 
to extend the hand of Christian fellowship to brethren who pro- 
bably never heard of that Anglican peculiarity of ritual, and 
certainly do not emulate it. In 1874 he attended the Bonn 
Conference of Old Catholics organized by Dr. Déllinger, where he 
held the first place in rank among the English representatives—Dr. 
Liddon being a Canon only—and among the doctrinal articles agreed 
upon by all alike, Greeks and Anglicans included, was one atlirm- 
ing in tolerably explicit language the Real Presence and sacrificial 
aspect of the Eucharist. Dean Howson was sbarply attacked 
by some of his Evangelical friends about this on his return home, 
but he stuck to his point, with the somewhat enigmutical—it 
would be unkind to say Jesuitical—explanation that he would not 
make a foreign Conference the battle-ground for fighting out 
domestic controversies, It might perhaps have been reasonably 
replied—we mean no disrespect to either party—that sauce for the 
English goose was also sauce for the Greek or German gander, 
and that what was sound doctrine on the banks of the Rhine 
could hardly be deadly heresy on the banks of the Dee. How- 
ever the Dean did not apparently altogether agree with Horace, 
and was ready to change his mind as well as his climate when he 
crossed the sea, which means that his mind, when suffered to act 
freely, was larger than what Mr. Drummond wonld call his 
“ environment.” 

Dr. Howson was not one of the Palmerstonian deans—a race 
now nearly extinct—or he would never have undertaken the resto- 
ration of his cathedral, in which he took a real and intelligent 
interest, but his influence in the religious controversies of the day 
was not always exercised in the interests of wisdom or peace. 
And it may be hoped that a successor will be found who combines 
his learning and piety and his genuine, if not always enlightened, 
love for the cathedral worship it was his office to superintend, 
with a wider appreciation of the present circumstances and needs 
of the Church of England. That she should have bishops capable 
of rising to the full responsibilities of their high office in what is 
certainly no ordinary crisis in her history is of course of paramount 
importance, and hence we welcome the nomination of Lord Alwyne 
Compton to the See of Ely ; but deans have also considerable oppor- 
tunities, if they choose to use them, of exerting a ae influence, 
in Convocation and elsewhere, as well as in their own Cathedrals, 
and therefore also equal opportunities—which it is much easier to 
utilize—for exerting a negative or positively disastrous influence 
both local and general. Examples of both kinds will readily 
occur to our readers. Lord Salisbury will have a still harder task 
in finding a suitable nominee for the See of Manchester, which is 
in some respects a more difficult post than Ely, though it has no 
academical associations, It seems strange that the second largest 
city in England should only within recent memory have had a bishop 
at all, and should still be awaiting the construction or reconstruction 
of itsCathedral. Bishop Fraser was undoubtedly a man of mark, 
and it may be hoped that a successor will be forthcoming who is his 
equal in ability and energy without disguising under professions of 
universal sympathy and toleration too much of the spirit of a par- 
tisan. It is becoming clear that a strong pressure will be put ere 
long on the bishops to identify themselves with projects ofso called 
“Church reform,” and nobody disputes that there are abuses— 
such as the habitual sale of livings—which urgently need to be 
reformed. But all is not gold that glitters, nor is all tinsel which 
lacks brilliance of outward show, and experience warns us that 
in a period of fermentation and alarm we are always sure to have 
plenty of enterprising theorists “come to reform where ne'er they 
came to pray.” Legislation in a panic is never safe and is always 
apt to be suicidal. It is more than fifty years since the English 
bishops were solemnly advised by a great Whig statesman “ to set 
their house in order, for they must look for squally weather,” and 
by setting their house in order the speaker meant many thin 
which have not been done and which no wise counsellor wo 
advise their doing now. The national Church has enormously 
strengthened its position since then, and there are still many 
weak points which require looking into. But all healthy 
reform must come from within and must be a growth rather 
than a new departure. The place to be assigned to “ the lay 
element,” for instance, is not a matter to be settled out of hand 
by half a dozen able editors of daily papers or a few score of 
academical signors of addresses, and the precedent set in Ireland 
is not an unmixedly encouraging one. In dealing with such 
burning questions the heads of the Church need firmness and 
discretion as well as zeal, and an enlightened regard for the 
religious interests of posterity rather than a feverish craving for 
the popularity of the passing hour, There are those on the 
episcopal bench already whose discernment in the matter may be 
reckoned on, and we believe that the new Bishop of Ely, after 
the example of his predecessor, will be an accession to their ranks. 
It may be hoped that the important diocese of Manchester will 
also come under the charge of a chief pastor who knows how to 
recognize the legitimate rights of the laity without sacrificing 


those of his own order, or surrendering to a momentary popular 
outery principles which cannot with impunity be ignored. If 
the moral strength of the Establishment, as such, has vastl 


during the last half-century—and that it has is 
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beyond dispute—it must be remembered that during that same 
period there has been an advance of what are called Church 
ge ge wholly unprecedented, at least since the Caroline age. 

e are not saying post hoc, propter hoe; other influences no doubt 
have been at work also. But it would be the merest blindness or 
prejudice which alone could fail to detect a close connexion between 
the two. There are confessedly—as we said just now—grave 
abuses to be reformed, but there are different ways of reforming 
them, He has not earned the a of a wise householder, or 
deserved it, who burnt down his house to roast the pig. 


THE SITE OF ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


Ve few Lays can have regretted the removal of one of the 
least lovely of London buildings. St. Paul's school, as it ex- 
isted since 1823, when it was rebuilt by an architect named Smith, 
was an y tet in a very public situation. It replaced a much more 
suitable building erected, possibly by Wren, after Colet’s school 
had been burnt in the great fire. If the design was not by Wren, 
it at least had proper reference to Wren’s grand Cathedral over 
against it, and the central part of the front was only one story in 
height, so as not to spoil the view of the apse of St. Paul's. If 
the site is now covered with warehouses, we have no guarantee 
that they may not overtop the opposite building altogether; and, 
as Mr. Christian well points out, the danger of fire is doubled. 
There was an outcry some years ago when the great warehouse 
of Messrs. Cook & Son was built on the south side of the 
Churchyard, with a roadway fully twice as wide between it 
and the nearest of St. Paul’s. Mr. Penrose has rightly 
directed attention to this very serious risk, and it is to be hoped 
that adequate precautions may be taken if the building goes 
ov. There is another risk of which, we fear, in the present state 
of architecture in the City, very little notice will be taken. ‘The 
new building, if it is in the gaudy, ill-proportioned, over-orna- 
mented style now too prevalent in the newly-laid out streets, will 
be a greater eyesore than was the school portico. But there is a 
osal before the authorities to do away altogether with any 
uilding on this site, and to widen the street at the east end of the 
Churchyard. There are many difficulties in the way. Some 
relate to the impossibility of securing tion, some to the 
finance question. It is worth while to ask who are the parties 
interested. The Dean and Chapter, in the first instance, who 
must increase their insurance, and the civic authorities, to whom 
the loss of the greatest ornament of London would be a heavy 
blow in money as well as in every other way, are the first that 
occur to the mind; but they are not, apparently, the people with 
whom the decision chiefly rests, These seem my the Post Office, 
which wants a wider roadway; the Commissioners of Sewers, 
who have charge of City improvements; the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, who are always appealed to on these occasions, and 
always reply by a “ Non umus”; the Mercers’ Company, to 
whom the site was left by Dean Colet; and the Charity Commis- 
sioners and Ecclesiastical Commissioners, whose business it is to 
see that Dean Colet’s objects are fulfilled. This is a list which 
might be indefinitely prolonged; and it is futile to hope for any 
unanimity until each of these bodies has said its say. Meanwhile 
the new buildings are creeping up; and by the time it is decided, 
if it is decided, that they are not to be built they will be 
finished. 
Mr. de Lisle, private secretary to the Postmaster-General, has 
mre plans by which the whole block on the western side of 
ld Change would be removed, considerably more than half being 
the site of St. Paul’s School, just cleared, but already covered 
with the foundations of new buildings, This design would cost a 
large sum of money, as of course the rental of such a block in this 
part of London is enormous. Against this expense must be set 
the increased value of the remaining, or eastern, side of Old 
Change. Mr. de Lisle’s scheme includes the widening of the 
lower part of Old Change and Lambeth Hill, so as to bring 
the Post Office into easy communication with Queen Victoria 
Street. There can be little objection to this part of the scheme 
unless, which is not very clear, it involves the destruction of 
St. Mary Magdalene Church, a vandalism which cannot be con- 
templated without horror. M. de Lisle does not, however, rest 
here, and would open out the north side of the Churchyard, and 
widen the open space opposite the west end of the Cathedral, 
placing Queen Anne's statue in the north-west corner, and a statue 
of Queen Victoria to match it on the south. This design would, 
of course, be completed by the widening of Ludgate Hill. Why 
not, if the authorities went, or could go, as far as to carry out so 
thorough and sweeping a change, why not adopt Wren’s grand 
design for Ludgate Hill at once, and open up a worthy approach 
to the Churchyard? It is absurd to fo , even to wish, for any 
such alteration. The mere question of the removal of half a dozen 
small houses, and the retention of the open space where St. Paul’s 
School stood, is so serious on account of the vast sum involved, 
that until it is settled any further proposals must wait. 


It is not possible to say how far the Commissioners of Sewers 
can go, or will go, in the matter. The subject has been twice or 
three times before them at their weekly meetings; but the 
reports, as printed in the Times, for instance, are ambiguous as to 
their decision. Perhaps they hesitate. Perhaps they want the 
support of the public and the press. In any case it is desirable 


that there should be no ambiguity about the expression of public 

opinion. Every one who knows anything ef the site, or who has 

seen the enormity of recent architectural design in the City, or 

= —_ for Wren's magnificent church, will feel anxious as to 
e result, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


| Fr Saturday’s programme was long and miscellaneous ; four 
numbers were purely symphonic, four others had more or less 
the solo interest, First on the list of symphonic work was the 
overture to Sir George Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist. Re- 
iterated trumpet-calls in the major key are followed by forcible 
aud romantic crescendos in the minor, chiefly for strings. Some 
melodies of great point and expression, notably those on the 
‘cello and violin, occupy the middle of the work, together with 
passages which are, it must be confessed, more noisy and less 
significant. 

The longest, and thus in a way the most important, orchestral 
number was the first of Schumann's published symphonies, that in 
B flat (Op. 38). In spite of his high artistic aims and fine capacity 
of criticism, in spite of the rare beauty and personality of his con- 
certed and solo works, it is generally allowed that Schumann was 
dull and heavy-handed in his symphonies, This one, for instance, 
opens boldly on the trumpet, am full sonorous passages follow, 
which for a time please the ear. Soon, however, a want of cor- 
trast and gradation of effect and an increasing sense of vagueness 
begin to be felt. The orchestral colour is for the most part brassy 
and heavy, and strong effects are used with wearying indiscre- 
tion. In fact, it is difficult to realize, except under the imme- 
diate experience, how much invention, melody, force, and wealth 
of effect can be rendered worse than useless by this want of 
reticence and the governing sense. The Larghetto, conceived as a 
strain of passionate canloly, is continually instrumented at cross 
purposes ; the Scherzo, which should be in lively contrast, is 
absolutely dull, ad pes on like an energetic elephant, Some 
passages in the Finale are excellently wrought, and one can listen 
to them with pleasure even after the fatigue ef the previous 
movements. The bright first theme in active quavers is forcibly 
and appropriately treated throughout. The whole symphony reall 
teems vith fine melody and strong effect; and this it is whi 
makes its inartistic coliounty produce an effect not of dull in- 
difference, but of fatigue and impatience. The orchestra exhibited 
less enthusiasm, and a less perfect attack on the part of the 
treacherous wind instruments, than is usual at the P: 


Goldmark’s Scherzo in E minor, as all his work which we happen 
to know, hides nothing under its discreet and 
artistic orchestration. The trombones are never used ; the trumpets 
—only once they are called upon for some time to support a great 
climax—are rarely touched; but the wood wind in places is 
decidedly prominent, with a good effect of colour and sentiment. 
A pleasing contrast of theme is afforded by the long wail which 
wanders complainingly about the orchestra, amidst the more lively 
measures of the Scherzo. The concert, we may add, concluded 
with the third and most magnificent of Beethoven’s Overtures to 
Fidelio. The introductory Adagio was well rendered ; the trumpet 
calls were approached and executed with effect; but the Allegro 
and superb finish were somewhat lacking in delicacy of gradation. 


Several important solo numbers remain to be mentioned, 
Wieniawski’s Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, interesting as 
music, gave occasion for the début in England of a violinist of 
considerable talent, M. Stanislaus Bercewicz. The first movement, 
an Allegro Moderato, is peas instrumented, and contains 
curious themes, which fully demand the careful phrasing and occa~- 
sional brilliancy with which they were executed. The Romance 
Andante which follows has a wandering and vaguely melodious 
subject ; whilst the Finale is an elaborate tissue of brilliant runs, 
bounds, and ‘strange changes of accent. M. Bercewicz, though he 
does not possess the nerve-dissolving tone and exquisite delicacy 
of Seiior Sarasate, for whom this Concerto was written, is never- 
theless a strong and brilliant player, straightforward and_ in- 
telligent in his science of phrasing. In the Adagio and Moto 
Perpetuo of Franz Ries he brought out the fine melody of the 
first part with excellent tone and true feeling, whilst his ren- 
dering of the rapid “‘ Moto Perpetuo” was extremely clear and 
steady, and quite free from exaggeration or eccentricity. He 
fully deserved the prolonged applause and the rare honour of an 
encore which he received. Mme. Biro de Marion sang Jomelli’s 
arietta, “La Calandrina,” with good articulation and considerable 
spirit, though with hardly the elegance that even the light music 
of the epoch requires. Jomelli was a contemporary of Gluck, 
and Mozart even speaks of his music as too dignified and old- 
fashioned for the Italy of his day. The lady's rendering of 
Beethoven's great scena, “ Ah perfido,” was very unequal, Many 
passages of the first part were declaimed with good dramatic 
feeling ; but the aria, “Per Pieta,” was lacking in fervour and 
delicacy. Again, the contrast between the “ Ah crudel” and the 
soft, imploring passages which interrupt its tempest of rage was 
not insisted age enough. In spite of the passionate vivacity of 
its emotion, the phrases of this finale are large and sweeping, and 
require a broader and less jerky treatment than they received. 
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TIRESIAS AND OTHER POEMS.* 


FEW of the shorter poems in Lord Tennyson's new volume 
have been published in magazines. Tiresios, which gives its 
name to the collection, appears to have been found - 
In some forgotten book of mine 
With sallow scraps of manuscript, 
And dating many a year ago. 
Of those which are new to the reader, it is not stated whether all 
or any have been recently written. No internal evidence of failure 
or weariness will be b wer to dissipate the ne = 
rts of the nt collection, though perhaps they are of unequa 
sa wall all be recognized, if they appeared anonymously, 
as parts of the characteristic work of the poet. The stately verse 
of Tiresias belongs, as might be expected, to the earlier manner in 
which none and Ulysses were composed. ‘The story of the aged 
rophet’s blindness, and his exhortation to Menceceus (here called 
Hecenee) to sacritice himself for his country, are condensed with 
characteristic skill into one short and eloquent monologue. The 
orthodox legend is moditied by a combination of the attributes of 
Cassandra with those of the more ancient seer. Having seen 
Athene in the bath, Tiresias is condemned “to speak the truth, 
that no man may believe.” Accordingly he had warned the 
Thebans in vain against the alternate and kindred dangers of 
democracy and absolutism. If he was not believed, the fault la 
rather with the anachronism of his premature revelation than wit 
the incredulity inspired by the goddess. Menceceus, at least in Lord 
Tennyson’s version, as in the authentic history, at once acts on the 
suggestion of Tiresias, Satistied with the acceptance of his warn- 
ing, the prophet feels that his task is accomplished :— 
I would that I were gather’d to my rest, 
And mingled with the famous kings of old, 
On whom about their ocean-islands flash 
The faces of the Gods—the wise man’s word, 
Here trampled by the populace underfoot, 
There crown'd with worship—and these eyes will find 
The men [ knew, and watch the chariot whirl 
About the goal again, and hunters race 
The shadowy lion, and the warrior-kings, 
In height and prowess more than human, strive 
Again for glory, while the golden lyre 
Is ever sounding in heroic ears 
Heroic hymns, and every way the vales 
Wind, clouded with the grateful incense-fume 
Of those who mix all odour to the Gods 
On one far height in one far-shining fire. 
The recovered fragment is dedicated to Lord Tennyson's lifelong 
friend, Edward Fitzgerald, himself a genuine poet. The author 
of Tiresias was then “ nearing seventy-four, While you have 
reached to seventy-five”; but, before the graceful offering could be 
comple’ 
aime The tolling of his funeral bell 
Broke on my Pagan Paradise, 
And mixt the dream of classic times, 
And all the phantoms of the dream, 
With present grief, and made the rhymes, 
‘That miss’d his living welcome, seem 
Like would-be guests an hour too late, 
Who down the highway moving on 
With easy laughter tind the gate 
Is bolted, and the master gone. 


One of the most remarkable proofs of undiminished vigour and 
freshness is furnished by a poem written in the dialect of the 
famous “Northern Farmer.” Like the other poems of the same 
class, “ The Spinster's Sweet-Arts ” indicates the curious accuracy 
of observation with which the poet must have rded the rustic 
neighbours of his youth. Like the “Northern Farmer,” the pre- 
sent poem may perhaps be expanded from the hint of some local 
description or anecdote. The Spinster is as real as her typical 
predecessor, though she is of a far narrower and more common- 
place nature. The Squire's loyal servant was both an idealist 
and a faithful devotee to a moral code. In his relations with 
Squire and Parson, and even with the questionable Bessy Marris, 
he always did his duty by all; but his highest reverence was 
reserved for the land. His unquestioning faith in the bogle which 
haunted the Waste never interfered with the prosecution of his 
enterprise :— 

I stubbed un up with the rest, and raaved and rembled un out. 


The second Northern Farmer is probably not less true to nature ; 
but his obstinacy and love of money are less elevated and more 
simple than a paramount and disinterested affection for the land. 
The Spinster, whose sweethearts are as many cats named after her 
rejected suitors, is even more selfish and more sordid than the 
owner of the hack which he called “ Property”; and she is not 
less lifelike. In her youth she had once had a touch of feminine 
weakness. Acknowledging that she was plain, when Robby said 
she was “ pretty in piak ”— 

I liked to ’ear it I did, but [ beiint sich a fool as ye thinks, 


Niver wur pretty, not I, but ye knaw’d it wur pleasant to ear, 
‘Thaw it warn’t net me es war pretty, but my two ‘oonderd a-year., 
Robby nearly won the prize by picking her up when she had 
tumbled into Gigglesby Pond. Unfortunately, after accompanying 
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her home, Robby walked on her new without wiping his 
feet, and a consequent scolding put an end to his courting :— 

An’ Moll ; greed, as we was a-cleiinin’ the floor, 

That a my be a darty thing an’ a trouble an’ plague wi’ indoor. 

The half-conscious confusion in the soliloquy between the cats 
and the unsuccessful lovers has had a singular effect in giving 
probability to the picture of the solitary woman :— 

I loovs tha to maiike thysen ’appy, an’ soa purr awaiiy, my dear, 

Thou ’ed wellnigh purr’d ma awaiiy fro’ my oiin two ‘oon a-year. 
Iler little social vanities and her small charities afford her some 
consolation :— 

An’ the little gells bobs to ma hoffens es I be abroad i’ the latines, 

bee goiis to coomfut the poor es be down wi’ their haiiches an’ 

their paiiins : 

An’a haidt-pot o° jam, or a mossel meiit when it beiint tuo dear, 

They maiikes ma a graiiter Laiidy nor ’er i’ the mansion theer, 

Her ’es hallus to hax of a man how much to spare or to spend ; 

An’ a spinster I be an’ I will be, if soi pleiise God, to the hend. 

A touching story of the loving fidelity of an Irish girl is told 
with apparent ease in the national dialect. North Lincolnshire, if 
not the mother tongue of the poet, was the language which he 
heard around him in childhood, but he can have known little of 
Ireland, except perhaps as a casual visitor; yet a reader who 
knows only the English of books and of ordinary conversation 
might suppose that “Tomorrow” was the work of one who 
habitually spoke as he writes. A countryman answers the inquiry 
of his landlord, probably before the days of the National League, 
by telling him the history of an old woman whom he had noticed 
in his last visit a year before :— 


An’ yer Honour ye gev her the top of the mornin’, ‘‘Tomorra,” says 
he. 


she. 
What did they call her, yer Honour? They call’d her Molly Magee. 


Forty years ago the narrator had seen her parting with Daniel 
O’Roon, and had heard him promise to meet her on the morrow at 
the chapel-door. She had never seen Danny aguin, but she rejected 
the proposals of many other lovers— 

An’ Shamus O’Shea was yer shadda, an’ laid himself undher yer feet, 

An’ I loved ye meself wid a heart and a half, me darlin’, and he 

*Ud ’a shot his own sowl dead fur a kiss of ye, Molly Magee. 

The speaker and his rival were better friends when he had cracked 
Shamus’s skull for her sake, and when Shamus had paid him back ; 
bat Molly would have nothing to say to suitors, though they 
assured her that the faithless Danny had a wife in the States. 
She continued to answer remonstrances by repeating the word 
Tomorra 


But her wits wor dead, an’ her hair was as white as the snow an a 
grave. 

At last, only a month before the time of telling the , the 

body of Danny O’Koon was found in the bog, preserved by the 

oe water. Unrecognized, it was placed at the chapel door, to 
seen by the people as they went to mass:— 

But Molly kem limpin’ up wi’ her stick, she was lamed iv a knee, 

‘Thin a slip of a gossoon call’d, “ Div ye know him, Molly Magee? ” 

An’ she stood up strait as the Queen of the world—she lifted her head— 

“ He said he would meet me tomorra!” an’ dhropt down dead an the dead. 

No wonder that all wept over the double burial— 


An’ Shamus 0’Shea that has now ten childer, hansome an’ tall, 
Him an’ his childer wor keenin’ as if he had lost thim all. 


May all the flowers 0’ Jeroosilim blossom an’ spring from the grass, 
Imbrashin’ an’ kissin’ aich other—as ye did—over yer Crass ! 

An’ the lark fly out o’ the flowers-wid his song to the Sun an’ the Moon, 
An’ tell them in Hiven about Molly Mage an’ her Danny O’Roon. 

Three or four of the poems have a pathetic or melodramatic 
character which is rather impressive than pleasant. The fault of 
a woman who has deserted her husband and child is not excused 
by the insignificant appearance or deformity of her favoured lover ; 
but the poet is not propounding an ethical judgment of his own, 
but representing the hali-conscious sophistry of an unhappy woman. 
An Agnostic who has agreed with his wife to commit suicide 
because their religious faith has been destroyed is perhaps pos- 
sible, and therefore natural ; but the subject is as unattractive as 
the tortures and martyrdoms of medisval painters. In this case 
also the artist has perhaps a right to exhibit his powers of giving 
pain in any form which he may trom time to time prefer. * The 
Dead Prophet ” has a curious interest of its own, because it is dated 
sixty years ago, The young poet had already acquired the art of 
melodious verse ; he resented as bitterly as on many later occa- 
sions the desecration, as he regarded it, of minute inquiry into 
the failings of departed genius. The subject of the poem may be 
Shelley, or Keats, or perhaps Byron :— 

Dumb on the winter heath he lay. 

His friends had st) ipt him bare, 
And roll’d his nakedness everyway 

‘That all the crowd might stare. 

A “vulturous Beldam” is no other than one of the “carrion” 
vultures ot a later day, who waited “ to tear the poet's heart before 
the crowd.” 

One more episode of the Arthur legend is added to the list of 
Idyls. The total absence of human interest is perhaps redeemed 
in this and other cases by skilful execution. Balin and Balan 
are two brothers, of whom one seems to be a comparatively 
estimable person, while Balin, like Pelleas and some other mem- 
bers of the knightly band, resembles in conduct and character 
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authority for the story; but the type, which may have seemed 
interesting to the compiler of the old story-book, was hardly 
worth preserving. It may be added that Vivien, who is intro- 
duced in the tale, is more shameless and less seductive than the 
crafty deceiver of Merlin. Perhaps an answer to sceptical criti- 
cism may be found in the fact that no other writer would have 
been capable of producing the most insignificant of the Idyls. 
The poet who lingers fondly over every incident in the fabulous 
history of the Round Table can pass at pleasure from dreams and 
abstractions into the stirring description of a modern charge of 
cavalry. “The Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava” is 
worthy of the companion poem which was published many years 
ago. account of the combat is, at least in a sufficient degree, 
historically accurate. The “ brave Inniskillens and Greys” were 
for a time lost to sight in the mass of the enemy :— 
When the dark-muffied Russian crowd 
Folded its wings from the left and the right, 
And roll’d them around like a cloud. 
A thoughtful Epilogue vindicates against the objections of an 
enthusiastic girl the commemoration of warlike deeds in verse. 
At hoe same time, figurative immortality of verse is contrasted 
wi 
The fires that arch this dusky dot— 
Yon myriad-worlded way— 
The vast sun-clusters’ gather’d blaze, 
World-isles in lonely skies, 
Whole heavens within themselves, amaze 
Our brief humanities. 
All is swept away except the man himself— 
And tho’ in this lean age forlorn, 
Too many a voice may cry 
That man can have no after-morn, 
Not yet of these am I, 

A few short poems, each of a few stanzas, would give the pre- 
sent volume anent value, if they stood alone. The visit to 
Sirmio, called “Frater Ave atque Vale,” recalls the tender grace 
of Catullus, The lines on Virgil, written at the request of the 
people of Mantua for the nineteenth centenary of the poet’s death, 
are not unworthy of the subject :— 

that loved thee since m began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure ep 
ever moulded by the lips of man. 
Neither Virgil nor Horace in their courtliest and most felicitous 
moments surpassed the address to Princess Beatrice on her mar- 
riage. There is no reason to share the fears of the poet that 
the “ love of Letters, overdone,” should “ swamp the sacred — 
with themselves.” In every spring, as he declares in a short lyric 
worthy of his happiest prime, 
The Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And thaws the cold, and fills 
‘The flower with dew ; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets too. 


WEAVER STEPHEN: ODD OR EVEN?* 


ee person of sensibility must from time to time have 
experienced horrid qualms of doubt concerning the value of 
the historic compliment paid by a truly remarkable judge to a 
deservedly beloved philosopher in the course of a transatlantic 
ramble of the sort so much in fashion the summer before last. 
That Mr. Matthew Arnold was set on a pinnacle was clear to 
everybody before Lord Coleridge's explanation, but when his 
Lordship had published his excursus on the true meaning of the 
word “ distinguished,” who could be quite certain upon what 
sort of pinnacle it was that the author of Literature and Dogma 
had taken up a conspicuous but possibly uneasy abode? Events, 
not necessary to be specified here, have taught the children of 
to-day to look somewhat closely for hidden meanings in the 
utterances of silver tongues, and, do what he may, Lord 
‘Coleridge will never be quite free from the suspicion of having 
offered to his distinguished friend a rhetorical rose near whose 
heart an unpleasant little animal was lying hidden from the 
common view. Similarly, when Dr. Parker, Minister of the 
City Temple, tells us that Weaver Stephen has “a_ peculi- 
arity which separates it from all other known works,” we are 
mane to be certain whether he is unduly modest or mini- 
sterially conscious of virtue. Be this as it may, the Doctor 
goes on to explain what the peculiarity is, or rather where it lies, 
and this statement makes up the whole preface. The separatist 
peculiarity “lies in the interesting fact that it [ Weaver Stephen] 
should be perused before it is criticized.” That all other known 
works should not be perused before they are criticized is, we con- 
fess with shame, a revelation to us. The conduct of this journal 
has ever been prompted by the contrary belief, and as a matter of 
fact all works, known and otherwise, which have at any time been 
criticized here have previously undergone the ordeal of perusal. It 
is a comfort to think that, however many conscientious reviews may 
have been rendered worthless by our adherence to the practice 
condemned, for general purposes, by Dr. Parker, the single occa- 

* Weaver S : Odds and Evens in English Religion. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas, & Lowrey. 1886. 


sion for which we have been unconsciously waiting for upwards 
of thirty years has at last arrived, and that having perused Dr. 
Parker, we are at liberty to criticize him with the certainty that 
in his particular (and peculiar) case the right method has been 
followed, and that if we fail to do him justice, the failure will 
be due to organic incompetence, and not to structural error, All 
things come to him who knows how to wait. __ 

Frivolous minds may deem that Weaver Stephen is a singular 
title. For such Dr. Parker has provided a choice, and any one 
who thinks the first title inadequate—which we are afraid most 
a who peruse the book will—may substitute for it Odds and 

vens in English Religion. This is really far more descriptive, 
because the book deals not only with a vicar of the Church of 
England, but also with Dissenting ministers of the Independent, 
Congregationalist, Baptist, and, we imagine, though it is not 
expressly stated, Separatist persuasions, and very odd people some 
of them are. They are described with so fine an impartiality that, 
though the minister who tells the story, such as it is, describes 
himself as an Independent, there is no means of guessing at the 
nature of the ministrations actually dispensed by the author in the 
Temple on Holborn Viaduct. That they are wise and. good and 
of universal charity there can be no doubt; but, as the moral of 
the book is that all forms of religion are, to adapt Gibbon’s well- 
worn phrase, equally true, equally useful, and not in the least 
false, it would not surprise us to learn that Dr. Parker’s Temple is 
a home of the sects at large, on the principle, slightly extended, 
which regulates the management of some military chapels. 

Before proceeding to a more detailed examination of this pecu- 
liar book, it is right to state that, leaving out of account the 
preface, which contains but two lines and a half, and upon the 
substance of which we have already observed, it begins with a 
“ Foreground” and leaves off with a “ Background.” In these 
compositions the author appears to have conceived the rash design 
of emulating the prefatory inspirations of Mr. George Meredith, 
such as those in 7he Eyotst and Diana of the Crossways, The 
Foreground beyins :—“ A Vision, gentlemen, and Daniel is not at 
hand.” If Daniel were at hand, it would be better; as it is, “I 
can see nothing quite clearly . . . the sounds I hear are contra- 
dictory in tone.” “ —_ ” are “obscurely visible,” and one of 
them “grins with worldly satisfaction as the copper-shower drips 
into the bucket which he calls his till”; another “ patters non- 
sense” ; and there presently results “a sound grand in solemnity, 
now a croaking as of discontent, now a cadence soft as the blessing 
of love, now a staccato as of hardened and impious defiance. . . . 
Still no Daniel.” But there is one thing in the Foreground which 
we can all understand without prophetic help :—“ Aud now what 
is heard but a voice, tempest-loud, crying Hallelujah! Then the 
soprano of happy ”—Elizas and Converted Janes probably, but in 
the confusion of the Foreground they are distinguishable only as 
“women.” And soon, andsoon, And as the Foreground is so, 

retty much is the Background. Between them lies the Middle 


istance, 

The Middle Distance—it cannot be called a story—is clearer 
than the two extremities. It is recited by an Independent pastor, 
who carries his independence to the point of demonstrating that 
persons of all religious denominations, in so far as they are re- 
— by the numerous and miscellaneous personages intro- 

uced by him to the reader's notice, are vulgar and rather silly, 
and also either spiteful, or hypocritical, or brutal, or a little mad. 
To this classification there is an exception which does credit to 
Dr. Parker, and that is in favour of the beneticed clergy of the 
Church of England, whose representative is nothing worse than a 
cynical and rather lazy Gallio. But the Doctor takes it out in 
his specimen curate, who not only combines all the qualities men- 
tioned above with a burlesque Ritualist costume, but is also 
afflicted with a catchword, aud prowls about saying “ Rawly,” 
which we are inclined to think, from a study of the many contexts 
in which it appears, means Really, though it does not much matter. 
The tale is pervaded by Weaver Stephen, who has a ghostly way 
of a the different characters on the road, and hurling texts 
at them, which invariably come most appositely to the previous con- 
versation which he is not supposed to have heard. He does nothing 
else, and, had it not been necessary to give the book a first title, 
he might as well have been omitted. hether Weaver was his 
Christian name and Stephen his surname, or Stephen his Christian 
name and Weaver a descriptive epithet, we cannot presume, after 
the most searching investigation, even to offer an opinion, The 
principal arguments on the one side and the other are that mention 
of his loom occurs in the Foreground, whence it would seem that 
he was a weaver, and that a copy of his epitaph forms of 
the Background, from which we gather that he was described on 
his tombstone as “ Weaver Stephen”—neither more nor less— 
which goes to show that his sponsors, whether by accident or 
design, had given him the name of Weaver at his baptism, if that 
rite was exercised by the extremely independent gentleman to 
whose flock he is said to have belonged. 

The better to illustrate the odds and evens of English religion 
a varied assortment of Dissenting ministers is paraded before the 
reader. One of them is called Paterson. He wears thick boots, 
at which the wicked curate sneers, and “lives to disestablish and 
disendow the Church.” Whether he will live to disestablish or 
disendow it is a question which Dr. Parker's mouthpiece is in- 
clined to decide in the negative, and in this we do not differ 
with is as a bore, if in 
no other way. e and hi e ent friend are slily ipvited 
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rity. His position gave him the 
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probably call it—in the vicarial library upon Disestablishment, 
with one Barnett of Balliol, who was, we are given to understand, 
a remarkable person and distinguished (in the ordinary sense) 
scholar, They discuss the matter for some time, and at last the 
Dissenters silence the Churchman by explaining that “the intelli- 
gence of Midtown” is “against the National Church,” and 
that all the “self-convinced [whatever that means] conscientious 
Dissenters” in the same town are gentlemen. This is the more 
crushing because till that moment Barnett of Balliol had been 
having, in the opinion of the narrator, rather the best of the argu- 
ment, and Paterson followed up his success by making a speech 
(which is not given) and hastily departing. Meanwhile, the 
vicar had smoked a long clay pi A “ ministerial club,” con- 
sisting entirely of Dissenting ministers, introduces several more 
or less (chiefly less) edifying characters. Among these are a Mr. 
hiteman, who is elderly, and goes blind, after which the unction 
of his preaching and the wide tolerance of his views become almost 
miraculous, and an unhappy being named Tomlinson, who professes 
conversion (which he describes as “jacking it up”), and seeks 
ordination in the Church of England because of its social attrac- 
tions. Finding that the Church does not reciprocate his admira- 
tion, he determines to return to the fold, though which branch of 
Nonconformity it is that was originally responsible for his pro- 
duction we do not at present remember. A benevolent man of 
science, who belongs to the club without being a minister, ex- 
plains that Tomlinson’s father was “a barber, but an honest 
man.” It will be understood from these extracts that Dr. 
Parker's presentment of specimen Dissenters generally is satirical 
almost to the libellous point; but it is, perhaps, the Baptists 
whom he trounces with the test severity. Not only does he 
allow a wicked hypocrite called Daleham to say of them that 
“they are a squat lot of people, about five feet seven high, broad 
in the back, famous tea-drinkers, and stupid bigots,” but ht him- 
self narrates with immense gusto a meeting of Baptist “ gallery 
seat-holders ” in the back parlour of a grocer’s shop, which is also 
@ post-office, where every member behaves ina farcically abject 
manner, until at last some facetious person turns out the gas, 
thereby covering with the shades of night a painful encounter be- 
tween a man weighing sixteen stone and a butcher’s dog, and the 
Proceedings terminate with the adjuration “ Friends, keep it quiet. 
ellow-members, hush it up in a spirit of love.” The said 
Daleham, who is a pseudo-scientific sceptic, takes moonlight walks 
with the daughter of a fellow-Dissenter, and discourses to her of 
iage in a strain resembling that of Lord Tennyson's hero who 
thought the little birds on the trees worthy of imitation. But 
eventually he repents, marries, and emigrates. 
One is tempted to regard Weaver Stephen a'most exclusively as 
a trenchant and really rather treacherous satire upon all forms of 
Dissent, with an occasional side-cut at the Church; but it is 
really something more than this. The genuine lesson, if we are 
not mistaken, which it is intended to teach is contained in a 
longish disquisition by the blind pastor Whiteman, entitled “ The 
Open Church.” Its substance is that “ Established Churchism ” 
is a very good thing if you have got the right sort of Church 
established. In re I to get the right sort “ open the Church to 
all truth—to Science, to Music, to Philosophy, to Art, to Philan- 
thropy, to Prayer, and to the mighty Preaching which” may be 
most compendiously described by saying that it is the preaching 
of “ Mr. Whiteman,” or of any Dissenting minister who preaches, 
in reality, in the overwhelming style attributed to Mr. Whiteman 
in the book. The prospect is enticing, but when we remember 
what some people understand by Science and its halls and Philo- 
sophy and its fruits—why, it may be a little remote. We fear it 
is as a satirist that Dr. Parker will continue to be best known. 
He wrote a “religious satire,” it seems, once before. It was 
called Job's Comforters, and dealt, smartly enough, no doubt, 
with Professors Huxley and Tyndall, and Mr. J. S. Mill. 
Archbishop Tait thought it “likely to do much good.” Professor 
Tyndall “could not help” laughing at it, and Mr. Gladstone 
enigmatically promised to “ endeavour to make it known in quar- 
ters where it will be appreciated.” Now the Dissenters have had 
their turn. We hope they will be as generous as Professor 
Tyndall. 


FROM KORTI TO KHARTUM.* 


IR OHARLES WILSON'S account of the unsuccessful 
attempt to reach Gordon in time from Korti is equally praise- 
worthy for what it contains and for what it omits. Many men would 
have found the temptation to enter into discussion and refute 
charges, too strong to be resisted. Sir Charles avoids this pitfall, 
and goes steadily along with his narrative of the facts as he saw 
them ; and when he does give what could possibly be called argu- 
mentative matter it is only a brief statement of his reasons for 
doing or not doing a certain thing. The book is based on notes 
taken day by day during the progress of the operations. To a 
great extent they have been reprinted, with no more change than 
‘was required to fit rough jottings for the press. Sir Charles 
Wilson's contribution to the history of @ur fluctuating operations 
in the Soudan has consequently all the”yalue of an original autho- 
best means of seeing what was 
happening , and the way in which he tells his experiences leaves 
no doubt that he was thoroughly fitted to make the best of his 
opportunities. We may differ from some of his judgments; we 


may doubt whether the best was always done, and may come 
away with the conviction that Sir Charles Wilson, like other men, 
finds it easier to be wise after the event than before; but there is 
no question that every effort was honestly made to succeed, and 
that nothing was done without some intelligible motive. Here 
and there, though he makes no complaint, hints are given pretty 
distinctly that he was not left wholly at liberty to choose his 
method or his means. 

The first and shorter half of the book is devoted to the march 
from Korti to Gubat; the second and longer contains the account 
of the passage up the river from that place to Khartum, and the 
difficult return with the sad news that the city and its heroic 
defender had fallen. The value of Sir O. Wilson’s narrative of 
the advance across the desert as a piece of writing can only be 
fairly judged by reading the whole of it. We have no intention 
of helping the lazy reader who wants snippets to save him from 
taking trouble, and shall keep to the opinions and judgments of 
the writer. Sir Charles disapproves of the night-marching through 
the desert. He recognizes the weight of the argument that the 
camels march better by night than by day; but against that he 
thinks there is much to set off. The men sleep better by night, 
and the animals are less likely to be improperly loaded when the 
drivers have not the advantage of darkness to cover their careless- 
ness. In this short march the camels suffered terribly from galled 
backs and were beginning to be used up at the very start. Sir 
Charles Wilson’s description of the confusion which took place 
during the night-marching makes us heartily thankful that the 
Arabs did not choose this time for an attack. In his criticisms 
on the fight at Abu Klea he agrees with every pengeeees judge 
in condemning the practice of collecting sma!] detachments from 
different corps to act together, which has already led to disaster, 
and will assuredly, if it is persisted in, lead to more. In the case 
of General Stewart’s column, the absurdity was made more mani- 
fest by the fact that cavalry were set to do infantry work. Some 
| of the disorder which took place may, however, be fairly set down 
| to the excitement natural among young soldiers going into action 
for the first time. The men who got a little out of hand at Abu 
a were perfectly cool during the subsequent march to the 

ile. 

The interest of Sir Charles Wilson’s book increases when he 
comes to the account of his own efforts to reach Gordon. There 
will probably be considerable difference of opinion as to how far 
Sir é. Wilson is right in holding that no force could have reached 
him in time. This and the contrary proposition seem to us equally 
difficult to prove. For the rest,so much depends on where the 
first start is to be put. Given the state of things when Sir Charles 
took command, and there is good reason for believing that it was 
already too late. The question whether that state of things need 
or ought ever to have arisen does not come within the scope of 
Sir Charles's book. He gives his reasons for not starting a couple 
of days sooner than he did, and it cannot be said that they are 
destitute of force. Cromwell once refused to obey an order of 
Manchester's on the ground that if his cavalry were called upon to 
do more work the General might have the skins of the horses, but. 
that there would be nothing more left of the force. In substance 
| that is the modern officer's justification of his delay. It cannot be 

said to be without force. His reasons for not taking Lord Charles 
Beresford and the Naval Brigade are much less satisfactory. He 
says that all the officers were disabled except Lord Charles, and 
many of the best men too, and that he could not leave the force 
at Gubat without a single naval officer. To this it is sufficient 
to answer that, on Sir Charles's own showing, Lord Charles 
Beresford was well enough to assist in fitting out the steamers, 
and all the world knows he was able to go up the river to some. 
purpose a few days later. It may also be asked why any naval 
men should have been left at Gubat at all. The brigade was sent. 
up to do sailor's work, and there was none of that more pressing 
than the advance to Khartum. Perhaps, however, a cynical per- 
son might find an explanation of why the sailors were left to 
do sentry go when the Sussex regiment was called on to provide 
seamen, thereby illustrating that versatility and general faculty of 
playing Jack-of-all-trades which Field-Marshal Moltke so much 
admires in the British soldier (new style}. There was great. 
anxiety at headquarters that Sir Charles Wilson’s escort should 
enter Khartum in red coats, and there was much scurrying about. 
to collect these garments at Gubat. Now Blue Jackets do not 
wear red coats, ergo—it is needless to draw the deduction. It. 
is a great thing to produce your moral effect ; but, after all, if Lord 
Charles Beresford had been with Sir Charles, there would have 
been somebody to see the danger of allowing both the captain and 
the pilot to con the steamers, This was done, with the result that 
contradictory orders were given and a stranding produced, which 
was quite in the natural course of things. In spite of this, and 
possibly other errors, spontaneous or compulsory, the attempt to. 
reach Khartum was a very gallant business; and so was the 
return to Gubat. Sir Charles Wilson describes both with perfect 
modesty and with great spirit. 


TARTARIN AGAIN.* 


pams may be people who have not read Tartarin de 
Tarascon. If such there be, they have a very pleasant. 
prospect for the Christmas holidays. Let them procure the 


* From Korti to Khartum. By Sir Charles W. Wilson, Edinburgh and 
London : Blackwood & Sons. 1885. 


* Tartarin sur les Alpes. Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris; Calmann- 
Lévy. 1885. 
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original Zartarin, and the new sequel Tartar sur les Alpes, 
and they may defy the dismal influences of the festive season, 
In Tartarin M. Daudet does not quite forget his finical style—he 
never absolutely forgets it; but he is infinitely more simple and 
at his ease than in the elaborate pages of Rois en Evil or the 
dreary narrative of Numa Roumestan. The woful adventures of 
Sapho, and all that is dearest to M. Zola, are no longer present to 
his fancy. In Tartarin he gives, inthe true, fanciful, exaggerated 
spirit of the Provencal, a sketch of Provencal imaginative 
exaggeration, There is malice in the sketch, and even, it might 
be said, a touch of cruelty here and there; but, on the whole, 
Tartarin is the wittiest, liveliest, and pleasantest of books in 
modern French fiction, itself, unluckily, no longer remarkable for 
pleasantry nor for wit, 

Tartarin, as readers of his earlier adventures when a lion-hunter 
remember, belongs to the great sportive school of Mr. Winkle and 
Mr. Jorrocks. ‘Ihe old, old theme of the cockney sportsman is 


here presented with a delightful difference. Tartarin is a native of | 
Tarascon, the sunny and windy little town on the Rhone, with its | 
old tower, its old bridge, its pleasant site beneath the parched, | 


sandy, aromatic hills. 
to see all at a glance—the long, wide, white road, the aloes, the 
stunted olives, the streets, with their contrast of black shadow 
and glaring light, the cafés, above all the Cercle, the Alpine 
Club of Tarascon, where Tartarin occupies the presidential chair. 
The Tarascon people are all imagination and outward show. 
They have faces like Roman Emperors or Algerian corsairs; they 


M. Daudet enables us with a touch or two | 


up thing.” It is only kept open for a few months, like the 

ealtheries, and is run by a wealthy English omer The 
hotels, the waiters, the lakes, the waterfalls, the hills, the very 
crévasses, are all a mere pasteboard, — humbug. The 
Swiss precipices are bottomed with feather-beds, the road up the 
Matterhorn is “ patent safety,” like the Hansom cabs. The pic- 
turesque peasantry are the supers of the opera; supers, too, are the 
Protestant eurs who preach to a faithful flock (of supers) in 
open air. The honey and butter come from Ireland, the very 
Swiss Constitution is put through (we believe, but Bompard did 
not say so) by Professor Freeman. Mr. Matthew Arnold has. 
been turned on to do “Obermann,” the very thunder is stage 
thunder—in short, i n'y en a pas de Suisse. 

Encouraged by this information, and firmly persuaded that the. 
Company has disestablished the danger of Alpine ascents, Tartarin. 
“does ” the Jungfrau. He astonishes and alarms the guides by 
singing Provencal songs in the most perilous places, he actually 
tumbles (roped) down a crévasse, and treats it all as a very good. 
joke. His adventures in the chase of a tame chamois are a little 
forced, and too much recall some of his feats among the lions.. 
In fact, no abstract or précis gives an idea of the fun and the 
charm of Tartarin—for example, in the scene where he shows 
the fair Russian how he would tackle a Czar. No dynamite for 
Tartarin, he adds, no long bowls—no, the sportsman is always. 
a sportsman, even when a regicide. He would lie in wait 
for his Czar at a bear-hunt, and challenge him to a duel with 
bowie-knives. It is the manner of the narrator that makes 


sell dry goods or drugs with eyes rolling like thunder-clouds and | him so enjoyable. He game of Tarascon, and you feel yourself 
darting fire; they are prodigious, portentous, incredible liars, and | there ; you smell the garlic; you see the Rhone and the empty 
they are so fond of life that they die intestate, for they never can re- | steel-blue sky, or, among the hills you catch the aromatic scent, 


concile themselves to making their wills. Among this delightful and 
harmless race Tartarin is what the Tarascon people are among 
common humanity. He is the most mendacious swaggerer, the 
biggest boaster, the most avid of effect and of adventurous re- 
nown. When the sportsmen of Tarascon, for lack of game, used 
to throw up their caps and shoot at them, no one destrvuyed more 
head-gear than Tartarin. When that sport palled, he withdrew 
to Algiers, and stalked lions, as we know, in a field of beet-root. 
Returning, with his lions’ skins and all his other trophies, 
Tartarin was king in Tarascon, and took a notable part in the 
fortification of the Club-house during the great war. But no 
Uhlans ever penetrated to martial and indomitable Tarascon, 
and the hero sighed for new laurels. The envy of his rival, 
Costecalde, suggested to Tartarin fresh modes of distinction. He 
would plant the banner of the Club (he was P.C.A.—President of 
the Tarascon Alpine Club—one of the numerous touches which 
M. Daudet has probably taken from Dickens) on the summits of 
the Jungfrau and of Mont Blanc. 

Tartarin made his preparations. He wept as he wrote out his 
will, and left the famous baobab-tree (see Zartarin de Tarascon) 
to the Club. But he started, despite his fears. For in Tartarin 
there were two Tartarins. His imagination was all fire, his 
favourite scent was the smell of powder, his favourite novelist was 
Fenimore Cooper, his favourite hero was William Tell. This 
Tartarin pined for glorious adventure, for the charge on the breach, 
for the struggle with the grizzly bear, for the crévasse and the 
glacier. The other Tartarin was a terrible coward, and sank 
despondent into the soles of his boots at the thought of catching 
cold, at the suspicion of a draught. But the valorous Tartarin 
always rushed into the enterprises like Mr. Gladstone into the 
bombardment of Alexandria and the Suakim-Berber railway, and 
=— the prudent Tartarin sneaked out again, also like our native 


The ascent of the Rigi was Tartarin’s first feat. It was terribly 
wet weather. Each little brook ran white in spate. Tartarin 
was carrying his sun-helmet, his puggree, his knapsack, his ropes, 
his ice-axe, his blue spectacles, his lantern, his pistols, his knife, 
his alpenstock, his ice-boots (system Kennedy), all his traps, in 
fact, and, harnessed in these, he clomb the inoffensive and, as it 
were, suburban Rigi, arriving at the hotel on the top just at dinner- 
time. Here M, Daudet has an excellent chance to mock that purely 
conventional and dismal Switzerland of hotels, tourists, holiday- 
making head-masters, young married dons, German professors, 
Cook's tourists, Salvation Army mountebanks, and the rest of it. 
How glacial is that dinner of six hundred silent guests who have 
come to see these phenomena of dawn which in Baedeker are so 
purely mythical! No one will talk to Tartarin; but he ends, 
such is the fougue and fire of his Southern nature, by setting the 
whole hotel a-dancing and by falling in love (at his time of life) 
with a pretty Nihilist. ext morning when the visitors are 
roused in the dark to see the disappointing sunrise, Tartarin thinks 
that the hotel is on fire, and greatly vo himself, though 
in a dismal fright. He descends the Rigi humbly by the railway, 
and embarks on a steamer on the lake. Here he learns that 
William Tell is a bogus hero, a mere figment, and despairs. 

The fun of the thing struck him at last. Here was the actual Switzer- 
land living on the imaginary hero, raising statues to him, building him 
chapels, getting up patriotic entertainments, all banners and brag, giving 
dinners, drinkivg toasts, expanding into addresses, and cheers, and tears, 
and all in honour of the great patriot who, as they are perfectly well aware, 
never existed out of a fairy tale. 

Tartarin of Tarascon himself never invented a more mountainous 
and colossal piece of blague. 

At Fluelen Tartarin met a Tarascon man, Bompard, who had 
been lying his way through Switzerland. Bompard confided to 
the Lion-slayer that Switzerland, to speak colloquially, is a “ put- 


| 
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as, when Tartarin speaks, you hear the pleasant Provengal accent, 
and can almost touch this stout, grey, good-hearted, bragging 
French Mr. Briggs, Tartarin de Tarascon, P.C.A. Poor Tartarin 
is immured in the dungeon of Bonnivard as a Russian Nihilist, and 
is only released in time to learn that his rival, Costecalde, has left. 
Tarascon to make the ascent of Mont Blanc. He and Bompard 

set off to forestall Costecalde, and make a solemn vow never to cut. 
the rope that unites them. “C'est un serment devant Dieu et 

devant les hommes de n’étre qu'un avec mon compagnon, et de 

mourir plutét que de rentrer sans lui, coquin de sort ! ” 

The ascent is begun in company with a Swede who talks. 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann, and /e néant, in all the dangerous 
places. The ascent is begun, but how it ended, and how the oath 
was kept, that must be read in the words of none other than the 
historian of Tartarin himself. 

M. Daudet’s book is not only diverting; it is very handsomely 
printed, and is illustrated with dozens of small black smudges, 
counterfeiting the manner of drawing with the brush. This kind 
of process is now fashionable, and, though we do not care for it, 
there is abundance of character in many of the designs. The 
coloured plates are, as a rule, less attractive. The sketches of a 
table-d'hite (pp. 12-16), and of a reading-room in a Swiss hotel, 
are particularly good and humorous. Probably this is the best 
Christmas present of the season for all who appreciate M. Daudet 
in this his early Tarasconais manner. Few sequels have ever 
been so successfully wrought as the Alpine adventures of the great 
lion-slayer, and no book more merrily exposes the great Helvetian. 
humbug. 


MR. COWEN’S SPEECHES.* 


T= orators of to-day, and of course, therefore, their country- 
men and contemporaries also, are more fortunate than those 
of ancient, or indeed than those of comparatively recent, times. 
Not only are their speeches reported immediately on their delivery 
with a fidelity and fulness which, if occasionally em ing, 
must as 4 rule be found very serviceable, but the chances are that 
either the enthusiasm of admirers or the —— of publishe 
assures to them even in their own lifetime the pespetention oF 
their rhetorical triumphs in a more permanent form of record thaw 
that of the newspaper report. Party leaders, indeed, or even pro- 
minent “ fighting” members of political parties, may usually reckon 
upon this honour being paid to them whether they desire it or 
not. For them is the “popular” edition, authorized or un- 
authorized, as the case may be, or sometimes as the case may not 
be; for them the railway bookstalls blossom with portraits on 
paper covers, rivals, and sometimes, it must be owned, in more senses 
than one, of the “shilling dreadful.” Orators unattached, inde- 
pendent speakers who give utterance to their own views instead 
of with more or less ability manufacturing shibboleths for a party, 
are naturally in less popular demand. Their speeches may afford 
instruction to the student of politics or pleasure to the lover of 
literature ; but not profit, in the strict business sense of the word, 
to the “ practical” politician. They may furnish forth a valuable 
book for the library, but not a useful manual for the platform. 
Hence, of course, their chance of being collected in their author's 
lifetime—unless he collects them himself—is considerably less thar 
that of the speeches delivered by the protagonists of parties, 
Nevertheless, we do not all of us pro to stand for constituencies 
at the General Election which Mr. Chamberlain is good enough to 
promise us in the nearfuture,and as some of us, it is to be hoped, may 
still lean to other standards of oratorical merit than those to 
which stump-oratory is bound almost ex vi termini to conform, 
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there ought to be an audience fit, if few, for the volume before us. 
The editor of Mr. Cowen’s speeches is not perhaps the most dis- 
criminating of critics, and the a memoir which he has 
* prefixed to the collection is disfigured here and there by errors of 
taste and judgment. But its political tone, though its author 
is obviously “a Liberal and something more,” is commendably 
moderate; and Mr. Jones’s — do not prevent him 
from doing justice either to the characters or the arguments of 
from whom he differs. 

No one who has ever heard Mr, Cowen speak, or, indeed, who 
has ever read a good report of one of his speeches on an adequate 
occasion, will need to be told that he is one of the very few public 
speakers of the present day who is successfully solicitous for the 
literary form in which his utterances are cast. What relation 
such solicitude bears to the art of oratory is a question upon which 
men will continue to dispute for just so long as they persist in 
giving the common name of oratory to two totally distinct arts. 
Considered as a practitioner of the art of persuasion, it is of course 
evident that the orator'’s concern with literary excellence is of a 
purely contingent character. It may assist him to persuade, or it 
may not; everybody must know of audiences with whom it would 
certainly hinder rather than help him; and, accordingly as it 
helps or hinders, so does the solicitude for this kind of excellence 
belong, or not belong, to the art of oratory. This, however, 
amounts of course to saying that there is no essential connexion 
between good oratory and good literature; which should be a 
most edifying doctrine and very full of comfort to many, 
— even to the most distinguished, of our Parliamentary 

ebaters. If, however, we choose to construct for ourselves an ideal 
audience accustomed to insist inexorably on lucidity in exposition, 
on accuracy in expression, on chastity in ornament, on propriety 
in metaphor, on truth in imagery and antithesis, why, then, of 
course the virtue of literary pers in which all these and other 
virtues are included, would be essential to the art of oratory. It 
is Mr. Cowen’s high merit, we may almost say in these days his unique 
distinction, to have composed every “ set” speech he has ever deli- 
vered with some such audience ever present to his imagination, 
and with an untiring effort to conform to the severe standards upon 
which such an audience may be supposed to insist. To say that 
he has been uniformly successful in this effort would be to say that 
he has accomplished a feat never yet achieved by any orator in 
the world; but to say that he comes very creditably near to such 
success in his best speeches, and that he never falls disgracefully, 
would be no more than the truth. His besetting sin, as most 
critics of his Parliamentary ee are aware, is a tendency 
to redundant decoration, and he does not apparently perceive as 
an orator any more than Macaulay perceived as a writer that a 
perpetual succession of short sentences is as much an offence against 
the law of style asa like series of long ones, and that what is 
gained in one way by forced and artificial divisions of thought is lost 
in another. To be fidgetted is just as bad as to be fatigued, and a too 
protracted demand upon the attention is not more tiresome in the 
end than one which is being incessantly remitted and incessantly 
renewed. It is as though a man should undertake to lighten for us 
the labour of walking a mile by compelling us to sit down and get 
up again at every tenth yard. No doubt, however, the “snip- 
petty ” manner is a fault which leans more to virtue’s side in an 
orator whose audiences have to carry his sentences in their heads 
than in a writer whose readers have them under their eyes. The 
instance, perhaps the single instance, of Mr. Gladstone does 
indeed go to show that an orator may sustain, and even increase, 
interest by the mere interminable length of his periods; but even 
Mr. Gladstone, it must be remembered, finds it necessary, three 
times out of four, to pick up the original thread of his sentence 
after all his parentheses are disposed of, than which no expe- 
dient more essentially unliterary, convenient and frequent as is its 
adoption in contemporary literature, can well be imagined, And 
as Mr. Gladstone’s “ circumbendibus ” is the result of his practice 
of composing his speeches in the pomeene of his audience, so Mr. 
Cowen’s tendency to is the outcome of his 
opposite method. After the subject matter of an intended speec. 
’ “has been pondered over and digested for weeks,” writes his 
biographer, “and passages of special import condensed, refined, 
and reduced to writing, then the speech as a whole is evolved” (a 
word which Mr. Jones prefers apparently to “dictated” ) “to a 
stenographer before it is addressed to the audience. And here is 
an extraordinary fact. Although the delivery of the speech ef 
not with accuracy be described as an eflort of memory, yet still, 
so carefully has the material been arranged, the arguments deve- 
loped, | the language chosen, that the whole, occupying 
perhaps an hour and a half in delivery, reasserts itself with 
unerring fidelity. The speech delivered is identical with the 
speech dictated” (why not “evolved”?) “There is no super- 
fluous language; sentences are turned into epigrams, and the 
final product is not only a lesson and a lecture in politics, 
but a contribution to the literature of our language.” We 
need hardly say that we prefer this method to Mr. Gladstone's 
habit of thinking aloud. hen the thinker happens to possess 
one of the most extraordinary thinking machines ever placed at 
the disposal of a humar tongue, it is of course highly interesting 
to watch it at work. But it is certainly to be preferred that 
ordinary men should do their thinking beforehand, and give their 
audience only the benefit of its results. 

Mr. Cowen’s speeches, like much other good literature, do not 
lend themselves readily to quotation. One of the best, perhaps 
- the very best, of them—the speech on the foreign policy of 


England, delivered in January 1881—and the first of his oratorical 
performances to raise him from local to national fame as an orator, 
would have to be extracted entire to give any idea of the manifold 
elements of power which it displays. For compacted information, 
orderly arrangement, vigour and elegance of diction, and genuine 
glow and fervour of patriotism, it would be hard to match among 
any modern efforts of English oratory. Our thorough sympathy 
with its spirit may perhaps predispose us to value it more highly 
than others in this collection ; and the same may be said of the speech 
delivered at Newcastle in January last, with its peroration of appeal 
tothenew democracy to cultivate higher than mere self-seeking ideals 
—a romantic passage which would make an excellent foil to one of 
Mr.Chamberlain’s much more highly practical sermons to the same 
congregation. But in speeches in which we feel ourselves altogether 
out of accord with the sentiment of the orator—such, for instance, 
as those on Irish coercion—we are none the less sensible of the 
presence of those rare qualities of sincerity and earnestness in 
which none of even the shortest and least elaborate of Mr. Cowen’s 
speeches is ever lacking. As a mere record, too, of the speaker's 
not always, or at least not superficially reconcilable views, the 
volume is full of interest. The intinite superiority of the position 
which he occupies as compared with that of the party in general 
among whom = sits is very agreeably illustrated in these speeches, 
though not more strikingly, perhaps, than by the rancour with 
which speeches and speaker are assailed by those Radicals who, 
having had their own tails amputated by their distinguished 
leader, have never been able to forgive Mr. Cowen’s refusal to part 
with his. Their sneers at his inconsistency, however, will utterly 
lose their point for any one who will take the trouble to examine 
the charge by the light of an impartial study of his utterances. 
The irritation which he arouses among the tailless Radicals, if 
they will permit us so to describe them, is due to the fact that 
there are more kinds of inconsistency than one, and that their 
kind is not Mr. Cowen’s. <A politician is sometimes called incon- 
sistent when certain opinions included in his political creed conilict, 
or — to conflict, with others also held by him. . A politician of 
another kind may acquire a character for inconsistency because his 
opinions conflict with his votes. Mr. Cowen belongs to the former, 
his Radical critics to the latter class; and hence the animosity 
with which they regard him. It would not be difficult, however, 
to trace a connecting link of sentiment, and often of praiseworthy 
sentiment, between many of those opinions which appear at first 
sight to be most widely at variance trom each other. Even when 
irreconcilable they all alike derive a respectable descent from per- 
sonal peculiarities, or, if we choose to them so, personal weak- 
nesses of character; none of them are of the thoroughly dis- 
reputable lineage of party interest. Mr. Cowen is in principle a 
Radical Republican, but in sentiment he is a patriotic English- 
man ; and it follows from this that his principles and his senti- 
ments must be frequently in conflict. It follows also that when- 
ever a Radical Liberal Ministry happens to be in power, and 
commits any act of oppression or meanness in home or foreign 
policy, Mr. Cowen is pretty sure to find, if not his principles 
in conflict with his sentiments, at any rate himself brought 
into collision with his * Plenty of evidences of the opera- 
tion of this law are to be found in the volume before us from 
the speech on the policy of the late Government in the Dul- 
cigno business down to the eloquent protest against the desertion 
of Gordon. The apparent inconsistencies of Mr. Cowen’s action 
are, in fact, resumed and harmonized into a higher consistency, 
which is perhaps of more value to the politics and public life of a 
nation than the most admirably wwell-disciplined and orderly 
marching through a Ministerial lobby. Mr. Jones, as is not 
always the case with enthusiastic biographers and editors, has 
done the object of his admiration a good turn by thus collecting 
and publishing his speeches. It is a pity that he did not complete 
the service by a more careful revision of the proofs. Not a few 
errors of the press have unfortunately escaped correction, and 
there is no form of prose composition upon which a printer's 
error has a more distressing effect than on oratory of the more 
ornate and impassioned kind. Some of the misprints in the book 
irritate by making nonsense of the passage in which they occur, 
as where, for instance, Mr. Jones has allowed “ bold and common- 

lace” to pass for “bald and commonplace”; but feelings of a 

ind even more fatal to appreciation are awakened when, in the 
midst of an eloquent discourse on “ Art and Education,” we come 
across, and with difficulty recognize, the author and composer of 
the « Marseillaise ” under the extraordinary disguise of “ Rouged 


SOME BOOKS ON COOKERY AND WINE.* 


F the three cookery-books before us the first is the cheapest, 

the second the most curious, the third the generally best. 

Mrs. Davenport's Toothsome Dishes is a small volume plainly bound 
(it is a constant fault of the outward dress of cookery-books that 
the distinction between the kitchen and the library is forgotten), 
very moderate in price, and containing a good deal of very useful 
and practical information. There is in it a receipt headed 
“ Scotch Fish Soup” which reads more like the ancient and ex- 


* Toothsome Dishes. By Carrie Davenport. London: Hogg. 

Culinary Jottings for Madras. By“ Wyvern.” Fifth edition. Madras: 
Higginbotham, London: Richardson. 1885. 

The Pytchiey Cookery Book. By Major L——. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1885. 
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cellent North British dish of “fish and sauce” (which figures in 
hardly any modern ig Hy that we can remember) than 
most things of the kind. There is also a receipt for a genuine 
Scotch haggis; but as these terrific dainties can be obtained by 
any one who wants them ready cooked from Edinburgh, and 
as a haggis rather improves than suffers by re-cooking, it scarcely 
seems worth while to set an English cook on a task so Herculean. 
Besides, it is, we should say, nearly impossible for any Englishman 
to eat haggis south of the Tweed, though north of it he finds very 
little difficulty. On the whole, Mrs. Davenport's receipts are plain 
and good, but she occasionally drops into statements against which 
we must protest fotis viribus. Thus she says, under the head of 
Beef, “ rumpsteak is for frying”; to which we can but reply, with an 
energy of contradiction not to be restrained even by the thought that 
the contradictee is of another sex, “It isn’t; and the person who 
fries it ought to be fried himself.” That this is not a mere slip of 
the pen appears from the fact that « full receipt is given on a sub- 
sequent page for thus degrading the noblest part of the harmless 
ox-beef, and none whatever for putting him to his natural trial a /a 
St. Lawrence. Itis difficult to forgive Mrs. Davenport for this, yet 
we shall endeavour to do so, 

For a stout cookery-book of nearly six hundred pages to have 
gone through five editions in seven years is, of itself, a solid testi- 
mony to its merits, and as we do not think that a copy of the pre- 
ceding four has recently made its way to us from India’s coral strand, 
we are glad to have the opportunity of noticing this, the fifth. 
“ Wyvern” is rather discursive, and, writing for the benefit of 
those of his countrymen who sojourn in a foreign land, and have 
only the more or less intelligent native to cook for them, he dwells 
on many little points which are superfluous in this country, But 
nothing on cookery that comes from the home of dry curry 
(though, according to “ Wyvern,” they despise curry now in India) 
can be received without respect, and the book is quite worth read- 
ing by the critic of cookery. As an actual cookery-book its value 
is somewhat impaired by a superabundance of talkee-talkee, which 
would simply drive the average English cook or housekeeper into 
a state of distraction, A second part, however, contains a con- 
siderable number of separate menus with elaborate directions for 
the composition of each dish in them; and though, as we have 
said before and shall probably in this very article say again, we 
dislike and distrust cut-and-dried menus, the directions are useful 
enough. It will be understood, of course, that a large part of the 
book is of only literary and artistic interest to English readers 
who have not got “ brinjals” or “ humps” or the other varieties of 
food that grow under the pagoda-tree at hand. But even these 
things retain their interest tor the critic, and there is plenty in the 
book which bears transplantation perfectly well. “ Wyvern's” 
views on mulligatawny, or, as it seems we ought to call it, “ mulli- 

tunny,” are startling, and we own that we do not ourselves take 

indly to his view that the modern innovation of a consommé 
with a curry flavour and with no rice is the best form of that 
excellent soup. But he is entitled to his opinion, and here and 
elsewhere his doctrines, if not to be accepted offhand, deserve 
pondering and experimentation. 

Major L——’s book is very much more elaborate than Mrs, 
Davenport's; and it is, of course, much more relevant to the ordi- 
nary wants of an English kitchen than “ Wyvern's.” It is a very 
eareful and (with some errors, as we think) a very useful book— 
rather suited, perhaps, for the housekeeper, or in small households 
the mistress, than the cook, but none the worse for that. Major 
L— has consulted the likings of sluggish intellects by giving no 
less than a hundred pages of menus, limited as a rule to the now 
fashionable number of seven dishes, and also as a rule very well 
arranged. But we renew unweariedly our protest against such 
things. In a short time it will come to this—that the intelligent 
eater, taking up his card, will, after a glance, say to himself :— 
“ Ah! Baron Brisse, No. 100”; or, “ Major L——, page so-and-so,” 
and thenceforward lose all interest in the combination, However, 
we this. Occasionally the Major shows a certain milita 
haste. When he calls a stock-pot “ the butcher's greatest friend, 
but the master’s most expensive luxury,” he speaks, we dare to 
say, against the experience of the vast majority of housekeepers. 
It is exactly under the rule of cooks who do not keep a stock- 

t, or who do not know how to use it that the butcher flourishes. 

ow, if Major L —- had called a stock-pot “ the cat’s and dog's 
enemy,” there might have been something in what he says. Yet 
again, though we despise as much as any one can do the silly and 
vulgar habit of thinking a thing bad because it is cheap, and 
though we certainly do not deny the virtues of “Liebig” at a 
pinch, we still more certainly do not believe that it can ever be 
anything but a makeshift in the composition of consommé and 
similar things. And we could bring abundant medical and 
scientific, as well as gastronomic and epicurean, testimony to 
support us, 

Still, a leaning to economy and not to splendour is a good fault 
in a cookery-book, provided it does not go tvo far; and Major 
L—, as, indeed, may be guessed from his title, is by no 
means an advocate of the herring and hashed mutton dinners 
which some eccentric gee hold up as standards, His menus 
are worthy of any table, and his receipts are very good as a 
rule. We own that we think claret, or perhaps still better 
Burgundy, preferable to port in making the sauce for wild 
duck. Searcy’s salt—an excellent thing in its way, but with a 
rather fade flavour after  time—appears in his prescriptions with 


somewhat too much regularity. Anchovy sauce in mayonaise, 
even of fish, is, we hold, an error; for anchovy sauce — 
again an excellent thing in its way—kills everything else, and 
- may just as well use it pure and simple, On the other 

nd, his mint jelly for cutlets is capital. So is his sauce & 
la Normande, which is as much to preferred for the best 
fashion of serving soles to the heathen custom practised of late 
years by some pretentious cooks of encumbering the dish with a 
dozen different kinds of shell-fish aw naturel, as to the mere 
apology for the true dish, which is often called Sole & la 
Normande, A simple turtle soup, much to be preferred to the 
intricate impeaches of some cookery-books on that theme, adorns 
his pages. He is too fond of cutting oysters. He gives the usual 
custardy “ Dutch sauce,” but ignores the real Sauce Hollandaise, 
one of the very best fish sauces in existence; which is simply 
butter, pepper, salt, and lemon, cunningly blended. His direc- 
tions for whitebait are exceedingly careful and good. But we 
differ with him entirely when he says that the eggs for kedgeree 
should be cut into quarters and not further broken. Without 
going into the vexed question of the proper language of menus, 
we own that we cannot devise any principle capable of defending 
such an extraordinory hotch-potch as “ fillets of beef aux fine 
herbes,” or “chicken & la Tartar.” But many of the receipts thus 
oddly entitled are excellent, In prescriptions for roasting there 
is less scope, for you can no more teach the art of roasting in 
words than the art of painting; but Major L—— grasps his 
nettle boldly. A neat and elegant fancy, suitable for reintroduc- 
ing one of the best, if most homely, of dishes to supra polite 
society is that of small beefsteak puddings of dariole size. People 
who can eat sweets may be tempted by Charlotte de péches, 
To our minds there is the objection that to cook a peach 
that is fit to eat uncooked is a ein, and that no peach in another 
state is worth eating at all. His savouries are very good, es 
— a valuable series of croiites (by the way, “ Wyvern” is psa 
good at this), and the receipt for marrow 4 la Madére reads very 
well, though we should say it would require very careful serving, 
and a hot-water dish for the “ silver basin” in which it is ordered 
to be served. 

The Major finishes with a short article on wines. This contains 
much solid sense, which he has hardly given himself space fairly 
to develop. The general principles with which he starts are per- 
fectly sound; and, if they appear self-evident to some readers, 
others will acknowledge from bitter experience that they clearly 
are not. The sermon on the importance of careful decanting is 
excellent and sadly needed. Oddly enough, women (when they 
can be taught to do it at all) decant much better than men, pro- 
bably because they have lighter and cooler hands. In his passage 
on Burgundy Major L—— has, we think, made a slight verbal 
slip. After recommending Pommard and Chambertin, he says, 
“If the claret flavour is preferred, Romanée Conti and C 
Vougeot more resemble this wine; but, if you drink i x 
drink Burgundy, say I, and I recommend the two others.” Surely 
he means the claret “consistence,” or “texture,” or, if the 
technical French term be preferred, chair. In mere flavour few 
things can be more different from claret than the “ smokiness ” of 
a typical Clos Vougeot. And as for Romanée, let any man drink 
a Romanée Conti and a Margaux of ’58 (perhaps the two finest 
wines of the present half-century), and see the difference. In 
substance, of course, Chambertin is the typical Burgundy ; but, if 
this characteristic is to be specially insisted on, Corton rather than 
Pommard should have been given as the second string. With 
regard to champagne, Major ae following the modern taste, 
isa decanter; and, as that is a thorny subject, we shall let it 
alone. But he is welcome when he ae = ie importance of 
keeping champagne. For our part, we should say that, except 

uite Light as and those of of vintages, no champagne less 
than seven years old is fit to drink at all. But when he says “ No 
wine improves more by keeping,” he goes rather a long way. In 
his remarks en keeping and warming claret he will be thought by 
some finical. But one caution is excellent, and sorely needed by 
many good people. This is, that it is quite useless to bestow 
the most anxious care on the warming of the wine in bottle 
and then to turn it into a cold decanter. But few people who 
like claret warmed at all will agree with him that 60° is warm 
enough. We feel rather inclined to take up the cudgels with him 
for the remark in his short Hock section that ‘a glass or two of 
Geisenheim after dinner won't hurt you in the summer.” It is 
not the first time that we have seen or heard Geisenheim spoken 
of in this slighting fashion. The speakers can hardly have tasted 
a good Rothenberg Auslese of a good vintage in good order, 
Lastly, Major L—— says a good word for purt, and questions the 
common phrase about “ not being able to drink it.” We are, how- 
ever, rather doubtful whether men ought to speak thus, At 
present, thanks to a generation or so of the delusion about the un- 
wholesomeness of port, it is, in its very best form, about the 
cheapest wine that can be bought. Now, if everybody became 
sensible again, it might become as dear as champagne. There- 
fore, let us keep the secret (which, it is needless to say, is some- 
thing of a secret de Polichinelle), and having praised old-fashioned 
wine, let us end in the old-fashioned way by thanking Major 
L— for a very useful and interesting book. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


HE seventeenth annual volume of portraits entitled the 

Vanity Fair Album keeps up to the level of its predecessors, 

and some of the likenesses are marvellous. Archdeacon Harrison, 

Dr. Warre of Eton, Mr. Blunt, and the Bishop of Truro strike us 
as particularly clever portraits. 

of the best of the minor stories this Christmas is Jan 

Vedder's Wife, by Amelia E. Barr (Clarke & Co.) The scene is 

me lly at Lerwick, in the Shetland Isles, and the rough 

erfolk are well described. There is an air of truthfulness and 

reality over the whole book that goes far to make up for a 

rather improbable string of events. The heroine is not altogether 

a pleasant character, though thoroughly natural, except that she 

improves in disposition towards the end; people of her kind never 

improve. The paper and printing—American—are excellent. 

r. Crake is the author ofa series of tales relating to the 
history of the Church in England in early times. He seems to 
prefer scenes and subjects of the greatest obscurity, and revels 
in the Roman persecutions of British Christianity, the English 
Conquest, and the destruction of the Colonial cities, things about 

- which historians know very little. In The Doomed City ; or, the 

Last Days of Durocina (Oxford: Mowbray & Co.) we are asked 

to assume so many hypotheses before we can enter _— the story, 

that our credulity is exhausted before we come to the systematic 
narrative of the doings of the heathen English, the burning of 

Christian cities, the complications of a love story, and all the 

elements of historical romance. Mr. Crake acknowledges his in- 

debtedness to the works of “ the lamented Dr. J. R. Green,” and, 
if we allow that history taught in this way is worth learning, 
we may go on to praise his story as likely to interest and instruct 
young readers, but the alternative is very strong. 
_ . Daisy Plains, by the author of the Wide, Wide World (Nisbet), 
is, of course, American. It is a quiet fireside story, rather long ; 
with a negro servant, an undelivered letter, two lives spoiled, 
and a heroine, Helen, too good to be true or very interesting. 

Salome; or, Let Patience have her Perfect Work, by Mrs. 
Emma Marshall (Nelson & Sons), is a pleasant domestic chronicle. 
A large family which has been rich is reduced to living on 300/. 
a year, and Salome, the eldest girl, is the help and comfort of her 
mother, and does all she can for her brothers and sisters. By the 
means of writing stories she adds a little to the family income, an 
incident too improbable for modern fiction, but otherwise we can 
heartily recommend Salome. 

My Mistress the Queen, by Miss Paull (Blackie), is a short novei 
of the historical type. Miss Paull has better foundations to build 
on than Mr. Crake in his early Christian stories, for her book 
Yelates to the time of Charles II., the marriage of the King’s niece 
to William of Orange, and the subsequent accession of William 
and Mary. Miss Paull is rather anomalous in her names and 
titles. She should consult Pepys and a good Peerage before she 
writes another historical novel; otherwise we may praise a well- 
written and careful story, which is all the more clever inasmuch 
as Miss Paull has contrived to describe Court life under the last 
Stuarts without touching on scandals. 

Miss Winchester has written many stories intended to interest 
us in the lives and struggles of the London poor, and A Crippled 
Robin (Seeley) is as good as its predecessors. The hero, a little 
City waif, becomes an artist; and, as at the close of the book he 
has a studio in Russell Square, we must su he was more suc- 
cessful than the illustrator who drew Miss Winchester’s grotesque 
frontispiece. Another story of this class is Dot, by Annie Lucas 
(Hodder & Stoughton), which has the comparative advantage of 
twelve full-page illustrations by Mr. T. Pym. Dot is a good little 
orphan, adopted by a drunken fishwife. She goes through much 
misery before she is taken into a home and discovered by her 
grandparents. She lives happily ever after. 

Mr. W. Clark Russell thoroughly understands sea life, and in a 
welcome volume of sketches, entitled In the Middle Watch (Chatto 
& Windus), he discourses of topics whica will interest many 
readers of various It is refreshing in the midst of countless 
books of nautical adventure to find a few in which the author 
knows the lee from the weather side, and may claim “a right to 
complain with some bitterness of those writers who, kiowing 
nothing about the sea, write marine stories,” where we may read 
of “ the flying jibboom having been furled during a squall, and of 
@ spare rudder having been got out of the maintop when the ship 
struck, and flung the man at the wheel down the fore ‘hatch. 
This new volume should be as popular as any of Mr. Russell’s 
former publications. It contains, among other things, a really 
accurate and seamanlike account of the famous fifteen-minutes’ 
fight between the Shannon and the Chesapeake, a fight no lands- 
man could possibly describe without tripping. 

» A new edition of Rudder Grange (Nimmo) has a hundred illus- 
trations by Mr. A. B. Frost. They are extremely good, and worthy 
of Mr. Stockton'’s amusing book. 

* ‘Two stories by different authors, with the same plot, are here 
together. In A Sea Change, by Miss Flora Shaw (Routledge), 
_— Trevelyan helps to save a little girl from a yoked 

ip. She is twelve years of age, but the horrors of shipwreck 
obliterate her memory. Lady Trevelyan adopts her, but her 
parentage is at length revealed. She makes choice of her own 
people to live with, though her grandfather is only a plain farmer, 
and by no means in the same position as the Trevelyans and their 
friends. The illustrations, drawn by Miss M. E. Edwards, are 


above the average of the year. In Michael's Treasures, by Miss 


Emma Marshall (Nisbet), Michael Henderson rescues a child 
washed ashore in a storm. His parents are poor, but a sister con- 
veniently dies and leaves a place for the little treasure-trove. As 
in the other story, the child is named Marina; but the sequel of 
the story is different. This Marina, being claimed by her father, 
finds life with a stepmother unendurable, and, returning to Mrs. 
Henderson, eventually marries Michael. The illustrations are in 
— but, with one or two exceptions, are natural and 
eas) . 
: A od many boys’ stories have still to be noticed, and we may 
class together some half-dozen of moderate merit, Among the 
Carbonari, by G. Stebbing (Hatchards), is a tale of forty years 
in Italy. A young Englishman is placed in the power of 
secret society by the jealousy of a cousin. Tom Finch’s Monkey, 
by J. C. Hutcheson ( je), is one story in a volume of rather 
amusing sketches, and may be bracketed with Mr. Henty’s Yarns 
on the Beach (Blackie). A Terrible Coward and Son Philip 
(Blackie) are two pleasant and wholesome stories in one volume, 
by Mr. Manville Fenn. The Pedlar’and his Dog, by Mary C. 
Rowsell (Blackie), is a tale of the youth of Edward Coke, Chief 
Justice, whose name, in connexion with that of Littleton, is pro- 
verbial. The future judge thrashes a boy for breaking a dog's leg 
with a stone, and is kind to the dog’s master, a pedlar. Eventually 
the pedlar grew rich, and his monument may still be seen in 
Swattham Church. The pictures are good, and the a is 
leasantly told. Hugh's Sacrifice, by C. M. Norris (Griffith & 
arran), is illustrated with some very slight sketches by Mr. 
Harry Furniss. Two boys, twins, are left orphans. They are 
as different in mind as they are like in face; and Hugh, the 
good boy, sacrifices his own interests to help Frank, who is 
iddy. Mr. H. C. Adams adds another to his numerous boys’ 
ks in Who was Philip? (Griffith & Farran), He was rather 
an impossible little boy, but a gentleman in his ideas, and his 
school life was eventful. Brownsmith’s Boy (Blackie) was of a 
different class; but Mr. Manville Fenn’s sketch of the market- 
gardener who befriends him is lifelike and amusing. We have 
also received Only Half a Hero, by Alfred T. Story (L. N. 
Fowler), and Christmas Angel, by B. L. Farjeon (Ward & 
Downey). The last named is very well illustrated. 

Of novelettes we have already noticed a good many, chiefly 
with the intention of recommending them. But there are many 
more before us, and a majority are merely stories of young 
people old enough to make love, some are exceedingly sen- 
timental, and not a few very silly. Played Out and Lost, by 
Annie Hurlstone (London Literary Society), is made up in 
a great part of “noisy heart throbs,” of “low moans,” and 
of “long days that hurl themselves into the grave of eternity.” 
“ Flaming poppies and tender blue cornflowers die an igncminious 
death”; and in the end the rich, beautiful Miss Lancaster, ever 
faithful to the dear lost love, becomes “rather eccentric,” and 
“ lives out her life alone.” The Secret of the Mere, by J. Jackson 
Wray (Nisbet), tells of two prodigal sons and two trusti 
maidens who loved them. Adventure and piety are combin 
Heather Belles, by Sigma (Nimmo), is a story of Highland life, 
and contains a Kirk minister and his sister, a sheep-farmer, 
smugglers, a wounded Exciseman, and two love stories prettily 
told. Zhe Golden Forget-me-Not, by Mrs. George Posnett (Dublin : 
Seely), suggests the trite observation that a love story, how- 
ever silly and commonplace, finds a market. Little Jeanneton’s 
Work, by C. A. Jones ( Wells Gardner), is “a chronicle of Breton 
life,” and is dedicated, by permission, to Mrs. Gladstone, which 
may commend it to some readers. It is illustrated. Simon 
Holmes, Carpenter (Nisbet), by J. Jackson Wray, is not up to the 
level of the same author’s Secret of the Mere. 

We have received a good many children’s books, suitable, per- 
haps, for school prizes, in some cases for village libraries. Tinker 
Dick, by Mrs. Henry K (Warne), is about a boy called Tubal 
Cain, but familiarly “'Tubbie.” Little Tottie, by Thomas Archer 
(Blackie) ; Cords of Love Ciieen) Mrs. Lester's Girls (Nisbet) ; 
Widow Winpenny'’s Watchword, by J. Jackson Wray (Nisbet) ; 
Thy Kingdom Come (Nelson); and Cricket; a Tale of Hu 
Life, by Silas K. Hocking (Warne), are all of about the same 
level, the last named being, perhaps, the highest and good, but 
not “goody.” Village Tales, by Mrs. Massey (Skeffington), are 
“ goody,” but fairly good, and the volume is prettily printed and 
got up. A Little Silver Trumpet, by L. T. Meade (Hodder & 
Stoughton), has pictures by Mr. T. Pym, and is about London 
children, well written and interesting. 

Patience Wins ; or, War in the Works, by G. Manville Fenn 
(Blackie), is an excellent story, the interest being sustained from 
first to last. It relates to Trades-unions and iron foundries, and 
the hard lives masters and men reciprocally inflict on each other 
by false notions of political and commercial economy. This is, 
both in its intention and the way the story is told, one of the best 
books of its kind which has come before us this year. 

Conjurer Dick, by Angelo J. Lewis (Warne), is very amusing 
and sure to be popular with boys; perhaps not always with their 
parents. Mr. Lewis, who is well known as a “ prestidigitator,” 
under the stage name of “ Professor Hoffman,” does not make 
out that the life of a professional showman is by any means an 
easy or happy one; his pases will not induce many boys to 
imitate Richard Hazard, his hero, and prefer the conjurer’s life 
to a safe seat in a counting-house. 

Of smaller story-books two, illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane, 
claim the first notice. Us is an old-fashioned story, by Mrs. 
Molesworth (Macmillan), People grown up now have cause to 
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wish that such stories were really old-fashioned. They were not 
in fashion, or indeed in existence, when most of us were young. 
The adventures of the two children stolen by the gipsies are to. 
in Mrs. Molesworth’s most charming style, and the pictures are 
very pretty. But Us does not contain Mr. Crane's prettiest 

jictures this year. They are in an American volume of Folk and 

airy Tales, by Mrs. Burton Harrison (Ward & Downey). The 
stories are well told and entertaining, though originality is not 
-_ now in this line. The pictures are of the kind one would 
ike to see made into tapestry or painted in fresco on the walls of 
ahouse. “Sun Bright giving water to the tired Viking,” and 
the illustration to the time-honoured tale of the “Worm of 
Lambton,” are the two we like best; but it is not easy to choose 
among them. 

Besides the fairy tales illustrated Mr. Walter Crane, we 
have received a new edition of Kingsley’s Water Babies 
gg illustrated by Mr. Linley Sambourne ; Twelve Old 

iends, by Miss Georgiana Craik (Swan Sonnenschein), fables 
written out at length, with plates by the late Gustave Doré; | 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, a new edition, with coloured illustrations by | 
E. H. Wehnert, and Andersen's Fairy Tales, both issued by | 
Messrs. Routledge ; and Punch and Judy, by F. E. Weatherley, 
illustrated in colour by Patty Townsend (Marcus Ward), a very | 
pretty volume. None of these call for further special notice, | 
except the first ; but Mr. Sambourne’s cuts are a great adornment | 
even to the Water Babies. Quite free from hidden meaning or | 


allegory, which healthy children hate like a powder in jam, is | 
Mr. Francis Francis’s “ old-fashioned fairy tale,” Eric and Ethel | 
(Sampson Low), with a preface in which the author wisely ex- | 
presses on the part of the children this well-marked feeling. 
“When I was young,” he says, “children’s books did not have 
pa oses, if we except the case of Sandford and Merton. And I 

ely admit that, as a boy, I did not like Sandford and Merton. 
I did not believe in it. Master Sandford was the ‘ white stuff’ in 
the jam.” Here Mr. Francis wrongs Day’s great work, for the 
white stuff was never concealed, as it is in hundreds of other books 
ostensibly written for children. We have only to say that two 
chapters of Mr. Francis’s fairy tale tell us how Eric arrested the 
current of a river; how he afterwards camped ina forest, how he 
was captured by robbers, and how he escaped from their strong- 
hold. Is not this ideal? Please Tell Me a Tale (Skeffington) is 
@ prettily-got-up little volume of stories by Mr. Baring-Gould, 
Miss Yonge, and other practised writers. It is intended for 
children between four and ten years of age, and contains nothing 
remarkable. Haleyon and Asphodel, and other Stories (Hatchards) 
has some very good imitations or echoes of older tales, told 
well and brightly; but the names, of which the two on the 
title-page are typical examples, will detract from the children’s 
pleasure. Fairies ought not, in any well-regulated fairy realm, 
to be called Nycticorax or Philomella, Lord Brabourne describes 
Friends and Foes from Fairy Land (Longmans) with the help of 
some very pretty drawings by Mr. Linley Sambourne. The same 
accomplished artist furnishes a frontispiece to Buz ; or, the Life and 
Adventures of a Honey Bee, by Maurice Noel (Arrowsmith), one 
of the best children’s books this season. Buz tells the story of his 
life from the day he creeps out of his cell until he saves an old 
couple from a burglar and sacrifices his life in the act. The Ogre, 
by May Cunnington (Marcus Ward), is a pretty little story, 
illustrated. Dreams by a French Fireside 
& Hall) are intensely German. They are translated by Mary 
O'Callaghan from the fairy tales of Richard Leander, otherwise Pro- 
fessor Volkmann. Here and there a pretty thought is prettily played 
with, and the translation is easy and sound. The illustrations, by 
Fred Roe, are extremely delicate. Davy and the Goblin, by 
Charles E. Carry] (Ticknor), is, and professes to be, an imitation 
of Alice in Wonderland. The pictures are good; the story, very 
American, is yet very amusing, though not “ within miles” of the 
exemplar. The New River, by Edward Fitzgibbon (Ward & 
arya y is a tale of the time of Hugh Myddelton. It is vividly 
told, and seems to convey a correct idea of London and London 
life in the beginning of the seventeenth century. From Crown to 
Crown ag om is also an historical romance. It is a tale of 
the early Church, the scene being laid at Alexandria. The 
atrocities of the French Communists have become as much matter 
of history as those of the Reign of Terror; and in Odile, by 
Mrs. Frank Pentrill (Gill), we have a story of that fearful time 
in Paris. 

The Ladies’ Treasury (Bemrose), a volume well supplied with 
fashion plates and patterns for work, as well as stories, and 
Little Folks (Cassell) are annuals we have not yet mentioned. 
Both are as good as usual this year. 

Some daintily illustrated books consist of single poems, with 
numerous pictures. Among these three which do not call for de- 
tailed criticism are Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality and lines 
on Tintern Abbey, L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, and the Deserted 
Village—all published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. Miss Jean Ingelow’s 
fine poem, The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire (Longmans), 
is finely illustrated by American artists; but we cannot praise 
some very insipid woodcuts from America in illustration of 
Goldsmith’s Hermit (Lippincott). A very pretty little devotional 
manual is Thouglts of Heaven (Nelson), with illuminated texts 
and well-chosen religious poetry. From the same publisher we 
have also received Just as I Am, with a memoir of Charlotte 


Elliott. 
Six volumes of children’s play-books, profi illustrated, come 
from Messrs, Routledge & Sons—Going to the Party, Father’s | 


Boat, oe ha and three more. From the same publishers we 
have received Puff the Pomeranian and A Day's Pleasure, also 
illustrated, the first-named with chromolithographs. They also 
send Birds, Beasts, and Fishes, which has the adornment of a 
series of full-page drawings by Mr. Harrison Weir. A very com- 
mendable American book is Queer Pets and Their Doings, by 
Olive Thorne Miller (Griffith & Farran). The anecdotes of 
strange animals are most delightful. The illustrations are by 
T. C. Beard. 

A clever well-sustained story is That Child (Hatchards) and 
well worthy of “ the author of ( Mademoiselle Mori.’” Kirke’s Mill ; 
and other Stories, by Mrs. O'Reilly (Hatchards), will be welcome 
by those who remember the freshness and spirit of all this writer's 
books. Her Gentle Deeds, by Sarah Tytler (Isbister), is a whole- 
some and pleasantly-written story, marked by great variety of 
incident. The heroine loses her fortune, goes to Australia as a 
governess, comes back, brings up some deserted children, keeps a 
book-shop, and eventually marries well and presumably lives happy 
ever after. When I wasa Child, by Linda Villari (Fisher Unwin), 
is a clever autobiography in incident, language and style. 
Another story of child life is Dessie Fennimore, by 8S. K. Hutton 
(Hodder & Stoughton), very pleasingly told and evidently drawn 
from life. Miss Grantley's Girls, by Thomas Archer (Blackie), 
consists of a series of sensible and varied stories as told by a 
schoolmistress to her pupils. From Messrs. F. Warne & Co. 
we have received Sylvia's Daughters, by Florence Scannell, very 


| prettily illustrated by Edith Scannell. The story is simple and 


touching, and relates partly to England and partly to France 
in the revolutionary period. Messrs. Warne also issue Lena 
Graham and New Honours, both good, straightforward, domestic 
stories, by C. Selby Lowndes, and also illustrated, but not so 
prettily, by Miss Scannell. Fearless Frank ; or, the Captain's 
Children (Griffith & Farran), is a simple tale of family life and 
agreeable children, by Mary E. Gellie. 

Among boys’ books and adventures we have still to mention a 
few volumes. An English Hero, by Frances E. Cooke (Swan 
Sonnenschein), the life of Richard Cobden. The Champion of 
Odin, by J. F. Hodgetts (Cassell), is a successful attempt to 
make an interesting story out of the lives and adventures of our 
Scandinavian ancestors. With Pack and Rifle in the Far South-West 
(Nelson) is by Mr. A. Daunt, who has already written several 
volumes on the Pacific coast and Central America. It is a volume 
of real travel and adventure, pleasantly told, but too closely 
printed even for young eyes. Messrs. Blackie send us the Dragon 
and the Raven and Through the Fray, a tale of the Luddite riots 
—who does not remember that Boney “made the quartern loaf 
and Luddites rise”—both by the inexhaustible Mr, G, A. Henty. 
Messrs. Routledge have published Great Battles of the British 
Army and Great Battles of the British Navy, historical compila- 
tions which may interest boys. The Archipelago on Fire (Sampson 
Low) is by Jules Verne, and relates to the Greek war of inde- 
pamee, On Honour’s Roll (Warne) is a compilation of tales of 

eroism in the nineteenth century, arranged by Mrs. Valentine. 
The same publishers reprint that special tavourite of every boy, 
Masterman Ready, by Captain Marryat. 

Some Christmas Cards and some Almanacks have come in since 
our notice of last week. Messrs. Schipper & Co, send a large 
selection of cards, embracing many varieties both of design, rhyme 
and sentiment. A large cross of green foliage, with white 
flowers, surrounded by suitable religious verses (No, 1203), is 
extremely seasonable and suitable, and would look well hung 
up. Two orchids (1177) are well drawn, but a little hard in the 
printing, and the gold d across the ground is unonec ‘ 
Some little pictures, like illustrations to fairy tales, will be welcome 
to the children, From Messrs. T. J. — & ee we py Te- 
ceived a parcel containing every imaginable combination of diary 
and almanack, for scribbling, reference, household-accounts, and 
engagements, Messrs. Collins & Co. send large, comfortable com- 
mercial diaries, interleaved with blotting-paper, and some most 
admirable miniature volumes of the same kind, giving much space 
in little room. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABROAD.* 


agen is a closely-printed book of 491 . Each page 
carries some six hundred words, and there are 75 original 

ictures; it is printed in Melbourne, and the 80 chapters into 
which it is divided first appeared in the columns of the Melbourne 
Argus. The recount of travel begins with the leaving of the 
American continent at San Francisco, and opens at Japan. Then 
come visits to China, Cochin China, Malasia, Sunda, and Java, 
onwards to North Australia, and “ downwards” to New Zealand. 
Following this is the homeward tour by the Overland route, with 
visits to Ceylon, India, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. Though the 
narrative of all this journeying is continuous, there is no concerted 
plot nor connexion between one part and another. If tae reader 
is now and again reminded of other travellers who have given us 
picture books of the same countries, he is never annoyed with 
“the humour of forty fancies wrongly pricked,” nor with quaint 
blasphemy or tortured grammar. It is a companionable book. 
“The Japanese is the cleanest of mankind”; “he washes all 
over once a day, though he has no soap. He worships but once 


* The Australian Abroad on Branches from the Main Routes Round 
the World. By James Hingston, F.R.G.S. Melbourne: Inglis & Co. 
London: Griffith & Farran. 
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polities of Alba. The latter are not exciting. There is of course 
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a week.” “A shilling goes a long way in Japan; but you have 
to hire a guide to a The of Dai Butsa of fine 
bronze, fifty-six feet high. Its appearance fascinates the visitor. 
The sweet, placid expression, the downcast eyes, the look of deep 
thought, or serene comtemplation, make you unwilling to leave it 
—it is a ‘ Presence’ which is distinctly felt.” A mile further on 
is the statue of Kuanon, the Goddess of Mercy, forty feet high, 
and richly gilt—“a great sight.” This tenderness for the sacred 
simpleness of the heathen speaks well for the author and the 
Australians for whom he writes. A Malay is an altogether dif- 
ferent creature from a Japanese. “ It is his nature to be nasty; his 
idea of cleaning leathern boots is to rub them over with a rag, 
and steal the laces.” The account of Java is very good. Thence 
we are carried to New Guinea, “It is a swampy and miasmatic 
land.” “The Dutch have had ssion of the northern part of 
it for years. Had their ion proved profitable, they would 
long since have got hold of the whole island.” This is true; 
but it is none the less desirable for Australia that the southern 
oe of Papua should be under the protection of Great Britain. 

he portrait of “ A Native Queen” at p. 140 we have seen before. 
“That which Shakspeare took from the writings of others he has 
been justified for taking on the ecore that it was of no value where 
he found it and of the greatest where he left it. The same 
argument — to all that the white settler has done in New 
Zealand.” The sapphires made in Birmingham and sold in 
Ceylon for real are supposed to have suggested the well-known 
lines in Bishop Heber’s hymn as to the vileness of Cingalese man. 
It is a moot-point whether the Birmingham man who makes the 
sham sapphire or the Cingalese merchant who sells it for 20. is 
the more “vile” of the two. Our Australian takes us to Jeru- 
salem, where his camping-ground was in Zion. He observes :—“ On 
the tops of the range of the Blue Mountains in New South Wales 
there is a wealth of verdure and scenery that keeps attention 
alive and the outward eye delighted. All such is quite wanting 
here. It is all dearth, drought, and desolation.” The Bible is found 
to be a poor guide for such travel, but “ gains another and stronger 
charm for those who make it the guide-book for the longer journey 
of life.” Itis worth while to journey in the Holy Land “if a 
journalist comes to know that the letter of the best and most hoary 
of books killeth, and only the spirit giveth life.” Such remarks 
are guarantees to the reader that the author may be trusted neither 
to offend the tastes nor sympathies of those whom he guides; and 
there can be no doubt that the writer was mindful of his reader 
when he penned his accounts of the river Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, the eof Tiberias and Mount Hermon. To the contem- 
plative Australian in the peaceful stillness of the Bush, with 
nothing but his Argus to beguile a long and solitary evening or a 
wet Sunday, these accounts of renowned places must have proved 
a great boon; nor should it cause any surprise to learn that, from 
all accounts, the book has everywhere met with a cordial recep- 
tion, The illustrations, though lacking in finish, are a great im- 
— on the woodcuts which but too frequently distigure the 
iterature which reaches us from Australia, 
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FRENCH LITERATURE, 


WO books of sufficient interest to deserve a notice to them- 
selves appear together this week. Both are somewhat dis- 
appointing, yet, as in the case of a celebrated animal of anec- 
dete, the well-instructed reader may console himself with the 
thought that “he always knew they wouldn't.” The first is 
M. Renan’s Prétre de Nemi (1), a third “drame philosophique ” 
following with no indecent haste on Caliban and the Eau de 
jouvence. The style is a difficult one even for a man of M. Renan’s 
ability to keep up. The reader finds himself, as he plods 
through the pages of this work, remembering, almost without 
knowing it, that Caliban was witty and that L'eaw de jouvence 
was in no ordinary sense poetical, but wondering what he 
shall say of Le prétre de Nemi. It is to be feared that he 
says (at least it is certain that one reader has said) that Le 
étre de Nemiis dull. We lave the inevitable preface, in which 

. Renan reminds us, perhaps once too often (some unkind 
persons would say more than once), of the weakness of faiths and 
creeds, of the still greater weakness of those who roughly break 
with faiths and creeds, and of the admirable vigour and good 
taste with which he, M. Renan, has hit upon and pursued the via 
media of criticism. We have the equally inevitable adaptation of 
the whole moral to the circumstances of France since the German 
war. And, in having these two things, we do not experience any 
very acute or exquisite sensation of novelty or pleasure. As for 
the immediate theme on which M. Renan broiders the wisdom 
and goodness of M. Renan and the sad backslidings of France, 
it does not, we confess, appear to us to equal in interest or 
in appropriateness either of its predecessors, The scene is 
id at Alba in the very early —_ of Rome. The plot, 
such as there is, partly turns on the fortunes of the priest 
of Nemi (a priest bound by the uncomfortable law of his 
being and of legend to win his benefice by killing the in- 
cumbent, and to lose it by being killed) and partiy on the 


an aristocratic party with a cynical if rather clear-sighted selfish- 
ness for its principle, a juste miliew party which talks and is 


helpless, an irreconcilable which generally acts on the prin- 
ciple of “ box it about,” os betes the juste nition e rather 
more than the aristocrats, There is a cry of “& Rome!” which 
might be striking if it were not so obvious. As for Antistius, the 
priest of Nemi, he is a well-intentioned bore who talks of justice 
and reason, tries to soften the functions of his office, practises 
(rather out of character) a pious fraud by means of the Sibyl 
Carmenta (who would much rather be employed for other pur- 
» and is, on the whole to the satisfaction of the reader, 
eprived of his benefice in the orthodox fashion, which he 
was too much of a prig to use himself towards his pre- 
decessor. The best part of a very unsatisfactory book is the 
discourse of Antistius'’s two curates or under-priests, who do not 
at all — of his innovations, M. Renan, when he is not 
talking of himself, has humour, and shows it here. But, as a 
whole, the thing is conspicuously inferior to Caliban and to 
L’eau de jouvence, and may be said to be, also as a whole, some- 
thing very like a complete failure. If M. Renan does not take 
care, his literature of the superior person will come to the level of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's English attempts in that line. Now this 
would be a pity. 

The second bock (2), a sweeping together of some unpublished 
and some uncollected fragments of Flaubert’s work, entitled 
Par les champs et par les gréves, is, if not more intrinsically inte- 
resting, certainly less disappointing. It contains the novelist’s 
own chapters (which give it its title) of the projected work which 
was to come from his tour with M. Maxime du Camp in Britanny 
during the year 1847, but which was never published. It contains 
his generous preface to Louis Bouilhet’s posthumous poems, and 
an equally generous, but not much more critical, letter to the 
Conseil Municipal of Rouen, when that body refused to accept a 
memorial of his dead friend. Some fragments of a novel to be 
entitled Novembre do not make one very greatly regret its 
abortion. ‘‘Smahr” and “ La danse des morts,” or rather “ Le 
chant de la mort,” are sketches in the extravagant and fantastic 
style of the Saint-Antoine, not uninteresting as studies for that 
great book, as we at least do not hesitate to callit. They are, 
however, considerably inferior to the Saint-Antotne itself. A very 
small fragment of an account of the author's Nile tour—which was 
so strangely broken off—may rank with the Britanny pictures ; 
and the only other piece, a short essay on Rabelais, though 
it contains some true and striking passages, shows, like the 
pieces on Bouilhet, that Flaubert was not a critic, which indeed 
anybody might have known beforehand. In all where the author 
tries to be simply critical he is simply commonplace, and nothing 
could show better how little he was Flaubert in these unac- 
customed exercises. In short, the book adds nothing to our 
knowledge of one of the most powerful, though one of the most 
limited and least sane, literary personalities of modern France. 
Its best passages (and in the Breton tour there are some which 
are not far from excellent) are only preliminary to the best 

ges of the finished and well-known work. We do not 
lame those who have published the book, for there is nothing 
unworthy of Flaubert here, and from the purely technical and 
literary view as a collection of écoles the volume has interest to 
literary students. But it has very little for the ordinary reader. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Lig Queen by Right Divine of whom Miss O'Meara writes so 
well and so interestingly was a nun, Jeanne Rendu by name, 
who, from the age of eighteen to her death in 1856, ruled over one 
of the most debased and populous guartiers of Paris under the name 
of Sister Rosalie. Never even for a day did she leave her work to 
share the amusements she so liberally provided for the hardworked 
inhabitants of the Faubourg St. Marceau, for Sister Rosalie was a 
sensible woman, who recognized that laughter plays an impor- 
tant part in the goodness and purity of the world. It was the 
genuine love and camaraderie of her nature that gained her the 
devotion of those rough, depraved people; but her shrewdness 
prevented her from becoming sentimental, and, though she con- 
sidered that her duty bound her to protect them through good and 
evil, she never attempted to gloss over their crimes. There is an 
amusing story of how after the Revolution of 1830 it was dis- 
covered that Sister Rosalie had assisted many of the proscribed 
men to fly from France, and a warrant was issued for her arrest. 
The Prefect of Police ordered his coadjutor to execute the war- 
rant, but the officer refused, saying he would be torn in pieces by 
the Faubourg. This excited the curiosity of the Pretect, and 
he went himself to seek an interview with this all-powerful per- 
son. They got on beautifully together, in spite of Sister Rosalie 
declining to yield an inch of her ground, and asserting that she 
had only done what was right for her to do, and what she would 
do again, adding that “if ever you get into trouble and want to 
run away from the police, come to me, and I will help you to do 
it.” So the two parted gocd friends, and the Prefect went away, 
saying that she was incorrigible and irresistible. Not that Sister 
Rosalie’s sympathies were generally on the side of license, and 
she was always the first to see that the duty of one person 
was not always the duty of another. Few women in her position 
would have declined the offer of a rich friend to establish 
a free boarding-school for the children of the quartier, to be 


(2) Par les champs et par les gréves. Par Gustave Flaubert. Paris: 


(1) Le prétre de Nemi, Drame philosephiqve. Par Ernest Renan. 
Paris: Lévy. 
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under the rule of herself and her Sisters, “No,” she said, “ it 
would disgust them with the people they are destined to live 
with, and make their homes unbearable to them.” Once only 
it is recorded that Sister Rosalie’s heart failed her during all the 
years that she had been fighting poverty and sin, and that was 
when the cholera was found to be at the gates of Paris; but, like 
the fear of death, it passed away when the moment for action 
came, and she bore her part in this struggle as nobly as she had 
done in all the rest. Ambassadors, nobles, great ladies thronged 
her little room in the Faubourg St. Marceau, as well as the poor 
to whom she belonged. The Empress was her friend, Lamennais 
and Lacordaire her counsellors; and at her funeral—on Feb. 6, 
1856—forty thousand men of all classes followed her coffin bare- 
headed to its resting-place in St. Parnasse. And this was not the 
enthusiasm of the moment. Some years after a decree was pro- 
nounced disbanding the school and turning the Sisters adrift from 
the convent. The Faubourg arose as one man, and contributed 
its last farthing to buy a fresh house, that the work might be con- 
tinued elsewhere; and, when the rich friends who were absent 
from Paris heard the news, in less than a week they sent, unasked, 
a hundred thousand francs as their tribute to the memory of 
Sister Rosalie. We have no space left to comment on the inte- 
resting accounts either of Mme. Swetchine or of Lacordaire. Miss 
O’Meara has given us valuable information about both; but, 
though she may admire them with her head, her heart was not in 
ae she writes of them, as it is when she speaks of Jeanne 

George Dawson flourished in the very midsummer season of 
the rage for lecturing, when—to quote Squire Gryll, of Gryll 
Grange—everybody was lectured upon everything everywhere, 
and it says much for the personal charm of the lecturer 
that there should be found not a little that is able and 
suggestive in Mr. George St. Clair’s edition of his Biographical 
Lectures (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) A considerable portion of 
the book inevitably suffers from the paucity of material at hand, 
= enough remains in the lectures on Coleridge, Wordsworth, 

lyle, and one or two more to repay perusal, A few slips here 
and there meet even the wandering eye. We can scarcel 
imagine that Dawson misquoted Coleridge as he is represen 
(p. 313), for there is no point in the | wort wages if so it be, nor is 
it quite accurate to say of Pope that he tried to modernize 
Chaucer (p. 205). And what does the editor mean by placing 
Queen Elizabeth's dairy at Barn Elms “ at the south-west corner 
of St. James’s Park” ? 

Mapy branches of a ag aipet are treated in a bright and 
entertaining style by Mr. David A. Wells in Practical Economics 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The essays on Protection and the ab- 
surdity of certain tariff restrictions are sound expositions of 
economic science, while such amusing revelations as “ The True 
Story of the Leaden Statuary” and “ A Modern Utopia” will 
interest e one who admires highly developed and polished 
ingenuity. a graver scientific cast is a little treatise by Mr. 

exander Del Mar, entitled The Science of Money (G. Bell & 
Sons). This thoughtful little book is in a sense introductory to 
the author's promised “ History of Money in Modern Countries,” 
which, we understand, will soon be in press. 

The ever-growing interest in all that concerns India should 
extend to Mr. J. Murray Mitchell's Hinduism, Past and Present 
(Religious Tract Society), which is, on the whole, a praiseworthy 
attempt to present a popular view of a vast and important subject. 
The author's experience and intelligence are equally reflected in his 
concise and clear statement of the various modern movements 
among the religious bodies throughout India. 

Mr. Cuthbert Bede’s Fotheringhay and Mary Queen of Scots 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) is a carefully compiled monograph, 
partly reprinted from the Leisure Hour. The frontispiece, a photo- 
graphic reduction from a portrait of Mary Stuart in the author's 
possession, is extremely interesting. 

Members of congregations, not less than singers in church 
choirs, will find much information of a practical kind in a second 
series of Mr. John Spencer Curwen's Studies in Worship Music 
(Curwen & Sons). The chapters on “ Psalmody at Lozells 
Chapel” and “German Protestant Church Music” contain much 
that will be novel to most readers. 

There is a personal presence, or indigenous touch, in almost 
every page of An Old Maid’s Paradise, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(Chatto & Windus). It is a pleasant little story, though it will 
hardly attain to the popularity of Tie Gates Ajar. Occasionally 
the descriptive passages, which are often graphic, degenerate into 
mere enigma, or are over-precious, e.g. “ ‘The opposite arm of the 
shore curved tenderly about the thoughtful water.” 

Holly Leaves, the Christmas Number of the Sporting and 
Dramatic News, contains a number of full-page pictures, the best 
of which are “Little Granny,” after Mr. A. Stocks’s Academy 
painting ; Mr. Sturgess’s spirited illustration of a Gretna Green 
elopement, and Mr. Jellicoe’s “To the Rescue.” The stage is 
appropriately remembered in the ‘iterary matter. Mr. F. W. 
Habinson’s “ Samuel Crocketty’s Shoes” has a whimsical actor for 
its hero; Mr. W. W. Fenn tells how the ghost of Shakspeare 
played the poet-actor’s traditional part in Hamlet on a certain 
occasion at the Memorial Theatre at Stratford; and Mr. W. H. 
Pollock’s “Ce n’est pas vrai!” is an episode in the reminiscences 
of a charming actress. . : 

Every-Day Life in India (Religious Tract Society) is the auto- 
biography of “ Coopooswamey,” a native of the Madras Presidency, 
who was encouraged in the labours of composition by Mr. Knox, 


@ missionary of Coimbatore. The little book, which is prettil 
and illustrated, presents the chief circumstances of the pans or 
indu life in some life-like sketches. 

A new edition of Florio’s translation of The Essayes of Michael 
Lord of Montaigne (Routledge & Sons) is neatly bound, and cop- 
tains an Introduction by Mr. Henry Morley and a good gan 
With one or two exceptions, there is nothing favourable to be 
of the designs in the illustrated edition of Mr. Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island (Cassell & Co.) What I Believe (Elliot Stock) is a 
translation by Mr. Constantine Popoff of Count Tolstoi’s curious 
vindication of his religious creed. The original is, of course, 
under censorial ban in Russia. Mr. W. J. Loftie edits, with 
characteristic care and judgment, the Orient Line Guide (Sampson 
Low & Co.), a compendium that eminently deserves to be the 
companion of the voyager to the Antipodes. The Golden Gospel 
(Marcus Ward & Co.) is a seasonable and beautiful little gift-book, 
being the Gospel according to St. John printed and illuminated in 
gold, with a binding of cloth of gold. 

We have received Mr. Hen . Lucy’s handy editions of the 
ar of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone (Routledge & Sons) ; 

’s Comic Poems (Routledge & Sons), the new addition to 
“ Routledge’s Pocket Library,” excellent in binding and print ; 
Mr. R. A. Proctor’s Home Whist (Longmans), a useful and 
thoroughly lucid little guide; Poems of & Oo.); 
the Tennyson Birthday Book (Macmillan & Co.) ; the Vade-mecum 


for Investors (F. C. Mathieson & Son); the Christian World 


Annual for 1886 (Clarke & Co.); the second edition of Mr. T. 
Sadler's Closet (Williams & Norgate); Was Lost and Is 
Found (Wells Gardner & Co.), a tale of the London Mission, told 
in verse by the Bishop of Bedford; and a sample of Messrs. 
Bemrose & Sons’ New Code Drawing Cards, the first series, 
arranged for “Class Subject,” and designed for the First and 
Second Standards, 


In reference to an article on “The Museum Birds,” which appeared 
in the Saturpay Review of last week, we learn that the 
Librarian, Mr. Bond, was entirely ignorant of the means employed 
to carry out his directions, which were merely that the birds should 
be kept down in number, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. STONE. 


IvrormMation, JuNE 1, 1885: 


Total Funds £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,£24,560 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


's respecting this Society, as 


Altention is particularly requested to the following 
relatives desiring to assure 


rd importance to Cleryymen and their 
1—THE SECURITY. 
The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND 
py yielding an average rate of interest of £4:1:2 percent. The income 
he Society is upwards of THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 
2.—MORTALITY. 
of Clergy nod class is still manifest; the Claims by 
ar past year having again been considerably less than might have 
been expected tho Castle of Mentality, upon which 
Rates of Premium are based. = 


This Society being purely aueneie has no Proprietors, and een all 
the Profits are divided amongst the Assured Members. The ELEVENTH QUIN- 
QUENNIAL BONUS will be declared on June 1, 1886, when results equally 
favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4.—MANAGEMENT. 

The Society wipe er agate nor allows Commission for the introduction 
of new business. Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4:4:1 
per cent. on the total income. 

F. B. WYATT, Actuary. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies of the fifty-sixth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Pyro- 


ls, &c., may be had on application to the Office,1 and 2, Tue Sancrvaty, 
ESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIET 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 

World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory a be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured; The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other a 


Securities. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London 
NORTHERN ASSURANOE COMPANY. 
stablished 1836. 

LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, ABERDEEN—2 KING STREET. 
Fire Premiums £573,000 
Life Premi 184.000 
123,000 
Accumulated Funds +++ £2,993,000 
LONDON ASSURANCE “CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, a.. 1720. 


7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E. AMD | AND 434 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Mertne, Fo, and and Life Assurances have been grauted by the Corporation for more than a 
in hand exceed £3,300,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE we OCIETY. 
LEET STREET, LONDON. Instituted 


+ £5,375,9% 
Gor the Year 454,633 
Amount paid in Claims to Di ber 31, 1884 14,208,926 


Reversionar. Beaus allotted for the five years end! 

December 31, allotted for the ‘ve years ending 690,946 
Reversionary hitherto allotted 6.889,937 

The Expenses of Management, including Commissi ooo eaten 0) pes eons cent. of the Income. 

The Limits o of Free Travel and Residence have been and Rates of Extra 


Premium red: 
Loans 
Securities 


Life Interests and Reversi 
paid jately onprool ot and Title. 
Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 


on security of Policies, Life Interests, Reversions, and on other upproved 


Assurances effected through their intro- 


The Saturday Review. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED 


FUND ....,..- £4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID... 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000. . 


Immediate Payment of Clal; 
Economic Management, Liberal Conattions Large Ba Bonuses, 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 

Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8... 

Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 


The ma 
favou 
“Lue D D in d of Life I 
LARGE REVERSO ARY BONUS of 35s. per cent. sums assured on 
the new Partici tinge class has been declared at each valuation. licies seffccted before the clove 
of this year will par’ for four nts in the as at December 31, 1888. 
NEW CONDIT S OF ASSURANCE 
Givei d facili Travel, and Occupation. UE Aintsining Pvlicies in force. 
Orrices;: Li 


and Annuities at moderate 


ving Lapsed Policies'Prompt Payment of Claims 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
for A invited. 


haring Cross. 
PH@unix FIRE 


Insurances against Loss ing effected im all 

WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD j 70it Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST on DErosIts le 4. 
on NT ACCOUNTS when net draw 


pet 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


(THE NEW SOUTH WALES MORTGAGE LOAN and 


AGENCY COMPANY, 
tal, One Million. Subscribed, 4 


Sir Hi Bar! K.C.B., G. M‘Arth 
, K. exander ur, 
Alexander 


Lord | John 
J. Ramsa: F.RS.E. 
| AT ar DNEY, Ww. 


Robe 
The Hon. John B. ait LL. 
Christopher Rolleston, 
The DIRECTORS rei sqneupee that they RECELVE M MONEY on DEPOSIT, and that 
the present RATE A, cent. per annum, 
Apply to London offices, 4 treet, E.C. 


JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY of LONDON,— 
The COMMISSIONERS of cuwane of the City” of London will meet in the Guild- 
hall of the said 4 on Tuesday, January 26, 1886, at Half-past Twelve o'clock ly, to 
receive Proposals for taking on Ypuilding. Leases for a term of 80 years, several Plots of very 
a Freehold Ground, situate in Long Lane, close to the Central Meat Market, Smith- 


Persons making proposals must attend personally or by a duly au’ agent, on the 


above- day, at Half-past Twelve o'clock preci ely and the whens 
accepted will be sequined t os to execute an agreement and bond at the same 


, Pro} 1 t be endorsed on the outside “ Tender tor Gro 
wed in, addressed to the undersigned, before Twelve 
December 


FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 
COCOA. 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—‘ It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak.”—Sir Cuas, A. Camenon, President Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 

and contains no acid or gritty substances. 

Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


ROWLANDS'’ 
ODONTO. 


Antwerp International Exhibition, 1885. 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (iLIGHEST AWARD), 


WILLS’S 
BEST 
BIRD'S EYE 


Is now supplied in 4 oz. and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets 
in addition to the sizes and styles hitherto sold, 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, 
Bristol — London — Birmingham — Manchester — Hamburg. 
French Agency: 7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris, 


PRIZE MEDALS: London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884, 821 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


FLLECTRO-SILVER PLATE, &c.—A New Stock of CHOICE 
cul RESIGNS, heavily SILVER-PLATED and highly finished. 


at very low prices for 


amer.. 6d. 453. 
Fish Carvers . Od. to 100s, 
Entrée Dishes . 6d. 70s, 
Egg Frames 18s. Od, to 70s. 
Co: POtS « 14s, Od, to 120s, 
Tea and Coffee Sets . 61s, Od. to 400s. 
Pickle Frames «+ 21s, Od. to 70s. 
Frames . Od. 
60s. Od. to 150s. 
and Servers 19s. Od. to 110s. 
Knives and Forks, ivory handles 4s, 6d. per pair. 
Do. do. 1 handles. 6s. 6d. ” 
Six Napkin Rings, in case 4s. (d. to 4%. Od. 
Four Salt Cellars and Spoons, in case ......scssccecceeecsesccceeseeecvecs 24s. Od. to 65s. Od. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S | EL ELEOTRO-SILVER PLATE 
on 


or Bead or Kise} ‘sor 
Old Silver. Thread. Shell. 

£1 10 0 2 10 “2 5 0 

0 210 3 5 0 

2 0 1 0 o 

jpoons ol 100 
The above are of the highest quality, will wear for twen y sere as STERLING SILVER, 
are lower than a similar quality is usualy sold Samples at above rates, 

paid. Exchanged if not approved of. 


S. BURTON, LElectro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
and General Pupatshing Tronmenger, 


88 (late 39) Oxford Street, 1, 2, 3, and 84 
Newman Street, 
GCOLZA OIL, best, 2. 94. per gallon; KEROSINE, Water White, safe and inodorous, 1s. 14. 
AS* FOR 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT. 


Baron Liebig begs to caution the Public that his guarantee 
refers exclusively to 


COMPANY’S 
MEAT, 


GENUINE ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s signature in blue 

ink across label. BARON 
disclaims all connexion with other 
brands. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


4 Has acquired a leading place in public esteem throughout 
the world.” 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


“ Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”’—Professor SEEGEN. 


“* Most efficacious ; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
Baron Justus von Liesia. 
“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.”—Sir Henry Tuompsoy. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ON]! 
HUNDRED YEARS, 


Latest Price List of 
Wines, Spirits, and 
Liqueurs 
on 


59 ST. JAMES'S ‘STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


BARTON & CO. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and Wholesome. An Effective Tonic. Much 
favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. Beware of Spurious 
Imitations, 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, superior to most Foreign 
Liqueurs; pleasant with atrated waters. 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old 
Cognac. 


Sold by all Dealers. 
T. GRANT & SONS, Distillery, Maidstone. 


EXTRACT of 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S RIOH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


perpound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 

6 tbs. per Parcels Post for 10s., or 2} lbs. for 4s. 3d., toany in the 
Kingdom. Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had trom all Post-Offices for 
Compare this with that advertised at 2s., or 6lbs. for 12s. 6d. 

BARBER & Courant, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 Bishopsgate street, E.C. The Borough, London Bri: Manchester—93 MarketSt, 
Westbourne Grove, Ww. Brighton—147 North Bristol—38 Corn 


King's Cross, N. ngham— 
a: Great Titchtield Street, W. 


Sure Street. 
DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is as coneed by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. ‘The Rev. R. Il. BAyNes, Hon, Canon 
Wo writes: “Thes _— tacles are all I could desire, and my eyes teel st 
already ; “ only regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill years ago. Sestinentale 
from Sir Julius Dr. Physician, Westminster Hosvital ; J. 
Melnty Ly ixon-Hartlan M.P.,&c. Mr. H. LAUR ANCE 
F.S.8., Oc ptician, VA OLD BOND STR cer scientitic aliy adapts his improved 
Spectacles and the weakest sight. hiet free. 

BeaNncaes: 6 POUL uardian Buildings, Cross Street, MANCHESTER, 
and 5 Corporation Street BIRMINGHAM 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 


DURO-TEXTILE. 


cunares Ban A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
em | by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpowx Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES | DESSERT SERVICES ' TEA SERVICES 


| LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES, 
In the most Beautiful Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GAI LERIES, 
OXFORD STREET, AND ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 


or printed, use 
STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


BRIN SMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH: 
OUT, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus. Our New Piano 
has received the endorsement of the greatest pianists of the world. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphiets and Priced Lists post free. 


BOOKS, &c. 


[HE ees REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
annum, paid in advance: 

Any part of the United. a1 832 

Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 
PD SCoUNT, 3d. in the 1s. allowed off NEW BOOKS. 


ues of New. Surplus, and Second-hand Books, on lication. A Special 
JOHN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER To HER MAJESTY, 

350 Oxford Street, I London. 


CHEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD allow 3d. discount 
in_the shilling off the published prices of all New Books, School Prizes, Bihies, 
Prayer-Books, Church Services, Annuals, Diaries, Pocket-bcoks, Peerages, &e. A | 
and choice hs many in handsome calf and morocco bindings, suitable for psents, well 
layed in show-rooms to select from. Export and country orders punctually executed. 
BERT & FIELD,6 MOORGATE STREE T, London, E.C. Catalogues gratis. 


psscouns, 3d. in the 1s. —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
PostOrders promptly executed.” Libraries arranged andcatelogueds Service® 


Boks at 3d. in the 1s. DISCOUNT. — Catalogue of the New 
ks post free. Orders by post promptly executed. 
BICKERS & SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, Wc. 


CHRISTMAS and GIFT-BOOKS.—The Largest Stock of 
JUVENILE BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS for Presents at full Discount Prices. 
w Vrite f for new Catalogue immediately to ALFRED DENNY, 304 strand, W.C, 


25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT for CASH.—HARRISON & 
SONS’, of 59 Pall Mall, NEW CATALOGUE of all the important NEW BOOKS, 

ready, Postefree on ap lication. Country Orders despatched day of receipt. Discount on 
Stationery ‘and F ancy Goods 10 per Cent. 


MICRO-ORGAN ISMS and LONDON WATER.—Seo THE 
BUILDER ; a!so Illustrations of Austin Hall, Harvard, Mission 
Church, Stand ; Church for a Suburban neste Hall 
tition ; American Architecture from an English Point of View ; lustitute Architects’ 
4d.; by post,4id.; Annual 198. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


(CHURCH REFORM PAMPHLETS, by Rev. 
ATTEES. Vicar of Pendeen. Now first collected into one volume. yw f 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O.; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; axp 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


_ & SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


FOR THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


STANDARD BOOKS 
In Ornamental Bindings, 
TASTEFULLY BOUND BY THE BEST WORKMEN. 
WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately ; in half-morocco, &c. 


LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ed, ls. ; neatly half-bound, 2s. 
WIZTAKERS ALMANACK for 1886 will be Published 


the new House of Commons, Names 


usual variety of Useful A 
Saresaees is the best, most useful, most complete, and the cheapest Almanack 


published. 


~~ LADIES’ TREASURY : a Household Magazine. Edited 
hee WARREN. Monthly, 7d. 


oldest, the youngest, and the best of the household magaz ines." — Vide Press. 
London : BEMROSE & Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 


COLLAR in BRAID LACE;; or, Richeliea Work on Linen 
Tawn,and without the Braid, A full-size working Design for transferring is given with 
"Tae BemRose & Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 


BALL COSTUMES.—A large and beautifully Coloured Plate of 


Eight Costumes in the newest style of fashion, prepared in Paris specially for “* The 
Ladies’ Treasury.” See the number for January, 1888. Price 7a. ; by 


: Bemrose & Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
BURKE'S BERNARD) PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


&e., corrected to the latest date. Super- 8vo. cloth 
relorence the pages of ‘ Burke’ enables us to testify to 

invariable 

ogues of 


Full low Books of the Season and other favourites offered at specially reduced 
London : HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall. 


‘THE CONSTITUTIONAL YEAR-BOOK and POLITICIAN’S 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy Svo. 32s. 
THE HISTORY of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Dr. RupoLPa Geist, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. Translated by 
A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-a' Lew. 
London: WILLIAM CLowes & Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’8S LIST. 


Second Edition, cap. 8vo. handsomely printed in red and black, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 


Wwaet DEVELOPMENTS: AMERICAN LEADS and 
the PLAIN-SUIT ECHO. By “ Cavenpisu,” Author of “ The Laws and Prin- 


ciples of Whist 
Fiftcenth Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 


(THE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The Standard 
Work on Whist. By “CavenpisH.” Greatly enlarged and revised throughout. 


‘ap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
of SHORT ‘WHIST. Edited J. ; and 
Third Edition, ei. 


a Treatise on the Game, by JAMES 
‘THE PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. 2 Dr. Pots, F.B F.R.S. An 
Essay on the Scientific and 


THEI LAWS of ECARTE: adopted by the @ Turf and f and Portland 


Clubs. With a Treatise on the Game by“ CavexpIsH.” Rev 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. : 


The Saturday Review. 


MAGAZINES FOR 1886. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR 1886, 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
The JANUARY PART (Ready December 21) commences a NEW VOLUME, 
It contains 
THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
ENTITLED 
A POOR GENTLEMAN, 


And the following interesting Articles :— 
THE B Sr antaron's WIFE. From the | A DAY AT THE POST we With 
ting by BLAIR LEIGHTON. numerous! ]lustrations byGordon 

APILGINAGE By ISABELLA 
Birp BisHop, Author of Ride 

in the Rocky Mountains"’ ‘With 
Engravings by Whymper. 
LLOYD Bice Biography. With 


THE STORY OF THE EOLA 
SHIRES : Yorkshire. the Re 
Professor 
History at Cambridge. With Fine En- 
gravings by E. Whymper. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW } 

SPOT. 1. Marshlands. 2. 

FEATS OF MODERN 

GRATITUDE IN DOGS. By Dr. Gonpos 
STABLES. With Engravings. 

A NEW SONG, “HOME.” Words 
Lo GPELLOW. Music by Myles 
Forster. 

BEACON BELLS. 

VARIETIES. 


Coloured Frontispiece by Dapp: 
“THE BOY: WHAT WILL BECOME OF HIM?” 


BOOKS AND By 
ANNE FELLO 

LONDON saaeae SCHOOLS. By Eric 
ROBERTSON. 

SHAKESPEARE Ae A 
TEACHER. By A. 

PANORAMAS AND 

DAME ALICE OWEN. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


A Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 
JANUARY PART (Ready pon prone! at J commences a NEW VOLUME, 


EUNICE. A New Illustrated Mi By | BESETTING SINS. 

the Author of * Christie Redfern. NEW AND ALTERED PROVERBS. By 

OF THIS the Rev. S. G. GREEN. 

RLD. the Lord Bishop of THE L LATE BI BISHOP yP ERASER. By the 
Kev. J. w, A. 


v's.” By W.J.Gonpox. 

SABBATH THOUGHTS. 

HYMN FOR THE NEW YEAR. By 
Mary ROWLEs. 

BROTHER MAX. By Mrs. Mayo. 

Go an JESUS, THUY HIM ALL, By 

. B. Grosart, LL.D. 

urxie. A Story for the Young. PyP.A 
BLYTHE. 

THINGS NEW AND OLD. 

SCRIPTURE EXERCISES. 

MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD, 


oop. 


CHRISTU 3 CONSOLATOR. Thorwald- 
sen's Statue. 

Li dae: A NEW YORK LODGING- 


HYMN-WRITERS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY — Saas 
von GEuoxk. By the Rev. J. 

VOICES BY THE WAY. Ice and Sow. 
By the Rev. HaRRy JONES, M.A 

A TO THE CAVES OF 

ASHMERE. I. By the Rev. J. H. 

THE OF THE JEWS. 
By the Rev. H. C. Abam Tlius- 


Coloured Frontispiece by BirkET FosTER: 
“YOUTH AND AGE.” 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
AND OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. XXXI. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY- 


CONTENTS: 
QUEEF AND FAIR ROSAMOND. 
The Family. 2. The London Office. 
look him up. Chap. t The House with the Flo 
A NOVELIST’S FAVOURITE THEME. 

SAMANALA AND ITS SHADOW. 
IN THE REKKA HOHLE. 
GREY WETHERS. 


ROYAL. By the Author of 8. Over 
ster Merc 38. Reforma’ 10n. 
Cheek Senior by Du Mavaiza, 


London: SMITH, ELDsR, « Co., Waterloo Place. 


(THE EXPOSITOR, for “y. AN UARY, commencing a New 
Volume, Will contain a Fine Etching, by MANESSE, of Professor GODET, of Neuchatel, 
ConTENTS : 

CHRISTUS COUSUMMATOR : Lessons from the Epistle to the Hebrews. I. The Trials 
of a New Age. By Rev. Canon Westocorr, D.D. 

BISHOP LIGHTFOOT ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES- 
By Professor A. HARNACK, Ph.D., Giessen. 

THE STORY OF THE CREATION. By Rev. Canon Driver, D.D. 

THE BANE AND THE ANTIDOTE. By Rev. ALEXANDER MacLapey, D.D. 

THE BIBLE AND WINE. By Prof. Franz Deiirzscu D.D., Leipzig. 

THE att as CAUSES OF THE DESTRUCTION | oF THE CITIES OF THE 


Principal Sir J. W. Daw: 
TUE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD * TESTAMENT. “?he Book of Judges. 
Rev. Canon KIRKPATRICK, M.A. ad 


London : HoppER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


JUST OUT. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 720 pp. cloth, 6s. 


THE CHAIR OF PETER; 


Or, the Papacy Considered in its Institution, 
Development, and Organization, and in the 
Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries 
it has conferred on Mankind. 


By JOHN NICHOLAS MURPHY. 


With several New Chapters, and the Statistics brought down 
to the Present Day. 


BURNS & OATES, 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Txos. Dz La Ruz & Co., Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 
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: niee book for 
Ven quaint and original. The music is by 


_EFFIE and HER STRANGE ACQUAINT- | 


Saturday Review: 


[Deceinber 19, 1885. 


MESSRS, HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS, 


EVERY GIRL’S MAGAZINE. A Secular 


Monthly, Magazine for Girls. Edited by Amy, LEITH. Monthly, 

6d. Annual Subscription, incliding postage, 6s.; or Half- Annual, 3s. 6d. 

Stories by Katharine S. Macquoid and the ‘author of “The Atelier 
Lys.” 


THAT CHILD. By the of Malle. 


Mori” &c. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


KIRKE’S MILL; and other Stories. By Mrs. 


O’Remy, Author of “ Phasbe's Fortune” &c. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LION BATTALION; and other Stories. 


By Mary E. Hvuttax. With Frontispiece by Alice M. Chambers. Small 
crown 8vo. 3s. 


sae aetrtes I this volume entitle the author to a place in the first rank among writers for 
It is a long time since we read anything better of their kind.”’~ academy. 


HALCYON and ASPHODEL, and other Stories. 


. By A.L.H. A. Small crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


AMONG the CARBONARI: the Adventures 


of Peyton Phelps with the Secret uate. A Book for Boys. By Gnrack 
STEBBING. Small Svo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d 
“ The tale is capitally told, and its novel qusitement is well kept up till the last.” 


Observer. 
FROM CROWN to CROWN: a Tale of the 


Early Church. By the Author of “The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons.” 
crown 8vo. Iliustrated, 2s. 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited H.K. F. Garry. Containing Mrs. Ewing's last work, “Letters 

from a Little Garden”; a Memoir of Mrs, Ewing, by her Sister, H. K. F. 

Garry, illustrated with an Autotype Portrait ; a Serial Tale by the Author of 

x" Atelier du Lys”; “A Strange Company,” by KATHARINE 8. Macquoip, 
&c. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CINDERELLA : a Playe for Yonge Folk. In 


Two Acts. By Nar Fep. 8vo. ls. 


HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


T. PYM’S NEW COLOURED BOOK. 
A. a ©. Believed to be one of the prettiest Children’s Alphabets 


50 Illustrations. Daintily printed in colours in the 
wie of chine Each illustrated accompanied 


B.C. we have ever seen.""—Schoolmaster. 


TOPSY TURVY. By 8. M. Crawrer-Borvey. Profusely 
_ Gown printed on toned paper, . 6d. 
printed in various shades of blue, 3e. 6d. 


Artistically 
TILES from DAME MARJORIE’S CHIMNEY-CORNER 
and CHINA from rao By ¥F.8. J. Burne and H. MILEs. 
& high class, quite 4 ne their way. The book is a happy 


merit.”—Daily Telegraph. 
A most attractive Present. 


MERRIE GAMES in RHYME from YE OLDEN TIME. 
be the EMMELINE M, PLUNKET. Printed in red and 
the nursery, a large and eT collection.” inoey Review. 


though sim 
‘Miss Plunket will be welcomed and her book will be voted prime. srorary Our amuse- 


= Small 4to. fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
OUR FRIENDS in PARADISE ;; or, Sanctorum dulcis Memoria. 


~ With Bishop of LICHFIELD. Each p: surrounded fol : 


IN 8 GOOL GOOD CAUSE. A Oollection of Stories, Poems, and 


Mrs. TyssEN AMHERST, 
Bart,, the Bishop of ‘ford. W. R. S. Ralston, 
Sem. Ww. ‘Haggard, Author of Boicmou's Mines,” 
sta 
R, Caldecott, Horsley, S. Carter, Tristram E and others. 
Fep. boul on 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 
LONDON. : 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S’ | 
‘NEW CLUS TRATED BOOKS. 


THE KNIGHT oe “the LADY. By 
Tomas With ye Old and ye New Illustrations. 
Domestic Legend of the Reign of Queen Anne. The Text interspersed with 
numerous by Ernest M. Jessop. Imperial 4to. 20 pp. 

YE JACKDAWE of RHEIMS. Uniform with above. Price 6s. 

“ Can never fail to amuse.""— 
THE LAY of ST. ALOYS. Uniform with above. Price 6s. 
“ The artist's pencil is as full of satire as the author's text.’ *— Graphic. 


MAUD MULLER. Waurrtter’s Popular Poem. 


Demy 4to. 21 pp., with 21 Full-page Coloured Illustrations, designed by Geo. 
F. Carline, cloth, bevelled boards, handsomely blocked in gold and black, 6s. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, EC. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


New Work by the Author of “* Tip-Cat,” entitlea 
OuR LITTLE A ANN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Uniform with the above ; 
“ TIP-OAT. ” Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


We wel man tak hy the anon; mous ay thor of * Laddie.’ 
uine humou: me a observation of of human, and ‘8, Datu 


gen pathos, a 
are dispta; ed, t ther with style." — Times. 
"It ie nat together with and may be read with pleasure from first to last.” 


MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 
LADDIE, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 
London: WALTER SMITH, 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
122 pp. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE. Being the “ Aristotelian” 
for 1885, Seventh Session of the Society. By SHapworrn H. Hopcsox, 
WILLIAMS & wa 4 ee Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 


Review. 


"THE GLADSTONE UMBRELLA ; Political Dainties. 
Fourteen humorous Plates by F. and A. L. Oblong 
BERNARD QUARITCH, Is Pieeadilly, Tandon. 


One Shilling, or by post, 13 stamps. 
SKIN DISEASES TREATED HOMG=0P a THIO ALLY. By 
W. Epps, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. Describ ibes for 50 varieties of skin diseases. 
James Epps & 170 Piccadilly. 


(THE GOLDEN GATE and 1 SILVER STEPS, with BITS of 
TINSEL BOOED ABOUT. A Prosey-Versey-Medley for Young People of all Ages. 
By SHIRLEY HipsEeR 

>, E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane. 


ady, 6d. ; by post, 7d, 
GLADSTONE: Fifty-five Years; a Retrospect and 
Prospect. By GEorGE ANTHONY DENISON, ee of Taunton. 
London : WILLIAM RiIpGway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’, £3 3s. 


V ANITY FAIR Al LBUM. Seventeenth Series, 1885. Con- 
taining whole of lished dur the year, together with the 
Biographical, by J Wire the extra uble- Page of New- 
mar 
A List of Portraits contained in the above may be had on application. 
London; “ VANITY Fair” Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


M4kcuUs WARD’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEWEST PICTURE-BOOK, 


GLATE and PENCILVANIA ; being the Adventures of Dick 
ted end-papers. 

ingeniously conceived and on Sap toot 

COMPANION TO “AT HOME” AND “ ABROAD.” 
PUNCH and JUDY, and some of their FRIENDS. Described 
in ated boards, in by by Townsend, Bound 
irably written, the ilivetresions at once charmingly 


(THREE FAIRY PRINCESSES. Old Stories told Anew. 
KEABRY, and realized in colours by Caroline Paterson. Brilliant binding. 
“ Externally and internally one of the prettiest books of the season.,.... cgRoally doticions" 


(THE OGRE, A Child’s Phantasy regarding a Musician and 
his Music. By May CUNNINGTON. With numerous boards, 
medium 8vo, Is. 

“ Prettily told, and the pictures are worthy of it.’ Scotsman. 


GEVEN JUVENILE PLAYS for CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 
Comedies designed for Little Folks. By GeornGe FuuLer. Grey cloth, 

“ Well ell adapted for Juvenile use, it should be a pleasure rather than a task to commit them 
to men '—Edinburgh Courant. 


R° BERT BURNS. An Anniversary Poem, read before the 
Burns Society of New York. By D M 
“Charmingly executed.”— Morning Post. 
“ The engravings are gems.” "Scotsman, 


Ts E GOLDEN GOSPEL; being the Gospel According to 
St. Ss. Jehe. Printed in letters of gold, and enric with medieval borders and trontis- 
Thorwalsden. With an troduction by the Rev. J. R. Macpuryv, D.D., Author 

Forget-me-Nots.” Small 
“ One of the grandest of the season.” —Lirerpool Courier. 


~ ol of LIGHT, A Text-book for Morning and Evening. 


ANCES: By Rev. J. Crorts. With 9 
Pilates by Gordon Browne. Cloth elegant, 5s,; 4s. nett, post free, 
Certain there has never appeared a more charming | 


ourselves we subjected it to the criticism of a little book - 


By the same Author. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS; being Allegories 


and Sermons for Children. With fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. ; ld, 
nett, post free. 


CHESTER : PHILLIPSON | & GOLDER. 


Author of “ Bible Forget-me-Nots,” The texts illustrated by means 
star- ut in silver and coloars. Square 32mo. cloth, int Frenc morocco. 


| picture the firmament of night under almost every concelvable 
| SPEEDWELL: a Bible Text-book for Everybody, By the 
Fiowers "The printed fa. gold, Square & 1 
morocco, 2, ; calf inlaid and gilt, 3s. 


“A deinwy litle volume.” —Graphic. 
CHRISTIAN NAMES, and WHAT THEY MEAN? @ Birthe 


phabe ly. with spaces below for autographs. 
and poetry table are given. Printed in gold and 


got up litle birthday book ony novel Liverpool Courier. 


LONDON; GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO. AND’ SIMPKIN & CO, 


MARCUS WARD & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON, BELFAST, AND 
EW YORK. 
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E. STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS.| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, | yo7ycx —The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. for JANUARY, 1886, contains the First 
By the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. Chapters of Two New Serial Stories: A 
Third Edition, large post $ro. cloth, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, 12s. BACHELOR'S BLUNDER, by W. E. NORRIS, 
Revised and Corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. and PASTON CAREW, Miser and Million- 
“Mr. Johnst the minute ont C— tedious details to be found inmost 
shee Produced work He has aire, by Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 
of the latest and best research in Se great departments of geography ; and, amid the ever- oa } 
copiously illustra: astral of gompett ps; those come, 
fae gradual rolling Pack of the rey and accurate exposition THE. COURT of FRANCE in the SIX- 
the main facts and principles in the various departments of geography, not only useful as a TEENTH CENTURY, 1514-1559, By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, 4 
text-book for collages and’ the higher schools, or as & handy reference-book, but to a large Jacxsox, Author of “Old Paris” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
Portraits of Anne of Brittany, Louis “XIL,, Charles de’ Bourbon, Francis 
Fourth Edition, peavey 18mo. cloth, with 3 Diagrams, 2s. Charles V., Clément Marot, Henry II., Diane de Poitiers, 24s. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. By B.A.,F.RAS. ‘Containing aNew| OLD MISCELLANY” DAYS. Stories b 


Chapter on the Constellations. Various Authors. | Reprinted from Bentley's Miscellany.” 1 wo. wi 


hould be in the possession of every studen’ tronomy."—Knowledge. 
Cleat and Observatory. 33 Full-page on Steel (only once worked nearly fifty years ago) 
Demy 8vo. in Wrapper, with Map, 1s. ; per post, 1s, 1d. by George Cruikshank, 21s, 


ARAB WARFARE: Souakim, 1885. By 4 yanaMe MOHL and her FRIENDS: a 


CoMBATANT OFF.CER. 


Demy Svo. in Wrapper, 1s. ; t, 1s. 1d, Study of Parisian Society under Louis ig ag By KATHLEEN O'MEARA. 

THE PRIVATE  TUTOR’S “RAISON Portrate by 125 
LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. An 4 INGOLDSBY and 


nearly 50 Illustrations, 1s. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. wiz ots win 


Ready December 22. 
THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Edited by BoutcER. Post free, 5s. AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. By Mrs. ‘Moons. 
Conrexts: 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

TREE. | METRE COURT: Tale of the City. 
3. FIELD-MARSHAL LORD STRATHNAIRN. By Colonel Sir Author of “George Geith of Fen Court” &c. 8 vols. 
4. HOBSON. JOBSONIANA. By Colonel YcuE,C.B. A WOMAN h SECRET. By P 

5. CHINA AND BURMAH, By Professor R. K. Dovatas. | ‘i it 

8. THE CHILDHOOD OF AKBAR. By Colonel MaLunsox, C.S.1. A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annrz Epwarpes, 
9. THE CHINESE BRAVE. By J. G. Scorr (Shway Yor). Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” “Archie Lovell,” &c, 3 vols. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. REVIEWS. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. — 
A GIPT-BOOK FOR A LADY. CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: a Dic- 


tionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 10 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 


POETS inthe GARDEN. By May Crommenin, £4 15s.; half-calt, £6 6s. 


4 ing & The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and have been brought 
Author of “Joy,” “ In the West Countrie,” “Queenie,” &c. Square pott | up to the present time, many of them having been entirely rewritten. 


bevelled boars, 10s. 6, CYCLOPEDIA of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. Being a History, Critical and Biographical, of British Authors, from 
the Earliest to the Present Times, with Specinans 0 of the’ Edited 


THE DAWN of the NINETEENTH CEN- by Ronenr Cuanens, LL.D. Revied by 


LL.D. Is. 8vo. cloth, 
TURY in ENGLAND: a Social Sketch of the Times. By Joun AsHTON, innate rid ms 


THE BOOK DATS: of Popular 


Antiquities, Folk Lore, Curions Fugitive and Inedited 
nen in avery interesting light, and is Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, 
Cuampers, LL.D. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. with sloth, ; 


calf, 30s. ; half-russia or half-morocco, 33s. 


“THE BEST OF WEDDING PRESENTS.” DOMESTIC ANNALS of SCOTL 
HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. _ te of 


A Handbook to Marriage.’ Square imperial 16mo. cloth elegant, 63, | With numerous 


gilt edges, in box, suitable for ntation, 7s. 
Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bliss."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

MEMOIR of WM. and ROBT. CHAMBERS. 

NEW VOLUME OF 4s, 64. SERIES. New Edition, with Supplementary Chapter and Portraits, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 
THE BECKSIDE BOGGLE; and other Lake VESTIGES of CREATION. By Ropert 
Country Stories. By Avice Rea, Crown Svo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. CHAMBERS, LL.D. Twelfth Edition, with Introduction relating to the 

[Just ready. ,- wo of the Work, by ALEXANDER IRELAND. Post 8yo. 

A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
HOPE’S GOSPEL ; and other Poems. By Pronunciation, and. Meanings, also many’ obsolete and tate wands 
ARTHUR STEPHENS. Small Svo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (Ready. New Edition, cloth, 4s. ; roan, 4s. 6d. ; half-calf, és. ; half-morooeo, 6s. 6d. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. AND EDINBURGH. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
“Truly a national work.”—Spectator. 
Just ready, 12s, 6d. each. Part I. A-ANT. Part II, ANT-BATTEN. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. On 


Historical Principles. Founded mainly on the materials collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., some time 
President of the Philological Society, wich the assistance of many scholars 
and men of science. 

“ The execution beggars all eulogy... Tew beck. James's Gazette, 

“ An achievenent without parallel.” vendous.""— Guardian. 

“ A great enterprise of national rand d thenceum, 

Just published, 2 7 —— 8vo. cloth, 21s., uniform w ith Professor Jowett’s 
ions of Plato and Thucydides 


THE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. Translated, 


with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices. By 
B. Jowrrr, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Protessor of Greek in aoe 
University of Oxford. 


Just publi+hed, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Plates and Maps, 36s. 


ITALY and her INVADERS, 476-553. By 


THomas Hopekrx, Fellow of University College, London; Hon. D.C.L. of 


Durham University, Vol. 111. Book 1V. THE OxTROGOTHIC INVASION, | 


Vol. 1V. Book v. THE IMPERIAL RESTORATION. 


ws hi A qontetbution to general literature no less than in 


historical science.” Revie 
A great work which increases merit as it goes on.""__Guardian. 
‘e* Vols. I. and II. a.v. 376-476, price 32s, 
DEAN BRADLEY’S NEW BOOK. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTES. Delivered 


in Westminster Abbey by the Very Rev. GrorGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
“Dean Bradley’ charming Aca 
“ For the ne eee? reader of the Bible = “constitute the best help towards a true under- 
standing of Ecclesiastes that can be found in English.” 
C. M. G., Jewish Chronicle, Oct. 30, 1885. 


Just published, 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d 
BLUNTSCHLI'S THEORY of the STATE. 
Authorized English Translation, from the Sixth German Edition. Edited by 
R. Lope, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose, 


Just published, ornamental vellum, 73. 64. 


STEELE.— SELECTIONS from the Tatler, 


eee, ont Guardian. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by AUSTIN 
Dosson. 'a* Cheaper Edition, cloth, 5s. 


pubtidhed, ornamental vellum, 53. 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by H. F. Tozer, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College. *,* Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


DAVID DOUGLAS'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 
THE LAIRD of LAG: a Life-Sketch of Sir ROBERT 


GRIERSO) By ALEXANDER Ferocsson, Lieut.-Colonel, Author of “Henry 
Erskine = his Kinsiolk.” “ Mrs, Calderwoud's Journey. 


JOHN BURROUGHS'S ESSAYS.—Six Books of Nature, 


Anima! Life, and Literature. Choice 9g Revised by the Author, 6 vols. 16émo. 
cloth, 12s. ; or smooth vrnamental wrappers, 


WINTER SUNSHINE. Is. FRESH FIELDS. 1s. 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. 1s. BIRDS AND POETS. ls. 
ROBIN, 1s. PEPACTON, 1s. 


essay I read, I am g'ad I read it, for pleasanter reading, to thr =e a love the 
= all its its enchanting sights and sounds, canuot be imagined.’ —spec 


New Edition ,2 vols. cloth, 4s. ; or, paper covers, 2s. 
COPYRIGHT EDITION, 


“THE RISE of SILAS LAPHAM. By W. D. Howetrs, 


“ Mr. Tlowells is one of the best living writers of American fiction ; and this work sparkles 

with = while it, is far from being destitute of those h.gher qualities whicn the author is 
to possess.""—1 my. 
Lately published by the same Author. 

A MODERN TBST ARCs. 2 vols. 128. ous. oF THE QUESTION AND AT 
A WOMAN'S REASON. 2 vols, 12s. SIGN UF THE SAVAGE. 
DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE, _1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
A FOREGONE CONCLUSION, 1 vol. 1s. THE” "UNDISCOVERED couUNTRY. 


AIN‘ 2 vols. 2s. 
JOURNEY. 1 wat. Be, A UL TY AND 


PONELLI'S BARE 1 vol. Is. 
AND THE PARLOUR CA VEN Oy 
= OF THE AROOSTUOK, | Ii 
vols. 28, 


N LIFE. 
PALIA N JOURNEYS. vols. Sa, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. A Uniform Edition of Mr. 
Aldrich’s Prose Writings, to be comprised In about 6 vols. Price for each vol. in 
cloth, 2s. ; or green paper binding, Is. 
THE OF SHEBA. Is. 


PRUDENCE PALFREY. 1s. 
om E DAW ; and other Stories, 


THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. 


Pri 2 vols. 2s. (in the press. 
“ Mr. aan nn perhaps, entitled to stand at the head of American humourists.” 
Atheneum. 


THE BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. 6 vols. By Oxrvrr 
WENDELL Hotmes. New and Revised Editions, containing Prefaces and addit:cnab 
Bibliographicai Notes by the Author. 

Every man his own Boswell. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE, 2 vols. 2s, 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols, 2s. 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE bREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols. 2s. 

“Small enough » be carried in any sensibly constructed pocket, clear enough i pe to 
accommodate any fastid.ous eyesight, pleasant and instructive enough for its Perusa tobe 
undertaken with the « certainty of present enjvy ment and the prospect o1 pro’ 

teha jew. 
ws a LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo. printed at the Ri ide Press, Cambria, 
a Steel Portrait uf the Author, each volume, 10s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO.; AND 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


GLADSTONE'’S HOUSE of COMMONS. By T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“ Mr. O'Connor has always a lively and often a brilliant pen, and his sketches of men and 
scenes in the House constitute an adinirable and vivid picture of times about which we we cun 
never know too much.” —/’all Mali Gazette. 


ROBERTSON of BRIGHTON. With some Notices of his 
Times and Contemporaries. By the Rev. FREDENICK AuNOLD. Post 8vo.9s, | 


JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, and LEGEND: a Visit to the | 


Empire of the Rising sun. From the French of Mavunice DuBarp. By | 
WILLIAM Cony. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


“ The book is thoroughly interesting.” —St. James's Gazette. 


THE UNPOPULAR KING: the Life and Times of Richard III. 
By ALFRED O. LeGGe. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 30s. 
It eater to read it without enlarging to a great extent one's knowledge of an 


I it is scarcely too much to say that every student of the later Plan- 
must refer to these pases."’—Jllustrated Londou News. 


ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London under Charles II. By 
J. FITZGERALD MOLIoy. 2 wie, with Portraits, 25s. 
“ Variously and vividly interesting.’ — World. 
A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 


FOLK and FAIRY TALES. By Mrs. Burroy Tarrrsoy, 
Author of “ Old-Fashioned Fairy Teta.” With 24 Urigi:al Illustrations ial 
Walter Crane. Cloth, gilt edves, 7s. = 

7.0 eplendia hook for children.” —Figa 
nd and tastefully orinted The desi on the cover ‘is Bay | gues and | 


pretty ; aoa the volume will form a welcome Christmas gift-book.’ — Bayswater 


THE NEW RIVER: a Romance of the Days of Hugh 


JOHN GC. NIMMO’S GHRISTMAS LIST. 


OUR GRANDFATHERS’ DAYS. 
OLD TIMES: a Picture of Social Life at the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. Collected and Illustrated from the Satirical and other Sketches 
- the Day. By JOuN ASHTON, Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
vol. medium svo. fine paper, hand-oine binding, 88 Illustrations, 21s. nett. 

i That is the best and truest history of the past which comes nearest to the lite of the bulk of 
the people. It is in this spirit that Mr. John Ashton has composed * Old ‘Times,’ intended to 
be a picture of social lite at the end o; the eighteenth century. The Siustrations form a very 
valuable, and at the same time quaint and amusing. feature of the volu ty 
Dai elegra; 

“ The illustrations, which are profusely duced, are admirable copies, by te cline 
pana from the caricatures of Gilray * his contemporaries, end, a lowing for some 
exaggeration, they are undoubtedly in most cases truthful re; vesentations of the scenes, the 
costumes, and the eccentricities they profess to represent. Mr. Ashton has carried his work 
0 a successiul issue, and it is likely to = even more widely appreciated than his account ef 
the days of Queen Anne."’"— Morning 
* Oid Times,’ however, is not only valuable as a book to be taken up for a few minutes at 
atime, a rather csre‘ul reading will repay those who wish to brush up their recollections of 
the period ; to some extent it may serve as a book of re‘erence, and even historians may find 
in it some beeful matter concern the times of which it treats. The book is in every re- 
spect suited fora hail or table in a country house.” Keview, 


and RAL Illustrated Editi 

TRAVELS SEVERAL REMOTE N ATIONS of the 
WORLD. By Lemur. GULLIVER, first a Surgeon soa tain of 
By JONATHAN SWIFT. Dean of St. Patrick. > Memoir 1 
ey. Royal 8vo. 45u pp., with 180 Coloured, Iilustratione, cloth 
extra, 

“Mr. Saintsbury’s remarks with which he iutroduces this beautiful ooition of one of the 
masterpieces of the world’s literature breathe the very spirit of true criticis 


urday R 
“ No handsomer edition of Swift's renowned work than that which Mr. Saturday thee 
published is recorded in the annals of bibliography.""— Dai'y News, 
he charm of the book lies in the illustrations. They are drawn bits, some 
interwoven, so to speak, int» the page, others of them occupying je page, and all of 
them marked by a delicacy and retinement which are delightful. Taket the edition — 
and it is one of the most remarkable books of its kind that has been published.” —scuts 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY A. B. FROS 
FF AND NONSENSE)? AUTHOR OF 
109 Lllustratio..s, cloth, 58, 


RUDDER GRANGE, “By Frisk Srocktow. 


The new “ Rudder Grange“ has not been illustrated in a conventional way, but has beer 


Myddelton. By the Author of “ The Hovellers of Deal. ” Cloth gilt, coloured pet into Mr. Fros:’s hands with a carte bianche. ‘Che result is a series of interpretations o° 


8. 6d. 
og Ref Londen ond the of its inhabi in the 


through the text; larger pictures of many great an 


Stockton's fancie., which will deligh. every reader—sketches scaticred 


MRS. HERBERT MARTIN'S NEW NOVEL. 


of “ Bonnie Leslie” &e. 2 vols. | 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF HILBY.” 
THE CONFESSIONS of a COWARD and COQUETTE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLIVE VARCOE.” 
MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. 


of “Olive Varcoe” &c. 3 vols. 


AT the RED GLOVE. By Karmnarine §. Author 
of “Patty” &c. 3 vols. 


is, on the whole, one of the Lest existing the 
an>ther by author and The book” wili speak for ‘itself, 


FROM the SILENT PAST. By Mrs, Hersert Marriy, Author. CAROLS 


* Carols and Poems from the Fifteenth Century to the P.esent Time.’ ‘The 
an interesting account of Christmas fe-tivities and the use of carols.”"—Satu 


heart, and appeal to it, when the way is not choked up by the t 
tional propriety. The revder accustomed to more artificial strains may not see 


memorable the Boara 
tand tye retreat tothe shed: and everywhere aint or 


ng of one 


New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, gilt top, 


and POEMS trom the CENTURY 
ince the pubiication of Mr. Sandy's col ection there hav. ™ 

carols ; but the most complete by far that Ana have met with is Mr. wy AF, EY 

ney contains 

“ The atmosphere of these plain-speaking sonzs is of the vases puttty. They come from the 
orns and briars of conven- 

the beauty of 


these songs at rst, but it will grow upon nim by degrees; and possibly he will look with 
B F, something like regret to the old-world days when ve.ses 
y M Nottrr, Author words in England.” —Jidustruted London News. 


ROBIN HOOD: a Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, 


use 


and Balieds now extant relative to that celebrated English Outlaw; t 
fixed Historical of his Life. By Josern Ritsoy, with 
yood Engravings by Lewick. apenas on China paper. Also 10 Etchings tron Original 


“Itis and refined, like everything that Mrs. Macquoid writes. Paintings by A. an ckman,. half- t, gil 
hitehall Review. “ This ‘Teprint of the Kobin Hood ballads will be welcome to whe bend 
* A work of fiction, which not only sustains Mes Macquoid's | childhood tue rude romance of the famous outlaw ; it will not be the less welcome to them by 
already high Avanos ra butt a: it to a level it had never reached be reason of its excellent paper and print. and the reproduction on China paper ot Bewick's 


ictorial World. 
WARD & DOWNEY, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


original woodcuts. A novel and interesting feature of the book is the tings 
which are appended to some of the soags.""— Grardian. sae 


LONDON: JOUN C. NIMMO, 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


NEW AND CHZAPER EDITION. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 


“The paste of be searched in vain for a more interesti 
record of an active, useful, successfu pf zy a, than is presented the deligh 
autobiography of James Nasmyth." —Edinburgh Kevie: by 

“ We should not know where to stop if we were to atte to notice all that is instructive 
and interesting in this volume. It will be found equally Inte “3 to students of human 
nature, to 3, to , and even to Among other merits, there 
are few’ books which could be put with, more man’s as rding 
an of the which success in work.” 


Quarterly Review. 
“It would be impossible to give any notion here of the increasing activity of mind which 
gives every page of book we even hint at the of charming little 
mechanica “dodges” contrived for al 1 manner of purposes by Mr. Nasmyth in his odd 
moments.’ 

“An Siiacerachy = is quite a model, both in charming simplicity of style and in 
aday.”"— 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
(Recently published.) Post 8vo. 6s. 


“ Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his mony interesting books, to uphold the dignity 
and power of labour than any other writer. He is aureate of industry, and its 
captains have found in him one who is not only tay ic itieel but who is also capable 
of infusing others with a like oputem apewennt ‘We have no doubt that these latest Fanaa 
in the history of industry scientific investigation will be = as popular as their pre- 
decessors."'— Times. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. New Edition. 


Price 6s, 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 6s. 


Each 6s, 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s., 
7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d, 
LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 21s., 
or 7s, 
LIVES of VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, 
and BRINDLEY. 7s. 6d. 
LIVES of SMEATON and RENNIE. 7s. 6d. 


LIVES of METCALFE and TELFORD. 
Price 7s, 6d. 
THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 


IRELAND, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


12s. 


FROM THE PERCY RELIQUES. 


Imperial fancy boards, 6s, 


KING JOHN AND THE 
ABBOTT OF CANTERBURY. 


An Old English Ballad from the Percy Reliques, 
herein set forth in New Fashion. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY MATTHEW HINSCLIFF, REPRODUCED BY 
EDMUND EVANS IN PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Also printed on India paper, folio, Roxburghe binding, Large-paper 
Edition, limited to 150 copies. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
MR. LEWIS MORRIS’S WORKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
i. pain TWO WORLDS. With Portrait. Eleventh 
ion, 
2, THE EPIC of HADES. With an Autotype Illustration. 
Nineteenth Edition, 5s. 


3. GWEN; and the ODE of LIFE. With Frontispiece, Sixth 
Edition, 5s, 


SONGS UNSUNG. Fourth Edition, 6s. 


THE EPIC of HADES. Illustrated Edition. With 16 Auto- 
type anton, after Designs by the late George R. Chapman. 4to. cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 

THE EPIC of HADES. Presentation Edition, With Portrait, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 

THE LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by S. 8. 
— with Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s.; cloth limp, 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TIRYNS: a Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns. 
Disclosed by Excavations in 1684-85. By Henry ScCHLIBMANN, D.C.L., &c, 
With Preface and Notes by Prof. ADLER aud Dirrretp. With 188 Litho- 
graphs, 24 _ Plates,5 Maps and Plans, and numerous Woodcuts, 

wh 4to. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four Essays. pa 


Government. II. Nature of 
of the United States. By Sir = ine 
‘anther Ancient Law” &c, 8vo. 12s. 


THE ENDOWMENTS and ESTABLISHMENT of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late J. 8S. Brewer, M.A., Preacher at 
the Rolls. Second Ridition. Revised and Edited by Lewis T. Dippin, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
including the Origin and Progress of the English Reformation from Wycliffe 
to the Great Rebellion. Delivered in the University of Dublin by the late 
Bishop FirzGERALD. Edited by WM. A.M., and JOHN QUARRY, 
D.D. With Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of MODERN 
EUROPE; from the Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By R. Loon, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

*,* Forming a New Volume of Murray's STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN ; or, the Edible Vege- 


tables, Salads, and Herbs cultivated in Benepe and America, By MM. 
VILMORIN and ANDRIEUX. An English Edition. With 750 [llustrations. 8vo. 
price 153, Uniform with Robioson’s “ English Flower Garden.” 


A NEW REVISED AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES NASMYTH, 


Inventor of the Steam Hammer. Edited by Samvet Sites, LL.D. With 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 6s. Uniform with “Self-Help.” 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of EARLY and 
MEDIAZVAL CHRISTIAN ART. By Louisa Twirstnc. With 500 Illustra- 
tions from Paintings, Miniatures, Sculptures, &c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS, with 
the Arguments on Either Side. By Sypnry Buxron. Sixth Edition, 
enlarged, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

New Subjects in this Edition: Allotments Extension—Incidence of Taxa- 
tion—Free Schools (re-written) — Irish Church Disestablishment Results, 
The whole book carefully revised, and much of it re-written. 


THE MOON;; considered as a Planet, a World, and 
a Satellite. By James Nasmyta, C.E., and JAMES CARPENTER, F. R.A.S. 
With 26 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. New and Cheaper Edition, 
medium 8vo, 21s. 


LIFE of GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. 


By the Hon. Wa. Napier Bruce. With Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 


ART. By the late Lord Linpsay (Earl of Cenbend and Balcarres). New 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 24s, 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: a Series of Essays. By W. J. Cournrnors, M.A., Editor of 
** Pope's Works.” Post Svo. 6s. 


LIFE of WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., Shoemaker and 
Missionary, Professor of Sanscrit, Bengalee. and Marathee at the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta. By Grorce Smrrn, LL.D., Author of the Lives of 
John Wilson and Alexander Duff. Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo., lés, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


A NEW NOVEL BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


ARNOLD ROBUR. 


By MARTIN COMBE and DUNCAN LISLE. 


THE ATHENZUM says: 
os told by men who can write well, and who have 
aptitude for, if not experience in, the weaving of romance....... There is some very 
THE GUARDIAN says: 
Mach of the book is clever and attractive, and there is always a chance of coming 
across something good. 


THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL says: 
losophy a we 
story of many of existence, recommend 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
The best New Gift Book for Children, ally designed, most elegant and artistic 
PLEASE TELL ME A TALE! An entirely new and 
ori of Teles, to be ee told to from four to ten years of 
88 ARING GOUL LERIDG other authors. 
one of the most elegant and attractive books of of the season. 
Overwhelmingly attractive.” Yorkshire Pow 
“Ah igh place must be given to this volume apital stories." Scotsman 
“ Will be welcome in any family where young children are to be found.” rs apy 


“We with such coll of tales........ most got up 
& Son, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
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Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 


TWILIGHT SHADOWS: 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By R.M.E. A. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUNTER HODGSON, 
Author of “Sister Clarice” and “Or Black or White,” entitled 


SIEGFRIED’S CROWN: 


A Tale of Artist Life. 


Crown 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE 
WANDERINGS OF THE “BEETLE.” 


Illustrated and Written by E. P. WARREN and C. F. M. CLEVERLEY. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS; 


Specially intended for Children in Church, at Home, and in School. The Words by 
Mrs, Hernamax, The Music by ALFRED REDHEAD. Twenty-two Carols, 
Each Carol can be had, price 14d. each ; or in 2 vols. stiff paper 
cover, Js. 6d. each. 1 vol. cloth elegant, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. The Words only, 1d. each series, 


A STARTLING AND SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 
Price 1s. 


SEIZED BY A SHADOW. 


By ROSE MULLION. 


Second Edition, Revised, 1s. 


AUSTRALIAN LYRICS. 


Mainly Lays of Australian Incident, Love Lays, and 
Lays of Exiles. 


By DOUGLAS B. W. SLADEN, 


An Australian Colonist, Author of ‘‘ Summer Christmas,” 
“ Poetry of Exiles,” &c. &c. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEVEN & WELSH, 
CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & C€0.’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Gilt edges and bevelled boards, és. 

MASTER of HIS FATE: a Tale of Swedish Schoolboy Life- 
By A. Buaxcue. Translated by the Rev. M. BR. Barnanp. With 8 
Illustrations by A. Foord Hughes. 

“ The story is full of interest."—Literary World. 
Bevelled boards and gilt edges, 5s. each. 

WHO WAS PHILIP? By the Rev. H.C. Apaus. Illustrated 
aan A. W. Cooper. 


A SOLDIER BORN;; or, the Adventures of a Subaltern in the 
Crimea and Indian Mutiny. By J. Percy GRovVES, late 27th Inniskillings, 
Author of “ From Cadet to Captain.” Illustrated b: by Alfred Pearce. 

“ No boy can ask more in the way of exciting reading than this.""—Literary World. 


THE BRINY DEEP; or, Olden Times in the Merchant Service, 
By Captain Tom. With 8 full-page Pictures by Captain W. W. May. 
“ A capital story of old days in the merchant service.""—Morning Post. 


THE CRUISE of the “THESEUS.” By Arruvur Kyienr. 
Eight Full-page Ilustrations by Frank Feller. 
“ A really lively book, written with spirit and vivacity.”—Literary World. 


THE BEST REVIEWED BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


A BUNCH of BERRIES and the DIVERSIONS THEREOF. 
Fi Scorr, Author of “A Nook in the Apennines” &c. Illustrated 


“ Will be app d by young child "—Morning Post. 
TWO Benn of TWO. By Sretza Avstin, Author of 
“Somebody,” &c. Profusely Llustrated by S. F. Basevi, 
Gilt edges, bevelled boards, 2s, 6d. each. 


HUGH'S SACRIFICE. By Magryar Norris, bis, daughter 
of the late Captain Marryat. With 14 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


FEARLESS FRANK; or, the Captain's Children. 
Guam, Author of “A Gemof an Aunt” &c. Illustrated by A. 

”—IUustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
TRUE STORIES of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA. 

By CorygLius Browy. 
New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN; or, Tales and 
from the Odyssey. By C:M. BELL. With 7 Full-page Illustra- 
These well-told tales from Homer.” "Saturday Review. 


Py Mary 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE of PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 


NOTICE.—The Third Edition of ‘‘THE LIFE 
OF HENRY FAWCETT,” by LESLIE 
STEPHEN, is now ready. Large crown 8vo, 
with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


A VERY HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


THE “STANDARD” EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In 26 volumes, large 8vc. each 10s. 6d. 
This Edition, which has now been completed by the publication of Vol. XXVI. 


containing 
CONTRIBUTIONS to PUNCH (not previously 


reprinted), with 132 Illustrations by the Author, 
Has been printed from new type, on fine paper; and, with the qunetton of the 
Edition de Luze, it is the largest and handsomest edition that has been published. 


Second Edition, with an Introduction by J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 


and a Portrait, demy 4to. 21s, 
A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE 


in the YEAR 1840. Illustrated with several Hundred Sketches by the Author. 


The Journal has been re Itis 
handsomely cloth, and forme very elegant 


NEW VOLUME OF THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
On December 23, price 12s. 6d, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume V. (BIcHENO to BorrisHamM), Royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LesLie STEPHEN, 
*,* Volume VI. will be 2, 08, and the subsequent 
volumes at intervals of three mon’ 


NEW WORK BY MISS THACKERAY (MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 


MRS. DYMOND. By Miss ‘THackeray 


(iis. Richmond Ritchie). Complete in 1 vol. ie 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN” &c. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(At all the Libraries. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE SUMMER OF 1885. 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 18e. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 3ls. 6d. 


HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY of DATES, Relating to all Ages 
and Nations, for Universa h Editio 
revised by Librarian of "the Royal Institution 
| ~ Containing 1,000 pages, 2,000" distine’ Articles, and 120,000 Dates and 
7m, The Times on the New Edition of “ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates " 
“ We see no reason to reverse walversal book of" we passed a former edition, that 
the Dictionary of Dates’ is 
we know of in the es 


| post free on application. 


THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPZVIA EVER PUBLISHED. 
-roan, 42s. ; half-calf or half-russia, £3 3s. 


4 vols. cloth or half. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPASDIA of UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION. Entirely New and Revised Edition, Re-written 
and some of Additional Articles, comprising 
Bible Knowledge, Art, Science, Philosophy, 
about 4,000 Pages, 50,000 Articles, 2,000 Engravings 


Geography, History, Biograp 
and Literature. and eontaining 
and Coloured Maps. 

“A perfect of information.” "—Leeds Mercury. 

“ We kaow of no book which in such small compen gives so much information.” —Scotsman, 

post free on application. 


THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. ; half calf, 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, Long Life, 
and Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by Gronce BLack, 
M.B. Edin. Illustrated with 450 Engravings. 

“ The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely togesinen cechgued.” 


SCIENCE MADE EASY._FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
Royal 8vo. 800 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 9s. 


POPULAR & SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. Translated and 


Les Récreations Scientifiques” of GASTON TIsSANDIER. With about 
“ Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. A more fascinatin 
book of its class we have never with." Western Sorning News, 


thenaeum. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Improved and Enlarged Edition (413th Thousand). 
Strongly bound, 7s. 6d. ; eloth, gilt edges, és. 6d. ; hulf-calf or half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 
MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT; containing all kinds of Prac- 
tical Information on Modern Cookery and Domestic Economy, and comprising— 
1,300 PAGES, 4,000 RECIPES, 1,000 ENGRAVINGS, and NEW COLOURED PLATES> 

with Quantities, Time, Cost, an mi ee, oe Carving, Management of Chil- 


dren, Arrangement and Econom: * 
y ties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s, 
WORTHIES of the WORLD: Lives of Great Men of all 


val 


Countries and all Times. Portraits and other Illustrations. 
of nothing jp seme 
ap clas e 4 literature equally readable, impartial, and 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
KSKLLELS, 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Fifty-fifth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, bound, 
gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1886. Corrected by the Nobility. 


THE PALACE and the HOSPITAL ; or, 


Chronicles of Greenwich. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estranet, Author of “The 
Village of Palaces” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


Now ready, 1 vol. with Map of Route, 15s. 


FOOTSTEPS of JEANNE D’ARC: 


Pilgrimage. By Mrs. FLORENCE Cappy. 
Now ready, 2 vols. crown &vo. 21s. 


THE BRONTE FAMILY, with Special 


Reference to Patrick Branwell Bronté. By Francis A. LEYLAND. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MARION’S MARRIED LIFE. By the Author 


of “ Anne Dysart,” “Sir John,” &c. 3 vols. 


THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By Vioter Fane 


Author of “Sophy; or, the Adventures of a Savage” &c. 3 vols. 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG. By 


PAMELA SnEyD, Author of “ Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.” 2 vols. 


SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. By Jouy 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols. 


FAIR KATHERINE. 
THE } BEAUTY of the WORLD. By A. J. 


DvurFiE_p, Author of “ Needless Misery” &c. 3 vols. 


By Dariey Date. 


Uniform Editions, 1 vol. each 6s, 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Enna Lyatt. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. By 
Epya LYALL. 
WE TWO. By Epwa Lyatt. 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
AGNES. 

LIFE OF IRVING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS 
LAss. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
NATHALIE. 
LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. 


Each in a Single Volume, each 5s. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, CHRISTIAN'’S MISTAKE. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE, 
WOMEN. HANNAH. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. | 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. THE OLD JUDGE ;or, Life in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN IN- | TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
STANCES. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
| A ROSE IN JUNE. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. | NO CHURCH. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
THE REAL LORD BYRON, | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. LORD BRACKENBURY. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 
i ADELE. 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS, 
SIR BERNARD BURKE'S FAMILY 
ROMANCE, 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 
By Mrs. GRETTON. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 
THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 
PHBE, JUNIOR. 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, | DARIEN, 
CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 
PREEWS LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 


LES MISERABLES. By Vicror Hvco. 
8T. x AV E'S. By the Author of “ Janita’s 


NEW AMERICA, 

ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 
By Dr. Dasenr. 

MY LADY. By E. Frances 

OF or AD ANTOINETTE. By 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 
LusT AND SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Reprint of the Original Editions. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
THE CHIMES. 


Tilustrated by LEECH. 
*,* This Edition has been out of print many years, 


BURKE'S ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 


SPORT. By W. Bromrzry Davenport, late 
M.P. for North Warwickshire. With 21 Fall-page and 24 smaller Iilus- 

| trations by Lieutenant-General Henry Hope Crealocke, C.B. In a handsome 
crown 4to, volume, 21s, 


| 


, A New and Cheaper Edition of 
SPORT. With Illustrations by Lieutenant- 
General Henry Hope Crealocke, C.B. Crown Svo. 2s. (Next week. 


TWILIGHT TALES. By Mrs. Epwarp 


KENNARD, Illustrated by Edith Elllson. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 64, 


FAIRY TALES. 


DREAMS by a FRENCH  FIRESIDE. 
Translated from the German of RicHarp LEANDER by Mary O’CALLAGHAN, 
Illustrated by Fred Roe. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Nice little dinners." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PYTCHLEY BOOK of REFINED 


COOKERY and BILLS of FARE. By MajorL*****, Large crown 8vo. 
price 8s. 


Fourteenth Thousand. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 
COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery, with List of Utensils neces- 
ay Lessons on Cleansing Utensils. Compiled by R.O.C. Large crown 


Seventh Thousand. 


BREAKFAST and SAVOURY DISHES. By 


R.0.C. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER; English 


and Foreign. By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI. Fourth Edition, with Iilus- 
trations, crown Svo, 5s. 
“ This exceptionally en‘ book.” —Morning 
AUSTRALIAN LIFE: Black — White. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PrRaED. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 8s. 


FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


ENGLAND: its Peo eople, Polity, and Pursuits. 


By T. H.S. Escorr. A New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo. 8s, 


* Surpasses of the kind we have recently seen.” —Spectator. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. By Lady Guenpoten 


RAMSDEN. Fep. 4to. my Illustrations from Original Drawings, and 
numerous other Illustrations, 21 


4to. volume, with Illustrations, 12s, 


THE CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. 


Small crown, 3s, 


‘THE CARLYLE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


| Prepared by permission of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. By C. N, WicKrNsox. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. Being 


Selections from the Tales of Ggorrrey CHAUCER rendered into Modern 
English. By F. Prrt-Tayior. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of PETER 


STONNOR, ESQ. By Large crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 6s, 


Crown Svo, Third Edition, with Illustrations, 5s, 


LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLO- 


GIST. By Fraxx Buckianp. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, New and Uniform Edition, each 6s, 


Volumes now ready :— 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. THE 0 RICHARD 
EVAN HARRINGTON, FEV VEREL. 
HARRY RICHMOND. 


THE CHRONICLES of BARSETSHIRE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. A Uniform Edition, in 8 vols. large crown 8vo. 


6s, each. 
THE WARDEN AND BARCHESTER ; THE SMALL HOUSE A’ LING- 
TOWERS, 2 vols. TON, 
DR. THORNE. 


LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 2 vols, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C, 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
Vol. I. demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


In 3 vols, 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HUMANITIES. 


By THOMAS SINCLAIR, 
Author of “Quest,” “ Goddess Fortune,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


ON SPEECH FORMATION 


THE BASIS FOR TRUE SPELLING. 
By HENRY FREEMAN. 


AS 


Royal 8vo. half-bound, 15s. 


BIHAR PEASANT LIFE: 
Being a Discursive Catalogue of the Surroundings of 
the People of that Province. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Prepared under Order of the Government of Bengal, 


By GEORGE A. GRIERSON, B.C.S., M.AS.B, M.R.A.S. 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta, &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY SOLENT AND DANUBE: 
Poems and Ballads. 
By W. WILSEY MARTIN. 


SOCIETY.—“ Conspicuous not only for high thought, but graceful expression. 
Day at thesea is charming.” 


‘A golden 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS: 
The Practical Christianity of Christ. 


Being Views of Peaceful Reform and Rational Piety, which may help to solve some 
of the present Religious Difficulties, 


Crown cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANIT Y BEFORE CHRIST; 


Or, Prototypes of Our Faith and Culture. 
By CHARLES J. STONE, F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.S. 
very moderate compass vast amount of most valuable 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 36s. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 


Founded on Grammatical Studies of the principal Varieties 
of Human Speech. 
By JAMES BYRNE, M.A. 
Dean of Clonfert ; ex-Fellow of Trinity College, —_ a 
—* Fuli of suggestive remarks and sound reason care and labour 


ACADEMY. 
bestowed upon examination of the various languages of the ae AR are be: ie and 
the grammatical facts embvdied in this would alone make the bok wor t~/ te 


Imperial 8vo. half-roan, gilt edges, £3 3s. 
FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS 
OF THE RIVIERA 


AND NEIGHBOURING MOUNTAINS. 
Drawn and Described by C. BICKNELL. 
With 82 Full-page Coloured Plates, containing Illustrations of 250 Specimens. 
ft RDAY REVIEW.—* We know of no fitter ornament to Gedrewing- room of any 
interested in the The hand- 


the botany of Southern Europe than present vol ume 
binding offering a suitable p to the 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MILTON AND VONDEL: 
A Curiosity of Literature. 


By GEORGE EDMUNDSON, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex. 
this i 


JAMESS C of Fe ing and ably “written books. 
a‘ curiosity of liter as a most orthy of genuine criticism 
r Nihon end ould 


rt and is a volume that shou’ 
lovers literature.” 


2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


MASTER THADDEUS; 


Or, the Last Foray in Lithuania. 
Translated from the Polish of ADAM MICKIEWICZ by MAUDE A. BIGGS. 


8CO .—" In reading it enjoy a continual pleasure derived from the 
power and beauty aid te ia of the poem.” creative 


TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


LONDON: 


J. S. VIRTUE & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


First Volume of the New Series—contains the Highest-class Etchings 
and Line Engravings, after Pictures by Eminent Artists and Academi- 
cians, viz. Marcus Stone, Poynter, Richardson, Dendy Sadler, &c. &e. 
and more than 400 Illustrations in the Text. 
“An exceedingly handsome book.”—Literary World. 
* No one could have a book more attractive, artistically and otherwise, than this 
“The new binding on this year’s volume is an unusually beautiful example of 
decorative Circular. 


Price 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


ART ANNUAL, 1885. The Life and Work 
of Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., R.A. Three large Etchings or 
Engravings and over 40 other Illustrations. 

“No better half-crown's worth could be wished for.” — Glasgow Jerald, 
* Excellently suited as a gift-book.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and WORK of Sir F. LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A., and The LIFE and WORK of Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Ban. 
R.A. Bound together in One Volume, 


With 32 Page Illustrations, 3s. 

THE YEAR’S ART, 1886. <A _ Concise 

Epitome of all matters relating to PAINTING, SCULPTURE, an: 

ARCHITECTURE which have occurred in the United Kingdon 

during the year 1885, together with information respecting the event- 
of the year 1886. Compiled by Marcus B. Huisu, LL.B, (Editor oi 
the “ Art Journal ”). 

“ For those who have to do with Art and Artists it is indispensable.” 


Atheneum, 
“ Now recognized as indispensable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Imperial 8vo. 21s. 


LACROIX’S The ARTS in the MIDDLE AGES 
and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE, By Paut Lacrorx, 
Curator of the Imperial Library of the Arsenal, Paris. Edited and 
Revised by WALTER ARMSTRONG, M.A. Illustrated with 12 Chromo- 
lithographic Prints by F. Kellerhoven, and upwards of 400 Engraving 
on Wood. Imperial 8vo. 

“One of the most interesting and instructive guides to a delightful kind of 
knowledge.” —/ilustrated London News, 

“An exceptionally fine reissue. The work is as comprehensive in design as it is 
beautiful in fiuish, externally and internally.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


RIVIERA (The), both EASTERN and 
WESTERN. By Huen Macmitian, D.D. 24 Page Illustrations 
and nearly 150 in the text, including descriptions and Illustrations of 
the following Towns, among many others:—Nice, Cannes, Mentone, 
San Remo, &c. 

“Many books have been written about the Riviera, but none are so full of infor- 
mation and pleasant reading, and so picturesquely illustrated, as that just published.” 
“The book is one of a superior character, and the illustrations are numerous ont 


tasteful ; an excellent map of t+ Riviera is prefixed to it, which is a constant help 
to the reader.” —Jillustrated London News. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15s. 


ITALY; its Rivers, its Lakes, its Cities, its 
Arts, With nearly 170 Illustrations. 

“ Amply illustrated with 164 woodcuts, many of them of full-page size and well 
engraved...... not only forms most useful companion for travellers to the sunny 
South, but well deserves a prominent place in a Jady’s library, on her drawing-room 
table, and amongst her Christmas presents.” — Zhe Queen. 


Small 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


STORIES on the COLLECTS, for every 
Sunday and Holy Day throughout the Year, with Questions and 
Answers on the Collects. By C. A. Jones and the Rev. 8. G. Lines. 
Dedicated by permission to the children of Lord Halifax. 

Vol. I.—Advent to Easter. 


Cloth, 8s, 6d. 


A NEW DAME TROT: a Tale for Boys and 


Girls. By C. A. Jones. With Illustrations. 


J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER 
ROW, LONDON, 
830 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, handsomely bound, 21s. « 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 


8vo. with 6 Maps and 80 Illustrations by the Author, cloth, 21s. 


THE KILIMA-NJARO EXPEDITION: a 


Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, and a General 
m of the Natural History, Languages, and Commerce of the 
Kilima-Njaro District. By H. H. Jonnsron, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 
“No qeavelier in that much-abused land has ever done his ‘travelling so daintily or told his 
story with more artistic etfect and everyday human interest.""—Times. 


Large crown 8vo. ~ 70 Twig, and Initial-Letter 


SYLVAN WINTER. By F. G. Heats, 


Author of “ Autumnal Leaves” &c. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


JONATHAN LETTERS and 
JOURNALS. felected and Edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by 
STANLEY LANE-PooLr. Elzevir 8vo. printed on made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 

FATHER TOM BURKE. 


LIFE of the VERY REV. T. N. BURKE, 
O.P. By J. Firzparrickx, F.S.A., Autbor of “Life of Charles 
ot Bishop Doyle,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 

New and Cues Edition (the Seventeenth Thousand), crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
Maps, and 30 Il ions, after Sketches by Gereral Gordon, cloth, 63. 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS 


KARTOUM. Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. Ecmont Hake. 

*,* A Facsimile Edition of the Last Journal despatched by General Gordon 
— ae of Kartoum has been published in one handsome volume, 


wn 8vo. with 51 Woodcuts, cloth, 5s. 


THE MAMMALIA in their RELATION to 


PRIMEVAL TIMES. By Oscar Scumuipt, Professor in the oll of 
Strasburg. (International Scientific Series. 


Crown 8vo, with 63 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANTHROPUID APES. By Rosert HartMany, 


Professor in the University of Berlin. (International Scientific Serics. 
Large crown 8vo. - Paper, parchment antique, or 


SPECIMENS of ‘ENGLISH ‘PROSE STYLE 


From Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Deteodastery 
Essay, by GzorGE SAINTSBURY. 
“ Mr. Saintsbury does so much that it is a wonder he should often do so well pecesoes In this 
volume he is seen at his best. The selection is oumnenenanenee and well made.”"— Atheneum. 
“ Outside and inside it is a goodly book. Itis pleasant to the eye. neat the touch, 
nt, Som, all tote peel bo Open it where you will soms master of speech is there 
address you.""—Pall Mall Ga 


Third Santen, elzevir 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AT the SIGN of the LYRE. By Aust AusTIN 
Dosson. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey and — 
Elzevir 8vo. cloth, gilt to) 


FIRDAUSI in EXILE; ond other Pvems. 


By Epxunp Gossk, M.A., Clark Lester at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Fifteenth Cabinet nape, with 2 Steel Engraved Portraits and Vignettes on 
, 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 12s, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY : Letters and Memo- 
ries of his Life. Edited by his Wire. 
in various extra bind ings. 


With Portrait and Facsimiles, fop. 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LAST DAYS of MARIE ANTOINETTE: 
an Historical Sketch. By Lord RonaLpD Gowen. 
Fhe pleasant they're both Grey." —Puscu. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 53. 


LINDENBLUMEN ; and other Stories. By the 


Author of “In Sunny Sw itzerland, ‘“ 
xquisi or nin 08 en tandard. 
Told with and tenderness." — turday Bi 
all well worth reading.” — 
Teally de jightful Knowledge. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SEA LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO: a Record 


of Adventures which led up to the Discovery of the Relics of the long- 
missing Expedition commanded by the Comte de la Pérouse. By Captain 
BaYLy. 
“ Will be heartil, iated alike b; nd old; for, whi 
»ther incidents too numerous to mention, their elders will recognize the intrinsic value an 
wterling merits of a narrative which, of its kind, we do not remember to have seen excelled.” 


academy. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 53. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. By A. Guryey, 


M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas, Pimlico; Author y “The Vision of the 
Eucharist, and other Poems” &c. 
“ Mr. Gurney has evidently been a good deal under the influence of that earlier cing of 
sart— in painting and dallied with spiritual mysteries and 
them a visible embodiment.” —Acudem 
autiful book, powerfully and written.""—John Bull, 


A TALE OF MIDLOTHIAN, 

HOW SHE ROSE; or, a Woman’s Victory. 
Crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s. 

NOTICE. — The First Number of ‘THE 
CENTURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE” (to 
be published Quarterly, price 2s. 6d.) will 
be ready next week. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS._SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1837 to 1852. By the late Cuartzs C. F. G 
Clerk of the the Council 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 36s. wats th: 
Uniform with the above. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV. 


AND KING WILLIAM IV, 
3 vols. 8vo. 363. 


THOMAS, BARON O’HAGAN’S SELECTED 


and ARGUMENTS. Edited by TgzELinG. With Portrait. 
vo. 163, 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES, Edited by His Grace the Duke or Braurort, K.G., assisted 
by ALrrep E.T. Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HUNTING. By His Grace the Doxe or Buevens, 5. K. G., 
and Mowsray Morris, With 53 Illastrations by J. Sturgess, &c. 
price 10s. 6d, 
FISHING. By H. CaHotmonpetey-Pennett. With Con- 
tributions by the Marquis or Exeren, Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major Jonyx 
P. TRAHERNE, G. CHRisTOPHER Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 
Vor. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 150 Iliustrations, Cr. 8vo. 10s. 64. 
Vow. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 58 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo. 10s, 6d_ 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660- 


1714). J. H. Overton, M.A. Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of 
Oxford ; joint Author of “The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 8vo. 14s. 
“Noone can read this volume through without both pleasure and fit. It 
contains an abundance of information set out in an attractive style, w must 
ever be of value to the student of past times.""— Academy. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Professor EpwanD ZELLER 
by S. Frances AULBYNE and EvELyN Apsorr. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


KANT’S INTRODUCTION to LOGIC, and 


his Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of the Four Figures. Translated ay 
Tuomas KINGSMILL ABBOTT, B.D. Fellowand Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
With a few Notes by S. T. COLERIDGE. 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each, 


DARWIN. By Grant ALLeEn. 


“ Mr. Allen makes the Darwinian theory perfectly intelligible to the Delp Ieee, . 


MARLBOROUGH. By G. 


SHAFTESBURY. By H. D. Trarzt. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 
FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND 


By the Right Hon. Lord Branourne, Author of “ Higgledy- Piggledy,” 
«« Whispers from Fairyland,” &c, With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A.D. T. Wurtyey, 


Author of “ The Gayworthys” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s, 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Srureis. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY SHORE and SEDGE. By Brer Harte. 


16mo. 1s. sewed. 
— 1, An Apostle of the Tules—2. Sarah Walker—3, A Ship 
of *49. 
“ The exquisite pathos which constitutes the great charm of Bret Harte’s writing 
has never been more apparent than in the first of the three tales of yo -l -% 


THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to Correct 


to the latest Developments. By “ Five or Civuss” (Richard 
). 16mo, Is, 


The SEASONS PICTURED : in Forty- eight 


Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other Dra 
By Ricwarp A. Procror. Demy 4to. 53. 


STRENGTH and HAPPINESS. By Ricnarp 


A. Proctor. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


NOTICE.— In the JANUARY Number of 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE a Novel is com- 
menced by Mr. WALTER BESANT, en- 
titled ** CHILDREN OF GIBEON.” It 
deals with Modern Society among the Rich 
and the Poor. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : — 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Waurer Besant, Prologue. Book I. Chaps. I. IL 
SUNS AND METEORS. By Ricuanp A. Proctor. b 
SEA-SPELLS. By D. J. 
A RUSTIC COMEDY. By P. ANDERSON Granam. 
“LA PRCHE AUX GOUJONS.” By R. Proruero, 
THE THIRD TIME. By J. Ansvuruxor 
HOW ACTORS FARED IN THE R&IGN OF TERROR. By Caaruss Heaver. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lave. 
THE “DONNA.” I. Sy Ge Semen, Il, By Miss Trencu. 


London: LONGMANS, ¢ GREEN, & CO. 
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SEELEY & CO., Essex Street, Strand. 
Late of 64 FLEET STREET. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 
Just published, price 5s. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By 
Professor SEELEY. With Portrait. 
Just published, price 5s. 


WITH the KING at OXFORD: a Story of 


the Great Rebellion. By Professor A. J. CourncH. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. | 


of at Oxford during those troubled days is both interesting 
published, price 5s. 


BORDER LANCES: a Romance of the 


Northern Marches. By the Author of “Belt and Spur.” With Coloured 
Illustrations. 


The ory wel The srotesques are charming, the coloured illustrations bright, and 


our 
illustrations are excellent.’ "Spectator. 


By the same Author. 
BELT AND SPUR. 5s. | THE CITY IN THE SEA. 5s. 
STORIES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS. 5s. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
AMYOT BROUGH. By E. Vivxcent Britoy. 
With Illustrations, price 5s. 


“ A beautiful historical novel.” —Academy. 
NEW STORY EXPLANATORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
BY MRS. CAREY BROCK. 
Just published, price 5s. 


CHURCH ECHOES: a Tale illustrative of 


the Daily Service of the Prayer-Book. By Mrs. Carzy Brock, Author 
of “ Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours.” 


© Will be found useful in htful to an intelligent use of their 
very leading thoug! yourg people ‘igent 


Just published, price 
By Mrs. 


UNDER the MENDIPS: . Tale. 
MaRSHALL. With Illustrations. 


Twelfth Thousand, 
“The most derful shillingsworth that modern literature has to offer.""— Daily News. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Ridden, 


Written, and Illustrated by Josern and ExLizaBeTH RoBINS PENNELL. Paper 
cover, ls. ; or cloth, “rox 2s. 6d. 


published, price 
A CRIPPLED ROBIN: a Story. 


Wixcuester, Author of “A Nest of Sparrows.” 
“A d there is fun as well as feeling in many of the c 


“Just the book for young people whose parents do not want their 
the frivolous and pernicious fiction too often put before readers nowadays."’—Court Circular. 


THE “PORTFOLIO” VOLUME for 1885. 


Containing 36 Copperplates, and about 150 minor Illustrations. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 35s. ; or half-morocco, 42s. 
“ A noble volume, full of excellent articles and no less admirable illustrations.” 
Daily News. 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Just published, price 21s. 


WINDSOR. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie. 


Imperial 4to. with 12 Plates and numerous Vignettes, cloth, gilt edges. 
ois fd... a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, half-morocco, 
ce 4s. 


Remarkab! pleasant and comprehensive." —Gra, 
“In the production of books fn this particular ny Seeley & Co. have no 


Just published, price 16s, 


ISIS and THAMESIS: Hours at Oxford and 


Below. By Professor A. J. Caurcn. With a and Vignettes. 
*, r_ a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, balf-morocco, 


price 
“ These pages will be enjoyed alike by the artist, the angler, and the "Varsity man.” 


“Very good and very pretty." —St. James's Gazette. 
Just published, price 5s. 


REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By 


Ww. M. With 16 Illustrations. 
“ The ics of these masters at their various epochs are described with much dis- 
erimination ani — with much happy expression."’—Daily Vews. 


LANDSCAPE. By Parr Hamerroy, 


Author of “ Etching and Etchers,” “ The Graphic Arts,” &c. Columbier 8v0. 
with 50 Illustrations, Five ~~~ Large-paper copies, with Proofs of the 


Engravings, Ten Guineas. 

“ The superb volume before us may be said to so far as this country is concerned, 
Hlustration, decoration, ty ypography,, and taste in at their best,employed on a work 
devo: ed to the fine arts exclusively.” _Athenceum 

“ Not the least 7 feature in the book is the number of most yy vores 
of various kinds freely interspersed its pages, as if there wwe the Teast anes of 
Hamertou's good writing not being e to charm us.”’—Specta 


PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES ; 


with especial reference to Changes in its Architecture and Topography. By 
P.G. Hamerron. With 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Cloth, gilt 
edges, £1 1s. ; 3 vellum, £4 4s. 
“ Mr. Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and admired it...... There is not a dull or 
tedious paragraph in Inthe volume. hie illustrations are abundant, all of the best.”’ 
Saturday Review. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Shakespeare. By bw pNey L. Lez, With 14 Copper- 
plates and 30 Vignettes by E. Hull. broth, gilt edges, 2ls.; Large-paper 


copies, vellum, £4 4s. 
lite, dering the ported. the period. The illus- 
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LONDON: OPELEY 4 & CO. ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


| THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—* One of the 


SWAN SONNENSCHELY & COS 


| SELECTED NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


THE FINEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Large post 4to. on antique-laid paper (specially designed and made for this work), 
Plates on finest hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style, 42s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICATU RISTS 


and GRAPHIC HUMORISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
GrauaM Evertrt. Ilmustrated by a large number of Reproductions on Wood 
of scarce Caricatures, Broadsides, Book Lilustrations, &c., by the Cruikshanks, 
Rowlandson, Gillray, Bunbury, Theodore Lane, Crowquill, Bennett, Sandby, 
Thackeray, Doré, Seymour, ‘*Phiz,” Leech, &c. 
“ A real contribution to the history of oe social life of the century. The book is very fully 
ted, forming, th 


and well illustra in fact, quite a gallery of nineteenth-century 4 
ruth, Dec. 17, 


A SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION (Revised) of Mr. THOROLD ROGERS’ 


Important Work. 
SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES: 


a History of English Labour. By J. E. Toorop Rocers, M.P. 1 vol, 
thick demy 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 
most important of economic books.” 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" A vast amount of minute information, bearing upon 
the agricultural and social condition of England.” 
With 8 a =o Illustrations of rare old Woodcuts from the “ Bagford Ballads,” 
's Collection (Brit. Mus.), &c. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


“MOON LORE. By the Rev. Trmoruy Hartey, 


F.R.A.S. 
ConTEeNTs: Introduction—The Man in the Moon—The Woman in the 
Moon—The Hare in the Moon—The Toad in the Moon —Other Moon Myths, 
Moon Worship—Moon as Male Deity— Moon as Worldwide Deity—Moon as 
Water Deity. Moon Superstitions—Lunar Fancies—Lunar Eclipses—Lunar 
Influences— Moon Inhabitation. 
“ A pleasant excursion into one of the by- sof literature. It brings ay & mass of 
facts, traditions, and notions concerning the moon, col from an infinite variety of 
sources, and never before included within the covers of a single volume.” 


Large square 8vo. with 87 — eee over 650 Figures, cloth extra, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT- ‘BOOK of ENTO- 


MOLOGY. By W. F. Krrsy (Brit. Mus.) 
A succinct lopaedi the ect. Pl and 
whose species, the reader fal fails to determine without difficulty........ 
i eye familiar with the ‘belief 
os) itis gazing u 


the colour which it knows so well........ Advanced en ogists 
tain = Kirby's fine volume as a of reference ; the student wilt buy it as an 
introduction to book. 


the science and as an absolutely trustworthy text-' “ 
DR. JOSEPH PARKER’S (City Temple) NOVEL, 


WEAVER STEPHEN; or, the Odds and 


Evens in English Religion, is now at all Booksellers and Libraries, 7s. 6d. It 
forms a very suitable Present, being of an extremely interesting character, 
and handsomely produced. 

he te English k 
THE SECOND THE FIFTH OF 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, containing the 


Comedy of Errors, Much Ado, Love’s Labour,. Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Merchant of Venice, and Portrait from the Stratford Monument, is now 
ready at all Booksellers’. To be completed in 10 Monthly Volumes, each 9s., 
forming the most scholarly and worthy Library Edition of the Poet ever 


produced 
THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST—MISS WALLIS. 
' CHEAP EDITIONS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. Crown 8vo. cloth neat, 6s. 


1. IN TROUBLED TIMES. By A.S.C.Watus. 


Fourth Edition. 
“ It earns for ber witbout question a distinct and honourable position st 
one this book isa remarkable literary It is modest, 
very one must a a 
sober, cautious, refined, thoughtful, serious, sensible.""—Pall Mali Gazette. 


2. ROYAL FAVOUR. By A.S. C. Watts. 


Second Edition. 
is , fo perth attention. It is a remarkable analysis of character and 
ve. —' 
. t abili The conception of Person’ character and policy is very 
strength and dignity,” 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
with Map and 15 Illustrations, 16s, 


OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS: a Narrative of 


a Journey by Sledge over the Snows of European Russia and 5 | by 
Caravan through Mongolia, across the Gobi ye and the Great Wall, and 
by Mule Palanquin through China to Pekin. By VicroR MEIGNAN. 


“=. _ Metapen" s narrative can be read right through with unflagging interest, rising some- 
times Usefal i respecting the manners, customs, and ‘dftion of 
the +t... traversed is picked up naturally as we the author on his long winter 
journey eastward."’—Scotsman. 


GLAMOUR. New Novel by _Wanperer, 


Author of “ Fair Diana,” “ Across Country,” &c. 
bad eo exccedingly. clever novel. of which men and women of the world will not willingly 
pose. picker ctures of Continental as well as London busines life are equally |, and 
are 


full-page 


WILD LIFE ‘ha CANARA. and “GANJAM. 


By Gorpon 8. Forsrs, C.S. (retired). 
what to mest readers will be new ground. Very few who dip into 
vo. two Series, cloth, eac! 


1. THE NEW "SHIKARI at pet INDIAN 


STATIONS. 
Crown 8vo. two Series, cloth, each 3s, 6d. 
2. INDIA and TIGER-HUNTING. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 64. 


THE CO- OPERATIVE COMMON WEALTH: 


an Exposition of Modern Socialism. By LaurENceEGRONLUND. Authorized 
and Copyright English Edition, with a New Preface by the Author. 

There is no other book in the E: hich 


LONDON: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS & LOWREY, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. Gorpoy 
Cummine, Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “A A *s Cruise in a French 
oon. &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author and nume- 


FROM KORTI to KHARTUM: a Journal 


of the Desert March from Korti to Gubat, and of the Ascent of the Nile 
in General Gordon's Steamers. By Colonel sir CHaRLEs W. or K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,R.E., &c. Crown 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


“In concluding our notice of this volume with an extract from the author's 
account of his running fight with the forces and batteries of the Mahdi, we may 
give our unqualified testimony to its exce lence as the record of one of the mos? 
remarkable enterprises in military history.”—TZimes. 

“This history is so full of stirring dramatic incident, and the style is so simple 
that the reader is carried on to the end with unflagging interest.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


THE RIVER COLUMN : a Narrative of the 
Advance of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the ds. By -General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.b. 

With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.S.I. Lieut.-Colonel G. F, I, Granam, B.S.C. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 14s, 


THE FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Madison. CuakLes Mackay, LL.D., Author of * * Life 
and Liberty in America” &c. Post 10s, 6d.” 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS ; and 


other Poems. By W. Epmonsroung AyToun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Illustra- 
tions from Designs by Sir J. Noel Paton W. H. Paton, R.S.A. Small 4to. 
elegant cloth binding, gilt edges, 21s. 


ANOTHER EDITION, being the Thirtieth, fop. Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the INVASION of the CRIMEA. 


A. W. Kinetake. Cabinet Edition, 7 vols. crown with 
and Plans, 42s. The vols. may be be had 


EOTHEN. By A. W.Kinetake. New Edition, 


THE ROYAL MAIL ; its Curiosities and 


Romance. By James Witson Hype, Superintendent in the General Post 
New and Cheaper Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. with 


THE WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse. With Life and Notes. By Sir THroporr Marti, K.C.B, 
2 vols. crown 8v0» printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Chosen and Arranged by D. M. Mary. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 


THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK: 


Printed on fine paper, with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 


in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of Gzoreas Etior. Fifth 
Edition, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of SINGING: a Practical 
Guide for Vocalists and Teachers. With Course of Vocal Exercises. By 
Author of “On Musical Education and Vocal Culture. 


IN ONE VOLUME, THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


and Explanatory. By the Rev. JAMEs SroRMONTH. 
bound in half- 


Royal 8vo. elated in bold type, and handsomely -Moroceo, 
price 31s, 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and —ag' = her Husband. J. W. 
Cross. With Portraits and other Lilustrations. 3 vols. Cabinet Edition, 
with Additional Matter, crown 8vo., lis. 

“ Some additional Essie? great Biquenphtent value appear in an appendix to the 
first volume...... The new matter will be read with much interest, as it throws 
fresh light on the transitional period in the lite of the novelist.” "Saturday Revjew. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


ited from a new and legible type. 24 vols. crown 8vo. £6, Each volume, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ESSAYS, and LEAVES 
from a NOTE-BOOK. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Editions, Illustrated. 

Apam Bene, 3s. 64.—Tue MILL oN THE FPLoss, 3s. 64.—Fetrx Hour, THE 
RapicaL, 3s. 6d.—Sceves oF CLERICAL Lire, 3s.—SILas MaRNER, 2s. 6d.— 
Romo.a, 3s. DERONDA, 7s. 7s. 6d. 8 vols. 
in 7, half-calf extra, £2 10s.; calf extra, marbled £3 3s. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE OPENING of the LINE: a Strange 


LIFE of SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University ot 
Edinburgh. Edited by his Sons. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
with Portrait, 16s. Vol.II, MEMOIRS. Shortly. 


A SEQUEL to RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS; 


and Occasional Papers. By Lady JouN Manners, Crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


FIAMMETTA: a Summer Idyl. By W. W. 


Srory, Author of “Roba di He and She,” 
“ Castle St. Angelo,” “ Vallombrosa,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


POEMS. By W. W. 


2 vols. fep. 8vo. 
price 7s. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and of East Anglia. G. C. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, INustrated with 7 Full-page Plates, 6s. 


THE SHIRE HIGHLANDS (East Central 


Africa). By Joun BucHANAN, Planter at Zomba. Crown 8vo. witha Map, 5s. 


VICTOR HUGO: a Memoir and a Study. By 


Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of SCOTLAND. B 


Burton, D.C.L. 


THE SCOT ABROAD. By J. Hitt Burroy, 
D.C.L. 


THE BOOKHUNTER. By J. Hitt Burroy, 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 
Wlustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fourteenth Edition, fop, 8vo. ds, 


CANON HOLE’S BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


How to Grow and Show them. Ninth Edition, Revised, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


J. Hit 


8vo. £3 33. 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” First Series. 


12 vols. cloth, 18s.; or handsomely bound in half-calf, 30s. Second Series, 
12 vols, cloth extra, 30s. ; or handsomely bound in half-calf, gilt, £2 12s. Gu. 
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& CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


. LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


TIRESIAS: and other Poems. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED PICTURES BY MR. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES: 


A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 
A New Edition, with One Hundred Pictures by Linley Sambourne. Fep. 4to. 12s. 6d. 
THE TIMES says: “ This new edition of Charles Kingsley’s famous fairy-tale is 3! to stand high in the favour of those who care for illustrated books, for it 


contains a hundred examples of the talent of one of the most inventive of our 
thing more than a ‘ book’ of exceptional merit.” 


y Sambourne......Altogether the volume can be recommended as some- 


A NEW BOOK BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


‘THE SEVEN GIIFTS. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury, in his Primary Visitation. By Epwarp WHITE, 
Archbishop. With an Appendix. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
» BOY LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Ful- 
ness. Sundays in Wellington College, 1859-1873.. Three Books. A New 
Edition, with Additions, Crown 8vo. 68. 
BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. Popular Edition. 


‘THE RELATIONS between RELIGION 


and SCIENCE. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1884. By the Right Rev. 
Frepsrick, Bishop of London. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


[RUTH in TALE: Addresses chiefly to 


Children. By the Right Rev. WILLIAM Boyp CARPENTER, D.D., p of 
Ripon. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 


"THE DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN 


CHARACTER. Sermons preached in St. Paul's Cathedral by the Very 
Rev. R. W. Cuvrca, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the 


+ LIFE of. Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, Frepenick 
Mavrice. Fourth and Popular Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY SIDGWICK. 


"THE SCOPE and METHOD of ECONOMIC 


SCIENCE. An Address delivered to the Economic Science and Statistics 
Section of the British Association at Aberdeen, 1885. By HENKY 
Sripewick, M.A., Litt.D.. President of the Section, Knightbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s, 


TTALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Tuomas 


FREDERICK CRANE, A.M., Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell 
University. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


(SHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, 
M.A. 3 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 
I. ESSAYS OF ELIA. | II. PLAYS, POEMS, & MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
IL. MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL; THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES; AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 


‘THE PARADISE of DANTE. Edited, with 


a Prose Translation and Notes, by A. J. Bur.er. M.A., formerly Fellow ef 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Translator of “The Purgatory of Dante.” 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES—NEW VOLUME. 


Music STUDY in GERMANY. From the 


Home Correspondence of Miss Amy Fay, with a Preface by Sir GEORGE 
Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 


"THE IDEA of GOD as affected by MODE RN 
&e. 


KNOWLEDGE. By Joun Fiske, Author of “ ‘s Destiny” 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FoR JANUARY, 1886: 
1. IR HENRY THOMPSON. From a Portrait by Sir J. E. Mitvais, Bart., 
S R.A. Engraved by O. Lacour. Frontispiece. 
i. POETRY DID IT. Cots. 


3 HARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. Rev. ALFRED AINGER. With 
Illustrations by E. H. Fitchew. 

4. BY TWO. Mrs. MoLEsworra. 

s. MONTH IN SICILY. Part I. H. D. Tram. With Illustrations by 
A A. M‘Cormick. 

6. A™ RACHEL (continued). D. CurmstTiz Murray. 

7 HUNDRED YEARS AGO. Rev. W. Bexuam, B.D. With Illustrations 
A by Hugh Thomson. 

8. RETNA GREEN REVISITED. J. M. Barrie. 


“ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HEADPIECES, TAILPIECES, & INITIAL LETTERS, 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. LEWIS CARROLL. 


A TANGLED TALE. By Lewis Carrort, 


Author of “ Alice’s Advéutures in Wonderland” &c. Reprinted from “ The 
Monthly Packet.” With 6 Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost. Crown 8vo. 
Price 4s. 6d. (Next week, 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER CRANE. 


(THE SIRENS THREE: a Poem. Written 


and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


“US”: an Old-fashioned Story. By Mrs. 
MoLxesworTH. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. each. 
TELL ME A STORY. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR, 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK. | ROSY. 


Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. each. 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. | CHRISTMAS TREE LAND, 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated 


from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. Humpary 
WAnrD. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume, Large-paper Edition. 


JN MEMORIAM. 18mo. 4s. 6d. Also a 


limited Edition, on Large Paper, 8vo. 9s. 
A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


THE STORY of CATHARINE. By the 


Author of “ A Lost Love” (AsHForD OwEN). Crown 8vo. 6s, 


“ CARROTS.” 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
THE TAPESTRY ROOM, 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volume. 


ZOROASTER. By F. Marton Crawvorp, 


Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,” &c. New 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each, 
MR. ISAACS, | DR. CLAUDIUS. l A ROMAN SINGER. 


GPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectures 


delivered in 1868 before the Society of Apothecaries of London. By Sir 
Henry E. Roscoe, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Owens 
College, Victoria University, Manchester. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
considerably Enlarged by the Author and by Arrnur Scuusran, F.R.S., 
Bh.D., Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Owens College, Victoria 
University. With Appendices, numerous Illustrations, aud Plates. 
Demy 8vo. 212. 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY of PLANE 
CURVES. By T. H. Eacues, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing, 
and Lecturer in Architecture at the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper's Hill. With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


and INTEGRAL CAL- 


CULUS. With Applications. By A. G. M.A., Professor of 
Mathematics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, Woolwich, and 
Examiner in Mathematics in the University of London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. With numerous Examples. Part I. To the End of the Solution 
of Triangles. By Wititam J. M‘CLELLAND, Sch. B.A., Principal of the 
Incorporated Society’s School, Santry, Dublin, and Taomas Preston, 
Sch. B.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCXV. (for JANUARY), price ls. 
CONTENTS: 

GENERAL GRANT. By L. J. Jennies. 

GEORGE BORROW. By Georce Saintseury. 

THE POETIC IMAGINATION. By Anruvur TILLEY. 

THE KING’S DAUGHTER IN DANGER. - 

THE “EUMENIDES” AT CAMBRIDGE. By Mowsray Monnuis, 

ODE ON A NEAR PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE, 

A STRANGE TEMPTATION. 


AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST. By Cavenvisn. 
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